/ 


''ir  juii  'j: bully  •j/mii  n 
2tU  'jjn^iLi  liull  iiiiiw  iii>i 

av^ry  oiiiis^zi  ui  ^ii=ii"^y 
mid  Jifi  you  Jiii/i  liiiD 
ii;  you  CAil  i^iJi  li/' 


■'Ovlt  aiul  over  I've  said  and  i-e})eatetl  that  all 
we're  in  l)usine.ss  for  is  to  please  patrons. 

''That's  because  pleased  patrons  will  make  us 
(and  keep  us.  whatev(M'  happens)  successful. 

"Every  time  we  fail  to  please  a  patron  absolutely, 
we  make  it  easier  for  the  other  fellow  to  take  one  of 
our  customers,  and  as  many  other  jieople  as  that 
customer  intluences.  away  from  us. 

"Every  tinu'  we  please  a  customer  absolutely, 
we  cement  his  patronage  and  that  of  all  the  peojjle 
he  influences. 

"There  is  uohoil\'  in  this  organization  too  im- 
portant or  too  busy  or  too  indifferent  to  the  partic- 
ular eircumstaiu-es  of  a  ease,  to  get  on  the  job  of 
hapi)ifying  that  custcnner. 

"We've  promised  that  man  satisfaction,  and  he's 
got  to  have  it  if  his  case  has  to  come  up.  through 
every  step  of  the  organization,  to  me. 

"I  want  our  ])r()mises  kept. 

"Go  to  the  limit  of  your  authority — but  don't 
stop  there.  Your  superior  is  also  instructed  to  go 
to  the  limit  of  his  authority — and  his  superior  and 
his.  have  the  same  plain  orders.  See  that  this  man 
is  pleased  if  it's  humanly  possil)le  to  please  him. 

"If  you're  in  doubt  be  sure  to  err  on  the  side  of 
doing  more  rather  than  less. 

"I'm  behiiul  you,  I'll  1)ack  you  up.  I  want  our 
promises  kept.  I  want  that  more  than  I  want  more 
liusiness  or  more  profit.  I  want  that  made  certain. 
And  I  won't  tolerate  any  neglect  of  those  instruc- 
tions. 

"This  thing  is  going  to  be  looked  after  until  we 
get  it  certain,  and  I'm  not  going  to  think  any  amount 
of  ti-ouble  T  have  to  take  to  get  it  that  way  is  too 
miu-h  ti'ouble.     That's  how  much  in  earnest  I  am." 

—A".  .]/.  Statler. 


The  Snioke-vStack  at  kodak  Heights  with  l)oiler  room  adjoining. 

Two  hundred  feet  high.     Diameter  at  top  is  nine  feet. 

Resting  on  a  thick  bed  of  concrete. 


The  picture  is  from  a  ^A  Kodak  negaiive. 
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To  You 


We  should  be  grievously  lacking 
in  the  sense  of  what  is  right  were 
we  to  pass  up  the  opportunity  of 
expressing,  in  this  the  first  number 
of  1917,  our  heartiest  good  wishes 
for  the  happiness  and  good  fortune 
of  our  readers  during  the  ensuing 
year.  We  shall  not  burden  you 
with  platitudes  of  good  advice  re- 
lative to  checking  up  the  past  and 
planning  your  future,  but  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  two  straight  busi- 
ness tips. 

Tip  num'ber  one  is  that  you 
should  make  every  effort  to  interest 
your  customers  in  indoor  work  dur- 
ing the  next  two  or  three  months. 
You  have  two  mighty  good  auxil- 
iaries in  "At  Home  \\'ith  the  Ko- 
dak" and  "By  Flashlight,"  but  those 
books    can't    move    themselves    nor 


yet  talk,  so  you  ought  to  give  the 
preliminary  talk  for  them  and  make 
them  circulate,  if  you  desire  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  doing  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  and  doing 
it  at  a  profit,  financially,  for  the 
store.  Such  an  undertaking  should 
appeal  to  every  salesman. 

Tip  number  two  is  in  regard 
to  the  farmer.  Did  you  ever  figure 
how  strongly  photography  should 
appeal  to  the  farmer  from  the 
standpoints  both  of  pleasure  and 
of  profit  ?  Think  it  over,  bearing 
in  mind  the  little  booklet — "The 
Kodak  on  the  Farm."  We  know 
that  there  are  traditional  obstacles 
to  overcome,  but  a  salesman  is  like 
an  engineer,  who  delights  in  over- 
coming inertia  and  making  things 
move. 


«* 


Between  Us 


In  a  recent  issue  we  invited  cor- 
respondence from  (lur  readers  as  to 
just  what  sort  of  information  the}' 
most  desired  so  that  we  could  make 
the  columns  of  Tiik  Kodak  S.vlks- 
.MAX  serve  the  greatest  number. 

In  response  to  this  we  have  re- 
ceived a  great  many  letters  for 
which  we  thank  you  heartily,  be- 
cause it  shows  us  that  }du  are  in- 
terested. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  mis- 


understood us  in  that  tlie\"  inter- 
preted our  remarks  to  mean  that 
we  would  send  them  special  articles 
covering  the  features  in  which  they 
were  interested. 

This  is.  of  course,  impossible, 
though  we  would  be  glad  to  do  it  if 
we  could. 

We  now  know  what  our  corre- 
spondents are  mostly  interested  in 
and  will  try  and  give  you  the  infor- 
mation  asked   for  in  our  columns. 
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The  New 

Kodelon 

The  continued  scarcity  of  the 
coal  tar  developers  has  brought 
about  a  more  or  less  general  use 
of  Pvro  and  Hydrochinon.  But 
with  the  steady  increase  in  the 
photographic  business  has  come 
the  demand  for  more  developers  of 
certain  specific  scope.  The  outcome 
is  the  new  Kodelon  Developer. 
wliich  has  l)een  thoroughly  tried 
and  is  being  widely  used  at  the 
present  time. 

Repeated  tests  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  Kodelon  Devel- 
oper is  one  of  the  best  available 
developing  agents  at  the  present 
time.  The  time  of  exposure  and 
development  is  the  same  as  with 
Xepera   Solution. 

Formula  for  Amateur  Work 

Fur  J'clo.v.  A.ZO  and  oiJwr  dcrclop- 
iu(i  and  Bromide  papers. 

Dissolve  the  chemicals  in  the  order 
named : 

Water :',-l  ounces 

Ko.lelon 2-5  grains 

Hvilroehinon 90  grains 

( '.  K.  Co.  Sodium  Sulphite  .  3.30  grains 
C.  K.  Co.  Sodium  Carbonate  .  214  ounces 
Potassium  Bromide      ...        4  grains 

Fse   the   full   strength. 

The  Price  of  Kodelon 

1  ouuee  bottle •■tl.lO 

i'4  pound  bottle 4.OO 

^■>  pound  bottle 7.7.5 

1  pound  bottle 1.3.00 


Developers 

Tozol 

A  simplified  developing  agent 
with  convenient  and  economical  fea- 
tures, as  well  as  vigorous  action  as 
a  reducer  of  silver  salts.  A  stock 
solution  of  developer  i?  made  by 
simply  adding  the  sodas,  bromide 
and  alcohol  to  an  ounce  of  Tozol, 
and  this  stock  solution  may  in  turn 
be  readily  varied  to  suit  the  various 
brands  of  developing  papers. 

Prints  developed  with  the  Tozol 
developer  have  strength  and  bril- 
liancy with  richness  and  depth  of 
tone.  It  is  specially  suited  to  the 
various  grades  of  Artttra  and  Azo, 
but  may  readily  be  adapted  to  \'elox 
and  Bromide  papers.  The  follow- 
ing formuls  are  very  simple  to 
compoiuid  : 

Stock  Solution 
1(1   ozs.   of   hot    water   in   the 
oriler  named: 
oz.     Tozol 

ozs.  C.  K.  Sulphite  of  Soda 
ozs.  C.  K.  Carbonate   of   Soda 
gis.  Potassium   Bromide 
ozs.  Wood   Alcohol 
For  Velox.  Eastman  Bromide  and  Hard 
and  Hard  X  Azo.  when  used  for  amateur 
negativts.   add   two   ounces   of  Carbonate 
of   Soda   to   the   Stock   Solution,  and   for 
use.  take  an  ounce  of  Stock  Solution   to 
two    ounces    of    water    for    Velox,    Hard 
or  Hard   X   Azo.   or  one  ounce  of  Stock 
Solution     to     six    ounces    of    water     for 
Bromide. 

The  Price  of  Tozol 

1   ouni-e  bottle .fl.lO 

I4   pound  bottle 4.00 

i.j   pound  bottle "."5 

I   poun.l  bottle 15.00 


Dissohe   in 


1 


-  4 
4.5 
41.. 


New  Prices 


Kodak  Trimming  Boards 

No.  1 — -5  X  .5  inches .$0..50 

Xo.  2 — 7  X  7  iufhes 70 


Sliding  Tripod 


Xo.    ] 
Xo.    2 


Xo.  :; 
Xo.  4 

Xo.   21. 
Xo.   3 
Xo.   4 
Xo.    .5 


Combination  Tripod 


$3..50 
4.50 


.$3.50 
4.00 
5.00 
7.00 
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News  of  New  Things 


The  Kodak  ?^Iaskit  Printing 
Frame  has  proved  highly  popular, 
and  will  continue  so.  but  we  have  a 
peculiar  habit  in  this  Company  of 
always  trying  to  produce  something 
still  better,  so  we  stole  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  the  Kodak  Amateur 
TVinter  and  produced  the  Kodak 
Auto-^Iask  Printing  Frame.  As 
you  will  note  from  the  illustration. 
we  use  the  same  simple  masking  de- 
vice as  employed  on  the  Kodak 
Amateur  Printer.  This  new  frame 
is  adaptable  to  the  printing  of  nega- 
tives of  any  of  the  amateur  sizes 
from  4  X  5.  3 '4  x  55^  and  smaller. 
The  negative  is  held  firmly  in  place 
by  the  mask  and  is  as  readily  re- 
leased, when  desired,  by  a  slight 
pressure  on  the  thumb  lever. 


Graduated  scales  attached  to  the 
.-tationary  guides  aid  in  making  the 
openings  exact. 

The  price  is  one  dollar. 

The  change  in  form  of  the  Auto- 
graphic Backs  has  necessitated  a 
change  in  the  stylus.  Hereafter  the 
Xo.  I  Stylus  can  be  used  only  with 
the  \'est  Pocket  Kodak,  while  the 
Xo.  2  is  for  use  with  all  the  other 
.\utographic  Kodaks  and  Brownies. 

Brownie  \'elox  Paper  has  been 
furnished  in  Single  A\'eight  Regu- 
lar \'elvet.  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Regular  \'elox  in  all  the  var- 
ious grades  is  now  supplied  at  the 
same  price  as  Brownie  \elox.  we 
have  discontinued  packing  Brownie 
\'elox  Paper. 

When  you  sell  either  an  Eastman 
Enlarging  Outfit  or  an  electrically 
heated  Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Press, 
be  sure  and  ascertain  the  voltage 
recjuired. 

This  is  especially  necessary  with 
the  Enlarging  Outfit. 

The  Kodak  Dry  ^lounting  Press 
can  not  be  used  to  advantage  with 
an\-  current  heavier  than  no  tn  12; 
v.lts. 


Because  certain  things  have  been  done  in  a  given  way  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  always  be  done  that  way.  The  man  who 
keeps  abreast  of  the  times  is  the  one  who  is  constantly  breaking 
over  the  line  and  doing  something  new.  something  different,  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinarv. — Merchant's  Trade  Jouriia!. 
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How  Much  Exposure 
Should  We  Give? 

By  Dr.  C.  E.  K.   Mees 

When  negatives  are  defective  it 
is  more  often  due  to  incorrect  ex- 
posure than  to  any  other  cause. 

The  exposure  to  give  depends  on 
two  factors:  (j)  the  strength  of 
the  Hght,  and  (  2  i  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  film.  Since  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  fihn  ahvays  remains  the 
same,  we  need  only  consider  the 
light  which  reaches  the  film  through 
the  lens. 

To  find  out  how  much  light  is 
reaching  the  film  during  exposure 
we  must  consider  (i)  how  much 
light  there  is  coming  from  the  >ky. 
(  2  )  what  sort  of  subject  we  are 
photographing,  so  that  we  can  know 
how  much  of  the  light  it  will 
reflect,  and  (3)  how  big  a  lens 
opening  is  being  used. 

The  Lens  Opening 

Assume  that  the  exposure  is 
made  at  /.  cS — the  stop  which  is 
marked  4  in  the  Uniform  (U.S.  ) 
Svstem.  We  can  then  calculate  the 
exposure  for  any  other  stop,  since 
.stop  /.  II  or  U.S.  8  requires  twice 
the  time  of  exposure  that  stop  4 
does;  /.  16  or  stop  16  requires  four 
times,  and  so  on. 

Different  Subjects 

1  f  we  take  as  the  standard  subject 
an  ordinary  landscape  showing  the 
sky.  without  any  heavy  foreground, 
groups  and  street  scenes  and  land- 
scapes with  dark  foregrounds  will 
need  twice  as  much  exposure  as  this 
standard  subject,  and  portraits  and 
scenes  in  the  shade  of  trees  or 
houses  will  want  four  times  as 
much  exposure,  while  sea  or  open 
beach  or  snow  scenes  will  want  only 
half  the  exposure  of  the  standard 
subject.    This  rule.  then,  will  enable 
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us  to  deal  with  different  kinds  of 
subjects. 

But  there  is  one  subject  for  which 
no  rule  is  really  satisfactory,  and 
that  is  a  photograph  taken  inside  a 
room,  whether  it  is  a  photograph  of 
the  room  itself  or  of  a  person  sitting 
in  the  room.  Only  experience  or 
some  method  of  measuring  the  light 
inside  the  room  will  enable  the  ex- 
posure under  such  circumstances  to 
be  judged  accurately,  but  for  a  first 
trial  about  400  times  the  exposure 
should  be  given  that  would  be  given 
on  the  standard  landscape  out-of- 
doors. 

The  Light  Falling  on  the  Subject 

The  light  falling  on  the  subject 
depends  on  what  one  may  call  the 
light  conditions  at  the  time,  and 
these  depend  on  3  factors — the  time 
of  year,  the  time  of  day.  and  on  the 
weather. 

If  we  take  as  our  standard  time 
the  middle  of  the  day — 10  to  12 — in 
the  late  spring  and  summer,  then 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  or  during  the  hours 
between,  say.  8  and  10  and  3  and  5 
in  spring  and  summer,  twice  as 
much  exposure  should  be  given, 
while  during  the  same  hours  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon  in  the  fall 
and  winter  the  exposure  should  be 
four  times  as  long. 

Turning  to  the  weather,  we  may 
call  bright  sunlight  the  standard. 
When  it  is  cloudy  bright,  that  is 
when  there  are  light  clouds  over  the 
>un,  double  the  exposure  will  be  re- 
quired. When  it  is  cloudy  dull  we 
shall  have  to  give  four  times,  while 
when  the  clouds  are  very  dark  and 
the  day  is  gloomy  eight  times  the 
exposure  will  be  needed. 

Xow.  having  classified  the  time 
and  the  weather  and  the  subject,  we 
can  best  put  the  whole  matter  in  the 
form  of  the  table  given   (page  J). 
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In  order  to  use  this  table  tind  the 
figure  given  for  the  subject,  the  fig- 
ure given  for  the  time  and  the  figure 
given  for  the  weather  and  multi] 
them  all  together.  The  number  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  them  together 
we  can  call  an  index  number,  and 
then  if  we  look  at  the  exposure  table 
on  the  right  we  shall  see  given  there 
the  shutter  speed  to  use  and  the 
stop  number  at  which  the  dia- 
phragm should  be  set.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Stop  4  means  /.  8. 
Stop  8  means  /.  11  and  Stop  16 
means  /.   16. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  index  number  is 
greater  than  4  we  cannot  give  an 
instantaneous  exposure  and  the  only 
safe  thing  to  do  is  to  use  a^  tripod 
or  rest  the  camera  against  some- 
thing rigid,  to  hold  it  still  and  then 
set  the  shutter  to  B  and  press  the 
shutter    trigger    and    release    it    as 


quickly  as  possible.  In  indoor  pho- 
tography it  is  essential  to  use  a  tri- 
pod and  give  a  time  exposure. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  the  use 
of  this  table:  Suppose  that  we  are 
photographing  at  the  beginning  of 
July  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
then  the  figure  for  the  time  will  be 
I.  but  if  the  weather  is  cloudy  and 
dull  the  figure  for  the  weather  will 
be  four,  and  if  we  are  taking  a 
lar.dscape  the  index  number  will  be 
I  X  4  X  I.  which  is  4,  and  we  must 
set  our  diaphragm  at  Stop  4  (/.  8» 
and    the    shutter    at    2^. 

By  using  this  little  calculating 
table,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  much 
better  proportion  of  good  exposures 
than  we  could  possibly  get  by  guess 
work. 

It  would  possibly  be  a  good  idea 
to  cut  out  the  table  and  paste  it  on 
a  piece  of  cardboard. 


EXPOSURE  GUIDE 


Find  the  figures  given  for  the 
Subject,  Time  of  Year  and  Day, 
and  Weather.  Multiply  all  three. 
This  sfives  an  index  number.     Set 


the  shutter  and  diaphragm  as  indi- 
cated opposite  this  number  on  ex- 
posure table. 


EXPOSURE  TABI.E 


SrB.JECT 


Diaphragm 


Snow,  Sea  and  Beach   Scenes 14  '■         ^2  I           50  '      16 

Ordinary  Landscapes  showing  skv l!           1                  50  !         8 

Groups,  Street  Scenes.  Landscape,  no  sky..  2  '           -                 ^                    * 

Portrait    (outdoors)    Shaded  Scenes 4                 -11            25                     4 

Interiors,   Portraits  indoors,  etc 400                 8  '            *B  '16 

Time  of  Year  and  Day  j 

Spring  and  Summer — Middle  of  day 1                16  '            'B  1         8 

Morning  and   late   afternoon 2  '         32  i            *B                   -t 

Fall  and  Winter— Middle  of  day 2  '      400  1    ^T   4    Sees.  '         4 

Morning  anil  afternoon 4             800  '    "T   4   Sees.            4 

Weathek  '  !  I 

Sunny 1 

Light  Clouds  over  Sun 2  \  Above  800  give  proportionate 

Cloudy,  dull j  -4  I                    extra  time. 

Heavy  Clouds,  very  dull |  8  | 

*Use  a  tripod  or  rest  the  camera  against  something  to  hold  it  still,  press  and 
release  shutter  quickly   (14  second). 

^Use  a  tripod  and  give  exposure  indicated. 

For  sharp  results  take  care  to  judge  distance  correctly. 
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Cable  Releases 

Below  we  show  the  cable  releases 
we  can  supply.  Please  note  this  and 
refer  to  them  by  number. 

Xo.  2 — 7-inch.  Used  on  Xos.  1 
and  2  B.  15.  Shutter  on  Xo.  lA 
Kodak  Junior,  Xo.  2C  Folding 
Autographic  Brownie,  Xo.  3A  Fold- 
ing Autographic  Brownie  and  Xo. 
3A  Autographic  Kodak.    . 

Xo.  4— 7^/2 -inch.  Used  on  Kodak 
Auto  Shutter  on  Xo.  3A  F.  P.  K. 
and  Xo.  4  F.  P.  K. 

Xo.  5 — 6-inch.  P'sed  on  new 
style  Compound  Shutter.  Attaches 
to  top  of  shutter. 

Xo.  6 — 12-inch.  Used  on  new 
style  Compound  Shutter.  Attaches 
to  top  of  shutter. 

Xo.  7 — 10-inch.  Used  on  Kodak 
Auto   Shutter  on   Premo  Cameras. 

Xo.  8 — 2^ -inch.  L'sed  on  Xo.  1 
Autographic  Kodak  Special  with 
Optimo  Shutter. 

Xo.  10— 10-inch.  Used  on  old 
style  Compound  Shutter  formerly 
fitted  with  bulb. 

Xo.  11 — 6>'2-inch.  Used  on  Xo. 
1  B.  B.  Shutter  fitted  with  bulb  on 
Xo.  lA  R.  R.  Type,  and  Xo.  3 
F.  P.  K. 

Xo.  12 — 9-inch.  Used  on  old 
style  Xi).  2  P>.  !'>.  Shutter  formerly 
fitted  with  bulb  on  Xo.  3.\  F.  P.  K. 
and  Xo.  4  F.  P.  K. 

Xo.  13 — 3-inch.  Used  on  Xo.  0 
B.    B.    Shutter    on    Xo.    1    Kodak 

Junior. 

Xo.  15 — 6-inch.  Used  on  Xo.  lA 
Optimo  Shutter  on  Xo.  3A  Auto- 
graphic Special  Kodak. 

Xo.  16 — 9-inch.  Used  on  Xo.  2 
B.  B.  Shutter  on  Xo.  2C  Autogra- 
phic Kodak  Junior. 

Price   2.5f.   each. 
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The  Universal  Tripod  Head 

The  Adjustable  Tripod  Heads 
(Xos.  300,  305  and  310)  we  have 
been  supplying  are  now  discontin- 
ued. To  replace  them  we  are  listing 
the  Universal  Tripod  Head  shown 
above. 

This  new  Head  is  a  simple  and 
effective  device  which  will  fit  any 
regular  Tripod  socket.  Has  ball 
and  socket  joint,  permitting  the 
camera  to  be  tilted  through  an  angle 
of  90  degrees,  and  is  particularly 
desirable  for  photographing  objects 
at  close  quarters.  The  price  is  a 
drillar  and  a  quarter. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  show  the 
higher  priced  goods. 


The  way  to  keep  in  the  limelight 
is  to  be  constantly  doing  something. 
The  way  to  pass  into  eclipse  is  to 
be  constantly  telling  what  you  are 
c/oiiu/  to  do. 

The  K(;dak  Portrait  Attachment 
is  a  great  aid  in  promoting  amateur 
photography  indoors. 
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Timely  Information 

CONTRAST  VEL\'ET  A^ELOX  will  give 
a  good  snapp\'  print  from  any  weak  nega- 
tive that  is  at  all  printable.  Over-exposure 
in  snow  scenes  and  under-developnieut  through 
low  temperature  of  de\eloper  are  now  producing 
many  difficult  printers,  but  "Contrast"  will  en- 
able the  photographer  to  get  good  prints. 

Tell  your  customers  about  Contrast  A'elvet 
\^elox  —  the  paper  for  flat,  weak,  lifeless  films. 
Tell  them  also  to  use  a  thermometer  consistentlv 
when  developing  films  in  the  tank,  so  as  to  guard 
against  under-development  through  too  low  a 
temperature  of  the  solution. 

By  the  way,  the  forthcoming  number  of 
Kodakery  will  have  a  real  good  article  on  pictur- 
ing snow  scenes.  Be  sure  to  read  this  article 
yourself,  and  be  sure  that  3'our  customers  do  the 
same  thing.  Proper  use  of  that  article  bv  you 
will  start  many  a  Kodaker  a-picturing  the  beauti- 
ful snow  scenes  which  we  all  like,  even  if  we  hate 
the  cold. 
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Confessions 
J  ^  Salesman 


'^(JME  years  ago,  never  mind  just 

0  liow  many,  I  hopped  from  a 
side  door  Pullman  on  the  old  U.  P. 
and  landed  with  a  thud  in  the 
freight  yards  in  Denver. 

"I  possessed  two  dollars  and 
thirty-five  cents  and  an  unlimited 
stock  of  nerve,  and  I  wandered  out 
of  the  yards  towards  town  and  ulti- 
mately found  myself  in  the  'ring" 
of  the  old  Bullshead  Corral,  a  meet- 
ing and  market  place  for  cattlemen. 

"I  strolled  up  to  a  pleasant  faced 
man  of  about  thirty  and  told  him  I 
wanted  a  job.  He  looked  me  over 
for  a  moment,  and  then  asked  me 
if  I  knew  anything  about  the  cow 
business. 

"I  told  him  I  could  milk  and  he 
let  a  laugh  out  of  him  that  could 
have  been  heard  in  the  Capitol 
building  if  there  had  been  one  in 
Denver  at  the  time,  for  condensed 
milk  from  Chicago  was  about  the 
only  kind  ever  seen  on  the  range  in 
those  days. 

''He  next  inquired  if  I  could  ride  : 

1  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
truthfully.  Hadn't  I  just  ridden 
from  Chicago  to  Denver  without 
paying  a  sou — and  I  could  ride  a 
horse. 

"He  fixed  me  up  with  a  bunk  and 
blankets  for  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  announced  that  he  would 
give  me  a  try-out  on  his  ranch,  and 
then  he  introduced  me  to  a  sleepv 
eyed  broncho  and  said  I  could  ride 
him  out  to  the  ranch,  some' forty 
miles  distant. 
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"The  horse  never  moved  from  his 
tracks  while  I  was  cinching  the  big 
California  saddle,  and  took  the  bit 
without  a  murmur.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  mount  one  of  the  corral 
helpers  happened  along  and  wanted 
to  know  if  that  was  the  brute  I  was 
going  to  ride.  I  replied  'Yep,'  so  he 
asked  me  to  wait  a  moment  and  he 
disappeared,  returning  presentlv 
with  a  pair  of  heavily  rowelled 
spurs  and  a  lead-butted  quirt — a 
short  handled  braided  leather  whip. 

"I  asked  him  what  was  the  idea, 
and  he  told  me  I'd  find  out  just  as 
soon  as  I  landed  on  that  bronc's 
deck — I  did. 

"Imagine  a  storm  at  sea.  an 
earthquake,  and  falling  down  an 
elevator  shaft  all  combined. 

"Could  that  horse  buck?  He 
could  ;  he  had  studied  under  all  the 
old  masters  and  then  taken  a  post- 
graduate course,  besides  being  an 
inventor  of  no  mean  ability. 

"I  placed  my  foot  in  the  stirrup 
and  then  a  leg  over  his  back ;  syn- 
chronising perfectly  with  me  he 
also  rose  and  came  down  with  all 
four  feet  in  a  bunch. 

"I  landed,  not  on  his  back,  but 
on  my  face  in  the  corral  yard. 

"It  was  a  case  of  misplaced  con- 
fidence :  I  had  been  grossly  be- 
trayed, and  I  arose  with  good  Col- 
orado soil  in  my  mouth,  fire  in  my 
eye  and  that  lead  butted  quirt  in 
my  hand  ;  the  horse  having  shaken 
me  off  as  he  would  a  fly  that  had 
gone  to  sleep. 
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"I  tried  the  mount  again  and  this 
time  I  landed,  giving  him  the  spurs 
and  a  rap  between  the  e}es  with 
the  end  of  the  quirt  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  surprised  and  an- 
noyed and  showed  it  plainly — and 
fancifully. 

"He  used  his  full  bag  of  tricks 
but  I  managed  to  stick,  though 
there  were  moments  when  T  fain 
would  have  been  elsewhere,  and 
occasions  when  I  nearly  was. 

"My  new  boss  and  the  assembled 
bunch  of  punchers  enjoyed  our  duet 
immensely,  and  a  pleasant  time  was 
had  by  all. 

"We  finally  arrived  at  the  ranch  ; 
I  wasn't  much  interested  in  the  sur- 
roundings except  a  place  where  I 
could  go  to  sleep  on  my  stomach, 
but  I  had  licked  that  horse  and 
landed  the  job. 

"Xow  this  little  experience  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  salesmanship.  I 
wanted  a  job  and  said  that  I  could 
ride,  and  I  had  to  make  good — I 
had  to  sell  myself  to  that  ranch 
boss. 

"I  knew  I  could  ride  the  sort  of 
horses  I  had  seen  in  the  East,  and 
when  I  saw  I  was  up  against  it  I 
just  did  the  best  I  could  to  deliver 
the  goods ;  that  I  won  out  had  an 
element  of  luck  in  it  I  admit,  but 
if  you  know  enough  to  g\xQ  vou 
confidence  you  can  afford  to  take 
a  chance." 


The  Mayor  of  a  tcnigii  border 
town  was  about  to  engage  a  preach- 
er for  the  new  church.  "Parson, 
you  aren't  by  any  chance  a  Baptist, 
are  you?"  "Why,  no.  not  neces- 
sarily. Why?"  "Well.  I  was  just 
a-goin"  to  sa}'  we  have  to  haul  our 
water  twelve  mik's." 


\ 
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Sundries 

There  were  thousands  of  cameras 
given  as  Christmas  presents,  and 
you  should  pay  particular  attention 
to  these  new  customers,  that  they 
may  get  started  right  and  keep 
right. 

Remember  that  the\-  are  new  cus- 
tomers not  only  for  film  and  paper, 
but  also  for  all  the  sundry  aids  to 
better  work  in  selling  which  you 
like  to  pride  yourself. 

\  ou'll  soon  have  the  opportunity 
of  initiating  them  into  the  mysteries 
of  flashlight  work,  and  you'll  find 
the  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder  of 
the  utmost  usefulness  in  simplifxing 
the  work. 


Feel  your  way  along.  Pick  and 
choose  among  the  mass  of  argu- 
ments you  have  at  your  command, 
and  watch  the  eft'ect  of  each  as  you 
si)ring  it  on   him. 

Try  to  discover  the  point  of  con- 
tact at  which  his  interest  can  be 
made  to  touch  your  proposition. 

Be  quick  to  catch  the  look  in  his 
eye  that  shows  you  have  caught  his 
closer  attention,  and  instantly  throw 
the  whole  force  of  your  batteries 
upon  the  vulneral)le  point  that  he 
lias   (li>cloNC(l. 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


RE^IEAIBER  the  other  morning, 
Sammy,  when  JMcCaUum  came 
in  and  borrowed  the  only  Xo.  lA 
Special  we  had  in  stock  to  sell  to 
a  customer  of  his  ? 

"Fred  Johnson,  the  _\onngster  we 
have  just  put  behind  the  counter, 
with  his  eyes  popping  out  with 
amazement,  remarked  as  ]\Iac  went 
out:  'Why  he  is  going  to  sell  it  to 
one  of  his  customers.'  He  simply 
couldn't  understand  why  I  should 
be  willing  to  help  out  a  competitor. 

"]\IcCallum  has  been  in  business 
here  a  good  many  years  longer 
than  I  have.  1  well  remember  the 
lirst  day  this  store  opened.  ^Ic- 
Callum  came  in  and  introduced 
himself  and  said  that  as  long  as  we 
were  going  to  be  competitors  we 
ought  to  be  friends,  and  I  agreed 
with  him.  Time  has  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  this  move.  He  knew 
and  I  knew  that  there  was  room 
eiTOUgh  for  both  of  us,  and  that 
neither  one  of  us  could  corral  all  the 
business,  so  we  both  started  in  to 
make    some    business    for   ns   both. 

■"It  may  sur])rise  _\-ou,  Sammy,  to 
know  that  1  s])end  a  good  many 
evenings  at  Mac's  house,  and  he  at 
mine,  making  plans  to  boost  ama- 
teur  picture   making   in   this   burg. 

■'\\'e  kn.ow  that  the  more  adver- 
tising we  do  to  ])opnlarize  picture 
making  the  better  it  will  he  for  both 
of  us,  and  we  both  have  made  a  fair 
success,  as  you  will  admit,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  this  success  has  been 
due    to   our    friendly    co-operation. 
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"I  happened  to  pick  up  a  copy  of 
a  bright  little  trade  paper.  The  Am- 
bassador, the  other  day,  and  in  it 
I  found  an  account  of  a  business 
meeting  held  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
cities,  where  the  following  ques- 
tions were  asked : 

"  'What  part  of  your  business  re- 
sults from  sales  to  old  customers, 
and  what  part  of  it  comes  from  new 
trade?' 

"The  second  question :  'Can  a 
merchant  build  up  a  permanently 
successful  business  if  he  is  depen- 
dent for  volume  upon  new  trade  ?" 

"I  guess  those  two  cjueries  would 
set  any  business  man  to  thinking, 
and  I  was  more  than  eager  to  read 
the  answers  given  by  the  merchant 
to  whom  these  queries  were  put. 

"This  merchant  had  been  fore- 
warned so  he  was  able  to  answer  it 
intelligently  not  only  with  the  facts 
as  they  existed  in  his  own  store,  but 
he  also  had  letters  from  several 
other  merchants  expressing  their 
opinions. 

"Here  is  what  he  found:  that  the 
merchants  who  kept  a  careful  rec- 
ord admitted  that  only  about  twen- 
tv  per  cent,  of  their  sales  were  made 
U^  l)e(^l)le  who  had  bought  three 
times  or  more,  and  that  eighty  per 
cent,  were  made  to  new  customers, 
and  that  merchants  who  did  n.ot 
keep  a  careful  record  were  of  the 
opinion  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  their 
sales  were  made  to  regular  custo- 
mers, and  forty  per  cent,  to  tran- 
sients. 
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"This  merchant  admitted  that  in 
his  judgment,  excepting  in  very 
large  cities  with  an  enormous  float- 
ing population,  permanent  success 
was  absolutely  dependent  \ipon 
retaining  patronage. 

"He  also  admitted  that  a  study  of 
his  own  sales  developed  a  great  sur- 
prise;  that  he  was  not  only  sur- 
prised but  alarmed. 

"Remember.  Sam.  when  about  a 
year  ago  you  and  I  went  over  our 
ledger  and  checked  up  the  closed 
accounts  that  should  still  have  been 
open,  and  the  number  of  misunder- 
standings we  were  able  to  straighten 
out  and  so  get  the  customer  back. 
One  woman,  I  remember,  had  quit 
trading  with  us  because  we  always 
spelled  her  name  wrong. 

"This  merchant  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation similar  to  ours  and  this 
is  what  he  found :  that  some  people 
did  not  return  because  they  had  not 
been  properly  treated ;  that  others 
did  not  return-  because  the  mer- 
chant had  failed  to  remind  them 
that  he  was  still  on  earth. 

"He  wrote  fifty  letters  and  re- 
ceived twenty  replies  which  he  ac- 
cepted as  also  expressing  the  views 
of  those  who  did  not  answer.  This 
proved  to  him  that  not  less  than 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  who  failed  to 
return,  had  stayed  away  because  he 
did  not  remind  them  that  he  was 
still  in  business. 

"just  think.  Sam.  of  the  dollars 
merchants  are  losing  because  they 
have  failed  to  take  advantage,  and 
follow  up  the  good  impression  one 
or  two  satisfactory  sales  have  made, 
and  if  that  don't  prove  that  good 
advertising  pays.  Sammy.  I  don't 
know  what  does." 


Autographic  Exposure 
Records 

"Vcs.  your  film>  are  ready;  sorry, 
but  you  don't  seem  to  strike  expo- 
sures quite  as  well  as  you  should. 

"Do  you  keep  any  record  of  your 
exposures  so  you  can  make  com- 
parisons to  aid  you  in  your  future 
work  ? 

"Well,  why  don't  you?  It  is  a 
verv  simple  matter  with  the  Auto- 
graphic Feature  on  your  Kodak. 

"Certainly  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  add  the  exposure  data  after 
vou  have  made  the  location  or  other 
memoranda." 

Like  this :  Suppose  you  are  pho- 
tographing a  subject  in  a  good, 
bright  light :  shutter  speed  I  /50_  of 
a  second  and  Stop  Xo.  8.  After 
vou  have  made  the  exposure  and 
have  made  your  autographic  record 
of  date  and  title,  all  you  need  for 
vour  exposure  record  will  be  'R' 
for  bright  light  and  1/50-8.  and 
so  forth  for  any  variety  of  expo- 
sures. So  when  your  roll  of  film 
is  developed  you  will  have  the  ex- 
posure time  of  every  exposure  on 
the  roll,  and  if  any  are  over  or 
under-exposed  you  will  know  how 
to  avoid  making  the  same  mistake 
next  time. 

There  are  so  many  different  ways 
in  which  the  autographic  record  is 
a  big  help,  but  to  my  notion  one  of 
the  greatest  is  the  ability  to  record 
the  exposure  time  right  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  negative  where  it  just 
can't  get  lost. 

Start  the  beginner  right  and  he 
will  come  back  to  you. 
1^ 
N'ou  nia\-  scheme  and  dream — 
connive  and  C(Mitrive  until  your 
hairs  whiten,  but  you  will  never  find 
a  substitute  for  liard  work. — Her- 
bert Kanfnian. 
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The  Primary  Page 

for -file  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


IX  comes  a  cu>tumer  and  remarks. 
"I  have  heard  of  'orthochro- 
matic"  plates  and  of  the  orthochro- 
matic  qualities  of  X.  C.  Film — 
what  does  'orthochromatic'  mean?" 

All  right — here  you  are.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  photography  the 
plates  used  to  give  very  untruthful 
renderings  of  color  values.  Yellow 
and  red.  for  instance,  photographed 
as  black,  while  violet,  indigo  and 
blue  photographed  as  white. 

The  ordinar}-  plate  is  highly  sen- 
sitive to  violet,  a  trifle  less  sensitive 
to  indigo,  and  so  on.  until  as  we  a])- 
proach  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  yellow  and  orange  rays 
affect  the  plate  but  little,  and  the 
red  rays  hardly  at  all. 

An  orthochromatic  plate  or  film 
is  one  in  which  these  errors  have 
been  so  far  corrected  as  to  give  a 
truer  color  value.  I.e.,  the  emulsion 
is  sensitive  to  a  wide  range  of  colors 
in  an  equal  or  nearly  equal  degree. 

With  a  non-orthochromatic  plate 
you  might  be  making  a  picture  with 
say.  a  bed  of  flowers  in  the  fore- 
ground —  some  light  yellow  and 
others  dark  blue. 

The  negative,  owing  to  its  defi- 
ciencies, would  yield  a  print  in 
which  the  light  yellow  flowers 
would  appear  darker  than  the  dark 
blue  ones,  though,  to  the  eye, 
the  yellow  flowers  would  appear 
lighter.     In  other  words,  it  would 
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not  give,  in  the  resulting  picture, 
the  true  color  values. 

The  fully  orthochromatic  plate  or 
film  corrects  these  errors  and  ren- 
ders the  color  I'alucs  (the  depths 
of  color  )  in  their  proper  relation  to 
each  other.  In  the  same  way  the 
orthochromatic  film  helps  preserve 
cloud  eft'ects.  dift'erentiating  be- 
tween the  clouds  and  the  surround- 
ing blue  sky. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  factories 
such  as  ours,  in  producing  any  de- 
sired degree  of  orthochromatism. 

\\'e  make  many  brands  of  ortho- 
chromatic plates.  It  would  not, 
however,  be  practical  to  make  them 
all  orthochromatic  or  color  sensitive 
in  the  same  degree.  For  instance, 
we  make  one  plate  called  the  "Pan- 
chromatic." which  is  used  a  great 
deal  by  engravers  in  preparing  for 
three  color  process  work,  and  by 
commercial  photographers  in  copy- 
ing paintings,  and  photographing 
furniture. 

This  plate  is  so  sensitive  to  red 
that  not  even  the  usual  ruby  lamp 
can  be  used  in  the  dark  room.  It 
should  be  loaded  and  developed  in 
absolute  darkness. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  such  a 
plate  would  not  be  practical  for 
ordinary  purposes. 

Xow  just  a  word  in  particular 
about  Kodak  film :  Kodak  film  was 
first  made  an  orthochromatic  film 
in  1903.  Up  to  that  time  we  had 
sold    hundreds     of    thousands    of 
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orange  dark-room  lamps  in  our  de- 
veloping outfits.  Immediately  it  be- 
came necessary  to  substitute  a  deej) 
red  for  orange  because  this  ortho- 
chromatic  film  was  so  sensitive  to 
yellow. 

As  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
dry  plates  in  the  world,  as  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  of  orthochro- 
matic  dry  plates  in  the  world,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  being  the  largest 
film  manufacturers  in  the  world. 
we  have  at  our  command  every  ad- 
vantage that  experience  and  scien- 
tific research  can  give.  We  know 
to  what  degree  and  for  what  colors 
the  film  should  be  orthochromatised 
in  order  to  give  the  best  possible 
average  results  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kodaker. 

Since  1903,  Kodak  X.  C.  Film 
has  been  an  orthochromatic  film. 
What  is  more  important,  it  is  prop- 
erly orthochromatic,  and  Kodak  X. 
C.  Film  is  the  most  (perfectly  bal- 
iDiccd  film  in  the  rendering  of  color 
values. 

We  could  say  a  good  deal  more 
regarding  orthochromatism  and 
color  values,  but  at  this  stage  it 
would  only  serve  to  confuse  you. 
Later  we  will  take  this  up  more 
fully  and  explain  some  of  the  more 
common  color-separation  problem--. 

Not  Interested 

I  met  him  on  the  train. 

We  were  traveling  across  an  un- 
interesting stretch  of  flat  country 
and  as  the  Pullman  rolled  along.  I 
pulled  contentedly  at  my  cigar  and 
was  absorbed  in  Collins'  new  book. 
""The  Camera   Man." 

The  stran.ger  fidgeted  a  bit.  threw 
away  the  remnants  of  his  "smoke" 
and.  glancing  at  the  title  of  the  book 
I  was  reading,  accosted  me : 

"Interested  in  photography?" 

"Yes,  you  ?" 


■"L'sed  to  be — not  at  all  now."  he 
answered. 

"Why  did  you  drojj  photogra- 
phy?" 

"Lost  interest.  I've  been  through 
it  all.  Started  with  one  of  those 
original  Kodaks.  Had  the  first  one 
in  our  town.  It  made  a  little  round 
picture,  and  loaded  for  a  hundred 
exposures.    Remember  'em  ?" 

I  nodded  assent. 

"I  made  a  lot  of  the  usual  things 
and  then  I  got  the  disease.  Built  a 
dark-room,  had  three  or  four  types 
of  big  cameras,  batteries  of  lenses, 
took  all  the  photographic  maga- 
zines, was  secretary  of  our  local 
Camera  Club.  Went  in  for  exhibi- 
tions. Made  landscapes  and  sea- 
scapes and  genres — some  of  'em 
pretty  fuzzy."  He  smiled.  "But  I 
don't  make  pictures  any  more." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Funny  how  some  people  are  con- 
stituted." he  said.  "In  business  I 
have  stuck  to  one  line  all  my  life. 
Have  worked  hard — and.  yes.  have 
been  successful.  Made  my  pile  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  every 
few  years  have  changed  my  hobby 
— rests  me.  I  guess." 

"What  have  your  other  hobbies 
been  ?" 

"There  has  certainly  been  some 
variety:  fishing,  yachting,  farming, 
and  all  the  while,  as  a  sort  of  side 
hobby — travel.  Usually  I  take  along 
the  family  when  I  travel.  The  wife 
and  children  are  up  ahead  in  the 
state-room  now." 

"Well."  said  I.  "those  hobbies  of 
yours  are  all  alluring,  especially  to  a 
red-blooded  man.  Init  it  doesn't 
seem  to  me  that  any  of  them  could 
win  me  from  photography." 

"Well,  they  have  me.  I  don't 
care  a  rap  for  photography  any 
more." 

"Too  bad.  for  those  hobbies  offer 
so  many   opportunities    for   picture 
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making,"  1  suggested.  "Just  think 
of  the  pictures  you  could  have  taken 
fishing  and  yachting  and  farming, 
and  of  the  wife  and  children. "" 

"Oh  yes,  I  have  a  lot  of  such  pic- 
tures— albums  full.  Take  my  yacht- 
ing album :  I  get  it  out  now  and 
then  and  look  over  the  Kodak  pic- 
tures that  I  took,  and  it  almost  gives 
nie  the  fever  again — yachting  fever 
I  mean.  It's  full  of  scenes  in  the 
cabin  and  on  deck :  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  pictures  taken  along  the 
Elaine  coast,  some  corking  good 
racing  pictures,  the  fleet  at  anchor 
at  Newport,  a  storm  at  sea  that 
caught  us  ott  Cape  Cod  and  came 
near  being  our  finish.  Then  I  have 
another  album  of  my  fishing  trips 
that  incidentally  ]:»roves  some  of  m\ 
fish  stories." 

"And  }our  travel>r "  1  asked. 

"I  have  one  book  on  Europe  and 
one  on  .America,  and  when  we  get 
back  I  expect  to  have  an  album  full 
of  Japan.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
book  of  pictures  taken  im  the  farm 
and  there  are  three  or  four  albums 
full  of  pictures  that  we  have  made 
of  the  children.  Really,  I  have  had 
a  lot  of  fun  out  of  my  hobbies  and  I 
believe  that  the  changing  from  one 
to  another  has  helped  me  to  keep 
young.  I  play  hard  when  I  play 
and  I  work  harder  }et  when  1  work. 
Photography  was  a  good  hobby 
when  I  rode  it,  as  much  fun  as  any 
(if  them — but  I  am  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  it." 

Just  then  the  train  pulled  nearer 
to  the  mountains  which  had  been 
looming  larger  and  larger  in  the  dis- 
tance and  the  Hobbyist  remarked  to 
me,  as  he  pulled  a  2C  out  of  his 
pocket  and  started  for  the  platform 
of  the  observation  car:  "Isn't  that 
a  wonderful  view?  I  must  get  that 
— Do  you  know.  I  lielieve  I  like 
travel  better  than  any  of  the  hob- 
bies I  have  di-carded." 
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Queries 

("(/;;  yoii  supply  a  plate  back  for 
ciisfoiiicr's  Film  Pack  Prcino? 

I'remos  manufactured  especially 
for  use  with  Film  Packs  can  not  be 
changed  so  as  to  accommodate  dry 
plates. 


L  ail  you  equip  the  Xo.  J  A  Junior 
Kodak  7<'ith  Kodak  A  u  t  0  in  a  t  i  c 
shutter.'' 

Xo  :  the  Juniors  will  not  accom- 
modate that  >tvle  of  -butter. 


Has  the  tinfoil  from  roll  film  any 
eommercial  I'alue,'' 

Ouite  possibly,  but  we,  ourselves, 
are  not  in  the  market  for  same. 


Can  Kodelon  be  used  for  devel- 
opiiuj  films  ill  a  -fO-(/allon  tank? 

We  do  not  recommend  Kodelon 
for  negative  work,  as  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  developing-out  papers. 

What  is  meant  by  the  leord  "an- 
hydrous/" 

This  name  is  applied  to  all  chem- 
ical -alts  from  which  all  water  has 
been  removed.  "Desiccated"  is  a 
-ynonym. 

U'hat  is  a  saturated  solution f 

(  )ne  in  which  the  liquid  has  taken 

u])  all  the  -dlid  which  it  can. 

C'(///  \'();(  dei'clop  tzco  films  at  once 
in  the  Kodak  Film  Tank  by  placing 
them  back  to  back  and  loading  them 
into  the  tank  in  the  dark-room? 

Xo.  because  the  under  film  would 
adhere  to  the  apron  and  develop 
\erv  u'.ievenlv  if  at  all. 


iViiiiii  Miisphy/'rniin'dr 


^iiirJ  —  ^^Ei^jy^ji  jiiiji 
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"TKe  most  successful  salesman 
is  the  one  wKo  presents  his  selling 
points  or  reason  wh>',  so  skillfully, 
so  entKusiastically,  so  convincing- 
ly) tKat  tKe  attention  is  so  full}) 
occupied  witK  tKem,  tnat  reasons 
wKy  not  do  not  come  to  mind.  A 
salesman  wno  consciously  or  un- 
consciously suggests  objections  is 
greatly  increasing  tne  difficulty  of 
making  tKe  sale.  It  is  often  easier 
to  anticipate  or  avoid  suggesting 
opposing  ideas  than  it  is  to  deal 
NvitK  tKem  after  tKey  occur." 

— Sa/esifiatis/i  ip 


No.  1  of  Volume  3,   that's  this  issue.   "The  Kodak  Salesman"  has  been 

tried  and  tested  for  two  full  years.     We  hope  to  make 

it  even  more  useful  to  you,   who  sell 

Kodak  Products. 
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Between  Us 


The  time  has  passed  when  any 
part  of  the  year  can  be  called  "ofif 
season"  for  amateur  photographic 
supplies.  When  you  think  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Ko- 
daks, Brownies  and  Premos,  and 
Graflex  cameras  that  greeted  their 
new  owners  on  Christmas  morning 
you  can  see  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  new  business  they  will 
start — have  already  started — com- 
ing to  you. 

And  in  thinking  of  these  new  cus- 
tomers you  must  bear  in  mind  one 
peculiarity  of  the  average  human, 
and  that  is  this :  he  will  not  devote 
the  same  amount  of  thought  to  the 
mastering  of  a  problem  concerning 
a  recreation  as  he  will  to  one  con- 
cerning business. 


The  manuals  accompanying  the 
cameras  are  very  clear  and  explicit ; 
if  the  beginner  would  study  his 
manual  carefully  and  thoroughly 
he  would  experience  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  securing  good  results. 

The  reverse,  however,  is  the  rule 
— he  or  she  gives  the  manual  a  hur- 
ried "once  over"  and  lets  it  go  at 
that. 

So  when  one  of  these  new  custo- 
mers comes  to  you  and  asks  ques- 
tions that  seem  foolish  to  you, 
makes  mistakes  that  are  absurd, 
bear  this  in  mind :  answer  the  ques- 
tions fully  and  pleasantly.  It  will 
be  a  simple  matter  to  put  them  on 
the  right  track  and  to  keep  them 
there — and  keeping  them  there  is 
what  feeds  the  cash  register. 


The  Box  Brownie  Theory 


Back  of  every  other  thing  made 
there's  a  theory,  and  back  of  the 
humble  Box  Brownies  there's  one 
of  which  you,  as  a  salesman,  should 
have  a  thorough  appreciation  if  you 
are  to  make  the  most  of  their  pos- 
sibilities. 

Rid  your  mind  of  the  notion  that 
Box  Brownies  were  put  on  the  mar- 
ket to  fill  a  demand  for  cheap 
cameras,  purely  and  simply.  The 
price  was  entirely  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  prime  reason  for 
the  existence  of  these  cameras  is  to 
enable  you  to  get  the  youngsters 
going  in  Kodakery  early — to  start 
them  making  pictures  when  they 
are  voun<r. 


The  ideal  of  Box  Brownie  manu- 
facture is  simplicity  of  use,  hence 
its  "open  and  shut"  and,  so  to  speak, 
fool-proof  simplicity — no  distance 
to  estimate,  easy  loading,  no  chance 
of  fog  once  the  camera  is  loaded — 
click  the  shutter  and  get  the  pic- 
ture. With  such  simplicity,  com- 
bine the  low  prices  and  you  have 
the  whole  theory  laid  bare. 

l)irthdays  come  all  year  round, 
and  you  can't  do  a  better  turn  for 
the  boss  than  to  convince  youngsters 
and  their  parents  that  Brownies  are 
the  presents  for  such  happy  occa- 
sions, thereby  starting  them  early 
and  making  it  easy  to  land  them 
in  a  few  \ears  fur  Kodaks. 
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(BJ    Urthochromatic   PlatcN 
with  Filter 


Panchromatic  Results 

The  salesman  dealing  mostly  with 
the  amateur  will  not  often  be  called 
upon  to  explain  the  use  of  Ortho- 
chromatic  or  Panchromatic  Plates, 
but  an  understanding  of  the  subject 
can  not  help  but  be  of  benefit  be- 
cause it  will  broaden  his  knowledge 
of  photographic  possibilities. 

The  matter  that  follows  can  be 
read  with  interest  by  every  photo- 
graphic salesman,  as  it  explains 
very  clearly  and  in  non-technical 
manner  the  use  of  color  plates  and 
filters. 

There  is  no  reason  for  using  a 
panchromatic  plate  when  an  ortho- 
chromatic  will  answer  the  purpose, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  useless 
to  use  an  orthochromatic  plate  for 
a  subject  that  is  entirely  beyond  the 
range  of  its  capabilities. 

Orthochromatic  plates  will  do 
certain  things  and  do  them  well. 
Panchromatic  plates  will  also  do 
certain  things  and  do  them  well,  the 
difference  being  that  the  panchro- 
matic  will   do   everything   that   the 


orthochromatic  will  do  and  a  great 
deal  more. 

Because  all  plates  are,  to  a  de- 
gree, sensitive  to  all  light,  has  led 
some  photographers  to  believe  that 
with  an  extremely  long  exposure  a 
fairly  satisfactory  rendering  of  red 
objects  can  be  secured  on  ordinary 
orthochromatic  plates,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  If  the  subject  con- 
tains other  colors  than  red  it  is  not 
possible  to  secure  even  a  passable 
rendering. 

The  ordinary  plate  is  sensitive  to 
blue,  violet  and  ultra-violet.  The 
orthochromatic  plate  is  sensitive  to 
these  same  colors,  and  in  a  certain 
degree  to  green  and  yellow,  while 
the  panchromatic  is  sensitive  to  all 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

All  plates,  however,  are  super- 
sensitive to  blue,  violet  and  ultra- 
violet, so  it  is  necessary  with  ortho- 
cliromatic  and  panchromatic  plates 


Wrattt'ii    Panchromatic.    K3   hiUcr 

to  use  a  yellow  filter  which  will  cut 
out  all  the  ultra-violet  and  enough 
of  the  blue  and  violet  light  to  bring 
these  colors  into  proper  relation  to 
the  other  colors  to  which  these 
plates  are  sensitive.     These  yellow 
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(A)   PIROT  RUG 
Ortliochromatic   Plate,  with   Filter 

filters  could  be  done  away  with  if  They  make  an  increase  of  exposure 

plates  could  be  made  less  sensitive  necessary  only  because  they  cvit  out 

to  blues  and  violets — but  this  is  not  the  greater  portion  of  the  light  to 

possible.  which  the  plate  is  most  sensitive. 


TlIK  SAxME  RUG 
Wratten   Panchromatic,  K3   Kilter 


\'ellow  filters  then  are  used  to  ctit 
out  the  surplus  of  blue  light,  but 
they  in  no  way  increase  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  ])late  to  other  colors. 


With  the  (irthochromatic  plate 
this  allows  bright  green,  yellow, 
blue  and  violet  objects  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  plate  more  nearly 
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in  proportion  to  the  impression  they 
make  upon  the  eye.  so  a  K2  filter 
and  orthochromatic  plate  can  be 
said  to  give  an  approximately  cor- 
rect rendering  of  these  colors. 

They  are  no  more  sensitive  to 
red,  however,  than  an  ordinary 
plate,  so,  regardless  of  the  filter 
used,  red  objects  will  photograph  as 
black  in  an  orthochromatic  plate.  A 
panchromatic  plate  must  be  used  to 
secure  a  truthful  rendering  of  red. 
orange  or  any  color  of  which  red  is 
a  part. 

Examples  of  results  secured  by 
n  s  i  n  g  panchromatic  plates  are 
usually  compared  with  results  se- 
cured on  ordinary  plates,  and  while 
the  difference  does  not  exaggerate 
the  rendering  of  red  objects  it  may 
seem  an  exaggeration  to  those  who 
use  orthochromatic  plates  and  color 
filters.  For  this  reason  we  show 
two  examples  of  the  best  results 
that  could  be  secured  on  orthochro- 
matic plates  with  a  filter  and  the 
results  on  Wratten  Panchromatic 
Plates  with  K3  filter. 

In  the  first  example  (  A  )  the  cen- 
ter of  the  rug  is  a  brilliant  red,  the 
design  showing  in  black.  One  sees 
at  a  glance  that  the  orthochromatic 
plate  does  not  show  any  contrast 
between  the  red  and  black,  the  de- 
sign being  entirely  lost.  The  back- 
ground of  the  outer  border  is  bufl:' 
and  this  is  rendered  very  well  by  the 
orthochromatic  plate.  With  an  ordi- 
nary plate  this  would  also  be  dark. 
The  various  colored  figures  in  the 
outer  border  are  also  fairly  well 
rendered  except  the  reds. 

The  result  could  not  be  called  sat- 
isfactory, however,  as  the  prints 
would  not  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  rug,  and  if  the 
prints  were  to  be  colored  those  from 
the  panchromatic  negative  would  be 
very  satisfactory,  while  those  from 
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the  orthochromatic  negatives  would 
be  impossible. 

The  second  example  (B)  show^- 
a  rug  with  black  design  on  a  dull 
red  ground,  the  smaller  figures  in 
lighter  colors  being  outlined  with 
black.  The  orthochromatic  plate 
picks  out  the  blues,  yellows,  greens 
and  whites,  but  the  black  design, 
which  is  of  greatest  importance,  is 
entirely  lost.  The  panchromatic 
plate  gives  a  satisfactory  rendering, 
the  result  being  what  the  eye  sees 
as  nearh'  as  can  be  shown  without 
coloring  the  print. 

Correct  rendering  with  panchro- 
matic plates  recjuires  only  the  use 
of  the  correct  yellow  filter  ('K3) 
which  absorbs  the  surplus  of  blue 
light.  There  are  instances,  how- 
ever, where  only  an  incorrect  ren- 
dering of  colored  objects  will  give 
a  satisfactory  result  in  a  photo- 
graph. For  cxcuuplc,  a  carpet  or 
rug  may  have  a  dark  green  ground 
1^'ith  an  orange  or  red  figure  that 
is  of  the  tone  as  dark  as  the  ground, 
the  only  contrast  being  in  the  colors. 
A  perfectly  correct  rendering  would 
make  both  colors  appear  in  the  pho- 
tograph in  so  nearly  the  same  shade 
of  grey  that  there  would  be  no  con- 
trast. 

In  such  a  case  one  of  the  colors 
nuist  be  over-corrected  or  made 
lighter.  A  green  filter  will  absorb 
red.  allowing  the  green  to  photo- 
graph lighter  and  an  orange  filter 
will  absorb  green,  allowing  the  red 
to  photograph  lighter,  the  nature  of 
the  subject  determining  which  of 
the  colors  should  be  made  lighter 
to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sult, but  these  results  can  only  be 
secured  on  a  panchromatic  plate. 

\\  ithin  certain  limits  orthochro- 
luatic  plates  will  give  excellent  re- 
sults— beyond  those  limits  only  pan- 
chromatic plates  can  give  satisfac- 
torv  results. 
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KODAK" 


Is  our  Registered  and 
common-law  Trade-AIark 
and  cannot  be  rightfully 
applied  except  to  goods  of 
our  manufacture. 

If  a  dealer  tries  to  sell  you, 
under  the  Kodak  name,  a 
camera  or  films,  or  other  goods 
not  of  our  manufacture,  youcan 
be  sure  that  he  has  an  inferior 
article  that  he  is  trying  to  mar- 
ket on  the  Kodak  renutation. 

//  it  isn  't  an  Eastman ,  it  isn  't  a  Kodak 

CANADIAN   KODAK   CO. 
LIMITED 

Toronto,   Canada 


If  It  Isn't  An  Eastman,  It 
Isn't  a  Kodak 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  tell  the  story  of  Kodak  in  many 
different  ways  because  Kodak  keys 
in  so  completely  with  every  other 
form  of  recreation  and  has  a  multi- 
tude of  practical  uses  as  well. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  pres- 
tige of  Kodak ;  we  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  Kodak  has  done  so 
much  in  the  way  of  providing  recre- 
ation and  instruction. 

The  word  "Kodak"  is  our  sole 
property,  as  it  is  our  registered  and 
common-law  trade  mark  and  can 
not  be  rightfully  applied  except  to 
goods  made  by  the  Kodak  com- 
panies. 

To  protect  you  and  your  custo- 
mers, to  insure  their  getting  the 
genuine  Kodak  goods,  and  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  necessity  of 
looking  for  this  trade  mark  wc  fre- 
quently make  use  of  space  in  the 
magazines  to  inform  tlic  j)uhlic  that 


"Kodak"  is  our  registered  and  com- 
mon-law trade  mark. 

Such  an  advertisement  (in  re- 
duced form)  we  show  on  this  page, 
which  we  are  running  in  the  current 
magazines. 


Exclusive 

"I  thank  you  very  much  for 
showing  me  your  different  cameras, 
but  I'm  just  looking  'round  to-day, 
and" — 

"Just  a  moment,  please;  I  hadn't 
quite  finished  showing  you  about 
this  Kodak;  in  fact,  I  haven't  ex- 
plained one  of  its  most  important 
points,  and  that  is  the  Autographic 
Feature." 

"Autographic  Feature  —  what 
does  that  mean?" 

"You  see  this  little  sort  of  a  trap 
door  in  the  back  of  the  camera, — 
well  after  you  have  made  an  expo- 
sure you  can  write  any  data  or 
memorandum  you  wish,  and  it  will 
appear  on  the  margin  of  the  film 
after  it  has  been  developed  and 
fixed,  and  remain  right  where  you 
want  it  as  a  permanent  record." 

"If  you  don't  want  to  make  an 
autographic  record  on  any  of  the 
films  you  of  course  don't  have  to : 
and,  if  necessary,  you  can  use  non- 
autographic  film  in  the  Kodak;  but 
when  you  do  want  to  make  the  au- 
tographic record  you  will  have  to 
use  the  Autographic  Film." 

"Well,  I  suppose  other  cameras 
have  this  Autographic  Feature, 
don't  they?" 

"Xo,  sir — the  z\utographic  Fea- 
ture is  an  exclusive  Eastman  de- 
vice.*' 

"Oh.  Um  I  I  didn't  know  that — 
pretty  good  thing,  isn't  it? 

"All  right,  stick  this  No.  3-A  in 
a  carrying  case  and  let  me  have 
half  a  dozen  rolls  of  film." 

"Thank  vou.  sir — come  again." 
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Confessions 
y  ^  Salesman 


IF  you  want  a  good,  hearty  laugh 
read  Booth  Tarkington's  story 
about  the  boy  who  became  infatu- 
ated with  the  man  who  played  the 
big  horn  in  the  band. 

"To  possess  a  horn  became  an 
obsession  with  that  boy ;  he  went 
around  with  his  cheeks  puffed 
out,  sounding  'Um  pa' — 'Um  pa.' 
'Umph'  in  his  deepest  chest  notes. 
He  tried  to  manufacture  a  horn  out 
of  an  old  section  of  garden  hose  and 
a  tin  funnel,  and  he  finally  came 
into  possession  of  a  horn  through 
the  cupidity  of  a  boy  acquaintance 
who  'borrowed'  a  very  old  Frencli 
Hunting  Horn  from  his  uncle's  col- 
lection and  sold  it  to  him  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  cash  and  a  sundr\- 
collection  of  articles  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  average  boy.    . 

"The  story  has  a  laugh  in  every 
line,  and  at  the  same  time  points  a 
moral  to  decorate  this  tale — and 
this  is  'when  a  bo}-  wants  anything 
he  zvants  it  bad.' 

"And  when  a  boy  really  wants 
something  he  is  mighty  serious 
about  it. 

"How  many  boys  do  you  suppose 
have  stood  outside  of  your  display 
windows  and  just  gloated  over 
some  shiny  Kodak  or  Brownie,  and 
in  their  imagination,  each  fancying 
himself  a  great  artist  proudly  dis- 
playing his  pictures  to  a  favored 
few,  and  when  he  passed  along  the 
street  people  would  nudge  each 
other  and  say,  'That's  Willie  Smith, 
the  Boy  Artist.' 
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"Such  things  are  very  real  to  a 
boy. 

"And  suppose  some  day  the  boy 
just  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer, 
and  that  he  summoned  all  his  cour- 
age, came  into  the  store  and  asked 
you  to  show  him  that  camera,  just 
so  he  could  hold  it  in  his  hand  for 
a  moment. 

"And  supposing  that  you  just 
didn't  like  boys  much  or  had  for- 
gotten that  you  used  to  be  one,  and 
that  you  answered  his  questions 
with  indifference  and  made  no  move 
to  take  the  camera  from  the  show- 
case;  well,  if  you  can  remember 
when  you  were  a  boy  you  will  know 
the  feeling  of  hot  resentment  that 
spread  all  over  him,  and  how  it 
glowed  and  burned  long  after  you 
had   forgotten  the  incident. 

"And  supposing  some  day,  may- 
be a  week,  or  a  month,  or  six 
months  later  that  boy's  Grandpa  or 
Grandma  or  Uncle  or  Auntie  is  pay- 
ing a  visit,  and  learns  of  his  one 
great  all-consuming  desire,  and  he 
is  given  the  money  that  will  make 
that  camera  all  his  very  own. 

"Will  he  come  to  you  for  it?  li 
there  is  another  dealer  in  town,  or 
if  he  can  get  it  anywhere  else  he 
will  not. 

"  "How  long  ago  was  it.  Jim,  that 
we  made  that  camping  trip?  Let's 
see — why  that  was  five  years  ago — 
Goodness  !  it  doesn't  seem  half  that 
long."  And  there  you  are — time 
flies,  and  just  so  with  the  young- 
sters.  That  boy  of  fourteen  is  nine- 
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teen  now,  almost  a  grown  man  with 
probably  a  fairly  good  job  or  a 
comfortable  allowance. 

"If  he  came  into  the  store  now  he 
would  get  all  kinds  of  attention. 

"You  see  I  knoiv;  when  I  was  a 
small  boy  I  wanted  nice  things  just 
the  same  as  the  other  kids,  but  con- 
tributions from  the  family  purse 
for  luxuries  were  infrequent  and 
small,  and  I  had  to  take  a  good  deal 
of  it  out  in  just  wanting — so  when 
anyone  in  a  store  was  nice  to  me, 
even  if  I  was  only  'shopping.'  you 
can  gamble  that  I  appreciated  it — 
and  when  I  was  snubbed  I  remem- 
bered it — and  were  I  to  go  back  to 
that  old  town  to-day  there  would 
be  some  stores  you  couldn't  drag 
me  into. 

"Early  impressions  are  strong  im- 
pressions—so humor  the  eager-eyed 
youngsters  a  bit — they  will  remem- 
ber and  come  back  to  you  when 
they  have  money  to  spend." 


You  may  be  a  "jolly,  good  fel- 
low," with"  a  soft  smile  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  pointed  words  spoken 
hurriedly,  but  when  you  reach  for  a 
telephone  receiver  and  answer  a 
stranger,  the  latter  is  at  a  double 
disadvantage  —  he's  not  familiar 
with  your  mode  of  speaking  and  he 
can't  see  that  smile,  both  good  as- 
sets. Courtesy,  especially  over  the 
'phone,  costs  nothing  and  is  valu- 
able.— Texas  and  Pacific  Railway 
Magazine. 
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Professor  Fudge — What  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Jones,  by  speaking  of 
Dick  Wagner,  Ludie  Beethoven, 
Charlie  Gounod  and  Fred  Handel? 

Jones — Well,  you  told  me  to  get 
familiar  with   tlie  great  composers. 
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Two  Good  Suggestions 

Through  the  courtesy  of 
Schramm-Johnson,  Drugs,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  we  are  enabled,  on  page 
9,  to  show  a  reproduction  of  a  most 
interesting  window  display  they  re- 
cently installed. 

As  is  well  known.  Salt  I^ake  City 
is  rich  in  history  and  has  many 
points  of  interest  photographically. 

This  historical  window  was  in- 
stalled during  the  week  of  the  State 
Fair,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
thousands  of  visitors. 

The  display  included  pictures  of 
early  immigrants  arriving  by  ox- 
team  in  1859;  views  of  the  Mormon 
Temple  and  Tabernacle  in  course  of 
erection  in  1867;  the  old  Volunteer 
Fire  Department ;  the  first  bicycle 
in  Utah  in  1872,  and  many  others. 
A  number  of  pictures  of  modern 
Salt  Lake  City  were  shown  as  well, 
the  whole  forming  a  display  of  re- 
markable value  and  interest. 

Every  city  or  town  in  the  country 
has  similar  ])ictures  of  interest,  and 
such  a  display  in  your  town  would 
attract  equal  attention. 

Li  making  window  picture  dis- 
plays the  Schramm-Johnson  Com- 
pany places  the  pictures  on  ordinary 
dressing  room  screens  covered  with 
brown  burlap.  The  screens  are  so 
arranged  in  the  windows  that  the 
spectators  have  the  impression  of  a 
miniature  art  gallery  before  them. 

Here  is  another  good  suggestion 
from  them :  "When  our  men  are 
changing  the  windows,  rather  than 
place  a  canvas  in  front  of  the  win- 
dows, we  simply  place  these  screens 
against  the  inside  of  the  glass,  with 
attractive  amateur  photographs. 
We  find  that  photographs  are  the 
most  attractive  display  matter  we 
have." 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


SAAlAl  V,  1  had  a  talk  with  the  ad- 
vertising manager  on  the  Star 
the  other  day,  and  as  I  am  going  to 
be  unusually  busy  for  a  while  I  am 
going  to  turn  our  advertising  over 
to  you  with  the  assistance  of  the 
man  on  the  Star. 

"In  the  Star  office  they  receive  a 
huge  lot  of  papers  from  all  over, 
and  it  is  quite  interesting  to  study 
the  way  some  dealers  advertise  or 
think  they  are  advertising. 

"A  good  many  dealers  are  regular 
advertisers,  that  is,  in  the  towns 
where  there  are  daily  papers ; 
their  advertisements  appear,  once 
or  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times 
every  week. 

"In  towns  where  there  are  only 
weekly  papers  their  advertising  ap- 
pears in  every  issue,  and  it  strikes 
me,  Sam,  that  that  is  the  kind  of 
advertising  that  pays  best. 

"Now  remember  this,  Sammy,  if 
our  advertising  is  worth  doing  at 
all  it  is  w'orth  doing  well.  You  will 
find  some  pretty  good  suggestions 
in  my  files  of  the  Trade  Circular. 
and  if  you  can  not  always  use  that 
copy  you  will  find  these  sample  Ads 
most  excellent  guides  as  to  the  way 
our  advertisements  should  be  set  up 
in  our  local  paper. 

"Now  I  don't  pretend  to  know  a 
whole  lot  about  advertising  but  I 
can  give  you  some  pointers  about 
technicalities  so  you  can  talk  it 
over  more  intelligent!}'  with  the  man 
from  the  Star. 


"When  he  speaks  of  the  'layout' 
of  an  advertisement  he  means  its 
form  or  general  appearance,  and 
you  should  plan  this  layout  so  that 
it   will   attract    favorable   attention. 

"Please  remember.  Sammy,  that 
I  do  not  approve  of  highly  orna- 
mental rules  or  borders ;  that  I 
don't  like  humorous  illustrations  or 
type  faces  that  are  hard  to  read. 

"Use  plain  rules,  good  easily  read 
type,  and  don't  allow  the  printer  to 
stick  in  a  sample  from  every  font 
of  type  he  has  in  the  place. 

"Consult  the  Kodak  and  Premo 
cut  sheet  when  you  want  illustra- 
tions— you  won't  find  any  half  so 
good  anywhere  else. 

"The  use  of  cuts  of  the  cameras 
themselves  is  a  good  idea,  as  it  gets 
right  down  to  brass  tacks  as  to  what 
we  have  to  offer,  and  also,  they  are 
good  eye  catchers. 

"When  you  send  our  own  cuts  to 
the  printer,  have  it  fully  under- 
stood that  they  are  for  our  sole  use, 
otherwise  you  might  find  them 
being  supplied  to  dealers  to  illus- 
trate advertisements  of  inferior 
goods. 

"\\)W  can  be  firm  about  this  be- 
cause a  paper  has  no  right  to  use 
cuts  furnished  by  us  to  illustrate 
advertisements  of  our  competitors. 

"The  'copy'  or  story  that  your 
advertisement  tells  should  be  brief 
and  directly  to  the  point.  Do  not 
make  too  free  use  of  italics  or  un- 
derscored    phrases,     and     do     not 
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crowd  too  much  matter  into  a  lim- 
ited space. 

"I  have  used  very  frequently  tlie 
phrases  'Take  a  Kodak  with  you.' 
'Every  good  time  is  a  time  to  Ko- 
dak." 'Get  out  in  the  open  with  a 
Premo,"  and  other  phrases  taken 
directly  from  the  Eastman  adver- 
tising, because  it  connects  our  ad- 
vertising directly  with  their  national 
advertising. 

"Change  our  advertisements  fre- 
quently. Sam,  because  people  don't 
care  to  read  the  same  story  over 
and  over  again. 

"Be  careful  as  to  the  camera  cuts 
you  use ;  do  not  use  Premo  or 
Brownie  cuts  when  you  are  adver- 
tising just  Kodaks  or  vice  versa — 
and  another  thing,  advertise  Ko- 
daks, and  not  Easiuian  Kodaks,  be- 
cause that  creates  the  false  impres- 
sion that  there  are  other  Kodaks 
than  those  manufactured  by  the 
Kodak  Companies,  and  that  is  just 
the  impression  we  do  not  wish  to 
create. 

"Do  not  advertise  'Kodaks  from 
$1.25  up,'  because  Brownie  cameras 
are  not  Kodaks,  and  the  cheapest 
Kodak  camera  is  the  \  est  Pocket 
at  seven  dollars. 

"Ask  to  see  a  'proof  before  the 
advertisement  is  run,  as  sometimes 
cuts  will  be  inserted  upside  down 
or  crooked ;  words  will  sometimes 
be  mis-spelled  or  left  out ;  or  the 
spacing  and  general  arrangement 
may  be  poor. 

"Watch  every  Ad,  Sam,  and  if 
there  is  anything  wrong,  complain 
strenuously  and  make  the  paper 
make  it  right. 

"Good  luck  to  vou.   Sam." 


Remind  your  customers  of  Con- 
trast \'elvet  Velox — the  paper  for 
making  snappy  prints  frotn  flat, 
lifeless  negatives. 


Queries 

Is  it  safe  to  pin  tz^'o  or  more  flash 
sheets  together  ichen  you  need 
greater  Uliuninationf 

Under  no  circumstances  should 
this  be  done,  as  the  extra  sheet  or 
sheets  might  be  blown  oflf  and  set 
fire  to  something  in  the  room. 
Xever  ignite  more  than  one  flash 
sheet  in  the  same  holder  at  one 
time,  and  use  the  Eastman  Flash 
Sheet  Holder. 


Do  you  hax'e  to  iiave  a  special 
lens  for  enlarging? 

Xo ;  any  lens  that  will  make  a 
good  negative  will  do  for  enlarging. 
The  proper  size  ( focal  length  )  of 
the  lens  depends  entirely  upon  the 
size  of  the  negative  to  be  enlarged 
from,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  size 
of  the  enlargement  to  be  made.  The 
lens  that  made  the  negative  will  be 
suitable  for  enlarging  from  that 
negative.  If  the  lens  will  cover  the 
negative  it  will  make  an  enlarge- 
ment from  it  (if  anv  size. 


Is  tlicre  aii\  difference  betzecen 
a  ferrotxpe  plate  and  a  squeegee 
plate? 

Xo;  simplv  two  different  names 
for  the  same  thing — the  origin  of 
the  word  "squeegee"  is  obscure. 

J] 'hat  is  meant  by  the  "Solar 
Spectrum/" 

The  Solar  Spectrum  is  the  seven 
colors  produced  by  passing  a  ray 
of  white  light  thr(^ugh   a  prism. 

What   is  the  latent  inuige? 

The  image  impressed  upon  a  sen- 
sitive surface  by  the  action  of  light, 
and  which  is  invisible  until  chemi- 
cally treated  by  the  process  known 
as  development. 
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The  PrlmaryPage 

forme  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


HERE  comes  a  "C.  O.  D."  right 
out  of  the  ether  demanding 
an  instant  response :  One  of  our 
readers  writes  as   follows : 

"Please  tell  me  how  to  sell  a  cam- 
era. I  am  at  a  loss  just  what  to  say 
and  do  when  a  customer  comes  in." 

Well,  now.  how  are  you  going  to 
answer  a  question  like  that,  but  as 
the  writer  is  without  doubt  sincere, 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can  and 
stage  an  imaginary  sale. 

All  right,  let  us  set  the  stage :  an 
up-to-date  store,  with  shelves  and 
wall  cases  well  filled  with  Kodak 
goods. 

Clerk :  young  man  twenty  or  so, 
alert  and  well  groomed. 

Enter  young  lady,  twenty  or  so, 
apparently  prosperous,  but  with  a 
look  of  indecision  in  her  eyes. 

"I  think  I  want  a  camera." 

The  clerk  gives  her  a  quick  men- 
tal appraisal — well  dressed,  looks 
as  though  she  was  used  to  good 
things — she  won't  shy  at  the  best 
we  have.  Wonder  if  she  wants  to 
use  it  herself  or  for  a  gift  for  some- 
one else. 

Half  turns  toward  show-case  and 
then  inquires :  "You  wish  to  use 
the  camera  yourself?"  "Yes,"  she 
responds. 

Quick  thinking  on  part  of  clerk 
— "Small,  not  very  strong,  won't 
want  a  heavy  or  bulky  instrument" 
— reaches  for  a  Number  i  Special. 
"Here  is  a  Kodak  that  I  am  pretty 
sure  will  suit  you.  You  see  it  is 
very  small  and  compact."  (  Does  not 


open  camera,  as  this  would  in  a 
measure  destroy  the  effect  of  small- 
ness  and  compactness  ) .  "Have  you 
ever  taken  pictures  ?"  inquires  the 
clerk. 

"Xo.  I  never  have.''  replies  the 
young  lady,  "and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  I  could  learn.''  (Glances 
around  the  store  in  a  very  imdecid- 
ed  manner.  ) 

(The  clerk  quickly  opens  the 
camera  and  places  it  in  the  young 
lady's  hands.)  "Why  you  just 
couldn't  help  making  pictures  with 
this  little  camera ;  it  is  just  as  sim 
pie  as  can  be."  (Xow  it  was  not 
through  accident  that  the  clerk 
opened  the  camera  and  placed  it  in 
the  customer's  hands  when  he  saw 
her  mind  was  not  fully  upon  what 
he  was  saying. — he  did  it  to  con- 
centrate licr  attention,  and  you  will 
find  that  this  little  stunt  will  work 
every  time. 

Of  course,  if  you  were  selling  an 
automobile  you  couldn't  place  it  in 
the  customer's  hands,  but  you 
could,  and  would,  if  you  were  a 
good  salesman,  get  that  customer 
in  the  car  with  her  hands  on  the 
steering  wheel. 

"Xow  just  step  to  the  door  with 
me  and  I'll  show  you  how  easy  it 
all  is :  hold  the  camera  in  your 
hands,  so,  now  point  it  out-doors 
and  look  down  in  this  little  thing 
we  call  the  finder  and  you  will  see 
a  miniature  picture  of  just  what 
the  lens  sees  and  what  your  picture 
would  be  if  you  snapped  the  shut- 
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ter."  (He  allows  the  customer  to 
view  the  changing  scene  in  the 
finder  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
turns  the  camera  over  and  reverses 
the  finder  for  horizontal  pictures.) 
"When  you  want  to  take  pictures 
this  way,  you  see  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  turn  the  camera  over  and  re- 
verse the  finder."  (Sets  shutter  for 
1/25  second  exposure).  "Now  just 
pretend  you  are  going  to  take  a 
picture ;  locate  your  picture  in  the 
finder,  and  then  press  this  little 
metal  plunger — that's  it — easy,  isn't 
it?" 

The  sharp,  positive  "click"  of  the 
shutter  is  always  an  alluring  sound, 
and  the  customer  should  be  permit- 
ted to  operate  it  a  number  of  times 
— this  little  stunt  has  sold  manv  a 
camera. 

The  clerk  next  explains  the  use 
of  the  focusing  scale,  how  to  set  the 
shutter,  and  how  to  load  and  un- 
load the  Kodak,  having  the  custo- 
mer repeat  the  operation  after 
him. 

He  does  not  go  too  deeply  into 
the  question  of  the  various  expo- 
sures, making  his  talk  along  the 
line  of  ease  and  simplicity. 

"The  price?  Oh,  yes,  fifty-four 
dollars."  (The  clerk  says  this  in 
an  easy  matter-of-fact  tone,  just  as 
though  hundred  dollar  sales  were 
as  common  with  him  as  sugar  in  a 
grocery  store.)  He  then  takes  out 
his  sales  book  and  enters,  "i  No. 
I  Autographic  Special,  $54.00." 
(^Matters  having  progressed  thus 
far  satisfactorily,  and  the  customer 
is  opening  her  purse,  he  suggests  a 
carrying  case  and  half  a  dozen  rolls 
of  film.)  "Why,  yes,  to  be  sure," 
so  down  goes  the  additional  items 
on  the  sales  slip. 

"Oh,  yes,  just  a  moment." 
(Shows  customer  a  copy  of  Ko- 
dakery.)        "The   Kodak  Company 
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gives  a  }ear"s  subscription  to  this 
little  magazine  free  with  every  Ko- 
dak, so  just  let  me  enter  your  name 
and  address  on  this  little  blank  in 
the  manual  here.  I'll  mail  it  to  the 
Company  right  away  so  you  will 
get  the  next  issue.  We'll  send  this 
for  you?  Yes.  Thank  you  very 
much.     Good  morning." 

"Ah,  ha !"  exclaims  some  bright 
young  man,  glancing  at  the  Kodak 
catalogue.  "Why  did  he  sell  her 
the  fifty-four  dollar  'Special'  when 
there  is  one  listed  at  fifty-six  dol- 
lars?" 

Here  is  the  reason :  the  fifty-six 
dollar  one  has  an  /.  4.5  lens,  while 
the  fifty-four  dollar  one  is  equipped 
with  one  working  at  /.  6.3.  An 
/.  4.5  lens  demands  much  more  ac- 
curate focusing  than  the  /.  6.3,  and 
we  want  the  beginner  to  obtain  just 
as  good  results  as  possible  right 
from  the  start,  as  we  are  selling 
satisfaction  as  well  as  Kodaks. 

The  foregoing  imaginary  sale 
will  naturally  have  to  be  altered  to 
fit  individual  cases,  but  it  affords 
a  pointer  here  and  there  that  will 
help  to  put  over  the  sale. 


Sell  the   Beginner  a   Copy  of 

''How  to  Make 
Good  Pictures*' 

It  will  help  him  to  good  results 
and  save  a  lot  of  vour  time. 
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The  Selling  Idea 

Some  fine  morning  the  Boss  re- 
marks. "Jimmie,  I  wish  yon  wonld 
fix  up  that  front  window." 

''All  right,  sir,"  you  remark,  and 
then  hriskly  proceed  to  remove  the 
previous  display  and  to  see  that  the 
glass  inside  and  out  is  clean  and 
shining. 

That  particular  window  never 
seemed  very  large  to  you  before, 
l)ut  now  that  you  have  to  fill  it  with 
a  display  it  assumes  the  proportions 
of  the  Alammoth  Cave. 

"Whew !  I  wonder  what  the  Boss 
wished  this  job  onto  me  for,"  you 
mentally  exclaim. 

"Well,  he  must  have  had  some 
idea  that  I  could  put  in  a  good  win- 
dow or  he  never  would  have  given 
me  the  chance." 

You  mentally  size  up  the  stock 
and  then  you  proceed  to  put  in  a 
lot  of  Kodaks,  Brownies  and  Pre- 
mos,  a  tripod  or  so.  and  stick  in  a 
sundry  here  and  there  to  fill  up  the 
chinks. 

You  arrange  all  this  as  symmetri- 
cally as  possible,  and  then  step  out- 
side to  view  the  eflr'ect :  "Well,  that 
looks  pretty  good,"  and  you  give 
yourself  a  mental  pat  on  the  back. 

When  you  happen  to  be  at  the 
front  of  the  store,  or  going  out  or 
coming  in  you  look  to  see  how  man\- 
people  are  stopping  to  look  in  your 
window,  but  to  your  surprise  about 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  keep  right  on 
going  without  more  than  a  passing 
glance. 

"Consarn  'em  !  Don't  they  know 
a  good  display  when  they  see  one. 
and  don't  they  know  that  it  took  a 
lot  of  hard  work  on  my  part  to  fix 
up  that  window  ?" 

You  know  that  the  Boss  pays  the 
big  rent  that  he  does  because  of  the 
location,  and  because  the  show  win- 


dows and  store  front  are  modern 
in  design. 

You  puzzle  your  head  over  this 
considerably,  and  after  lunch  you 
take  a  stroll  and  have  a  look  at  the 
other  display  windows  up  and  down 
the  street. 

You  pass  a  good  many  of  them 
by  just  as  the  other  people  have 
passed  by  yours,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den you  stop  in  front  of  one  and 
you  see  something  that  interests 
you.  "By  Jove!  that's  a  good 
thing."  and  before  you  know  it  you 
have  entered  the  store  and  pur- 
chased the  article  displayed  in  the 
window. 

When  you  get  back  to  your  own 
store  you  begin  to  think  some  more, 
and  then  it  comes  to  you  ;  it  was  the 
window  display  that  sold  you  that 
article  because  the  goods  were  dis- 
played in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
you  how  you  could  use  them  to  your 
advantage ;  in  other  words,  the  dis- 
play   contained    a   selling   idea. 

Now  good  selling  ideas  do  not 
come  trooping  to  the  front  at  your 
command ;  you  have  to  dig  for 
them,  and  you  begin  to  realize  that 
there  is  more  to  putting  in  a  win- 
dow display  than  you  first  imagined. 

Your  first  window  display  told 
the  passing  public  just  one  thing^ — 
that  your  store  dealt  in  photo- 
graphic supplies,  and  even  that  mes- 
sage would  perhaps  not  get  over  to 
those  entirely  unfamiliar  with  pho- 
tographic apparatus. 

"All  right  now.  I'm  on  the  right 
track:  I'll  show  'em  next  time."  So 
when  you  have  a  few  leisure  mo- 
ments you  start  planning  your  next 
display. 

Why  should  anybody  buy  a  cam- 
era ?  I  because  they  can  derive  lots 
of  pleasure  from  it — well  what? 
Let's  see.  Father  and  mother 
would  enjoy  taking  pictures  of  the 
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youngsters.  There  is  old  Mr.  Smith 
up  on  the  hill  that  raises  such  beau- 
tiful flowers ;  he'd  enjoy  photo- 
graphing them.  The  kids  would 
like  to  make  pictures  of  foot  ball 
games,  sliding  down  hill ;  I'll  bet 
every  boy  scout  would  like  to  have 
a  camera  as  they  are  out  doors  hav- 
ing fun  so  much  of  the  time. 

There  is  brother  IV\\\  and  his  best 
girl — guess  he  .wouldn't  like  to  take 
some  pictures  of  her ;  the  more  you 
think  the  more  reasons  for  folks 
wanting  cameras  come  to  you.  All 
right,  then  why  don't  you  suggest 
these  things  or  some  of  them  in 
your  window  displays,  and  make 
your  window  sell  goods? 

Plan  your  window  before  you  in- 
stall it ;  step  outside  and  note  just 
where  in  your  window  the  average 
normal  line  of  vision  will  fall  and 
concentrate  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  your  display  at  this  height. 

Some  window  floors  are  close  to 
the  ground ;  others  are  quite  high 
up.  and  if  your  display  is  too  far 
below  or  too  high  above  this  line  of 
vision  it  will  not  so  readily  catch 
the  eye. 

^lake  your  disjilays  as  simple  as 
possible — tell  your  story  and  then 
stop — for  you  want  the  passerby  to 
grasp  your  selling  story  quickly. 

Good  pictures  help  a  lot,  but  try 
and  have  them  pertain  to  your  sell- 
ing argument — and  whatever  you 
do,  do  not  clutter  up  your  displays 
with  a  sample  of  everything  you 
have  in  stock. 


Resolved :  To  fill  out  the  Kodak- 
ery  subscription  blank  with  the  sale 
of  every  amateur  camera. 
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Think  It  Over 

^Ir.  Smith  walked  to  the  window, 
and  after  a  couple  of  minutes  he 
turned  to  George,  one  of  his  clerks, 
and  said:  "George,  there  is  a  lot  of 
smoke  out  there  on  the  street ;  I 
wish  you  would  find  out  what  it  is 
all  about." 

"All  right,  sir." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  back. 
"That  smoke  is  caused  by  con- 
tractor's workmen." 

"What  are  they  doing?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir." 

"Will  you  find  out?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

In  a  few  minutes,  again,  "They 
are  melting  tar  for  the  pavements." 

"When  are  they  going  to  finish 
the  job?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir." 

"Will  you  find  out?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

After  an  interval,  "They  are 
going  to  finish  their  work  to-night." 

"Thank  you,  George.  Sit  down 
a  minute." 

]\rr.  Smith  pressed  a  button. 
"Send  James  in."    "James,  are  you 

busy?" 

"Not  very,  sir,"  replied  the  sec- 
ond clerk. 

"I  wish  vou  would  find  out  what 
is  causing  all  the  smoke  in  the 
street." 

"Yes,  sir." 

In  about  five  minutes  James  was 
back.  "There  are  some  workmen 
making  repairs  to  the  street,  and 
smoke  comes  from  the  fires  which 
melt  the  tar.  The  contractor  says 
the   job  will   be   finished  to-night." 

And  some  people  wonder  why 
George  receives  ten  dollars  a  week 
and  James  twenty. — BcJl  Telephone 
Xews,  Philadelphia. 


Bromide  Enlarging 
With  a  Kodak 


Hver}^  single  one  of  3'our  cnstoniers  would 
like  to  have  large  pictures  from  his  small  nega- 
tives. This  booklet  shows  how  he  can  make 
them,  simply  and  inexpensively.  You  can 
create  a  deal  of  highl}-  profitable  business  dur- 
ing the  next  couple  of  months  by  pushing  the 
making  of  enlargements  with  the  help  of  the 
booklet. 


y/ho  izilk  -^yuii 
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Steel  Rails  and  Watch  Springs 


"The  price  of  ra\v  steel  isn't  such  a 
vital  factor — it's  the  value  of  what  is 
made  out  of  it.  A  ton  of  raw  steel 
worth  a  certain  amount  is  worth  much 
more  when  it  is  made  into  steel  rails, 
and  vastly  more  again  when  it  is  made 
into  watch  springs.  The  raw  product 
is  the  same  in  value — but  it  grows 
through  the  skill,  labor,  and  energy 
which   are  added  to  it. 

''Men  are  the  same.  We're  all  pretty 
much  alike  in  value  and  raw  material. 
It's  what  we  make  of  ourselves  that 
counts.  Are  you  just  raw  material? — 
or  are  you  steel  rails? — or  are  you 
watch  springs  ?  The  raw  material  is 
there.  It's  a  matter  of  your  skill,  your 
labor,  your  energv  in  the  making  of  the 
finished  product. 

— Inland  Storekeeper. 
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Bigger  Business 
Ahead 

You  can  safely  count  on  1917 
being  another  boom  year  for  the 
Kodak.  The  large  sales  throughout 
1916  have  proved  clearly  that 
Kodak  time  is,  indeed,  all  the  time. 

Dealers  have  seen  that  the  Kodak 
sells  as  readily  in  war  as  in  peace. 
They  now  know  what  the  makers 
of  the  Kodak  have  known  all  along 
— that  is.  that  the  Kodak  fills  a 
want  which  is  as  deep  as  human 
nature  itself. 

Everybody  wants  picture  records 
of  the  things  in  which  he  is  keenly 
interested.  Ordinary  photography 
partly  filled  that  want :  Kodak  pho- 
tography— simple,  convenient,  and 
daylight-all-the-way — fills  it  com- 
pletely. 

Thus  it  is  that  Kodaks  are  always 
in  demand — something  is  happen- 
ing all  the  time,  and  people  want  to 
keep  their  record  of  it. 

Remember  that  Kodak  photogra- 
phy increases  in  snowball  fashion. 
The  record  sales  in  1916  have  acted 
as  the  best  possible  advertisements 
for  still  more  sales  during  1917. 
Photographs  taken  with  the  Kodaks 
bought  in  the  last  two  years  have 
by  now  been  distributed  far  and 
wide.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  have  learned  the  wealth  of 
interest  a  few  simple  snapshots  may 
possess. 

Consequently,  the  salesman  who 
plans  and  prepares  to  sell  Kodaks 
will  find  his  efforts  even  more  suc- 
cessful than  in  the  past. 

Another  boom  vear  is  ahead. 


Between  Us 

Those  of  you  who  work  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  will  soon 
be  having  a  largely  increased  num- 
ber of  enquiries  about  Kodak  goods 
from  your  farmer  customers,  be- 
cause we  are  on  the  eve  of  start- 
ing a  strong  advertising  campaign 
in  all  the  good  papers  and  maga- 
zines that  circulate  in  farm  homes. 

\\'e  have  figured  carefully  on  the 
l)roblem  of  making  more  Kodakers 
among  the  rural  population  of  the 
Dominion,  and  believe  that  we  shall 
attain  success  through  our  farm 
advertising,  provided  you,  who  sell 
the  goods,  co-operate  and  further 
the  end   in  view. 

For  the  close  work  of  personal 
contact  with  the  customer,  you 
should  prepare  yourself  by  study- 
ing the  reasons  wh\-  farmer  folk 
should  be  Kodakers.  If  you  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  argument,  you  can 
assuredly  hit  a  high  average  in  over- 
coming the  objections  and  hesita- 
tions of  your  prospects. 

The  advertising  will  present  rea- 
sons in  abundance  why  farm-dwel- 
lers should  have  and  use  cameras. 
Vou  will  find  many  ideas  on  this 
topic  worthy  of  attentive  study  in 
that  booklet,  "The  Kodak  on  tiie 
parni."  Be  prepared  to  make  sales 
from  the  enquiries  that  the  adver- 
tising will  send  you.  .\  most  fertile 
field  is  being  opened  for  selling 
cameras,  and  the  greatest  success 
will  surely  come  to  the  salesman 
who  prepares  himself  and  lays  him- 
self out  to  make  the  utmost  of  the 
opportunity. 
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Hook  Up 


HtPt  IT  IS 


■j 


In  the  magazines  recently  puli- 
lished  we  are  telling  the  story  of 
the  new  2-C  Kodak  Junior. 

A  reduced  copy  of  one  of  these 
advertisements  is  shown  on  page  ?. 

You  will  find  that  it  always  pays 
to  connect  I'ur  national  advertising 
direct  with  _\uur  store.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people  read  the  advertis- 
ing sections  of  the  magazines  almost 
as  thoroughly  as  the  text  matter, 
and  they  are  much  interested  in 
seeing  the  actual  goods  pictured  or 
described  in  the  advertisements. 

We  ofifer  above  a  suggestion  for 
either  window  or  counter  display — 
preferably  both  - —  for  connecting 
our  national  advertising  with  your 
store. 

What  is  the  impression?  "Here 
is  a  store  that  is  right  up  to  the 
minute — that's  the  Kodak  I  saw  ad- 
vertised in  the  last  issue  of  my 
favorite  magazine.  Good  idea,  right 
alongside  the  Kodak  Company's  ad. 
Guess  I'll  go  in  and  have  them  ex- 
plain the  Kodak  to  me." 

The  2-C  just  slides  into  the  coat 
pocket  like  a  kitten  into  a  sewing 
basket — and  it  is  tlicrc  for  every 
practical  requirement. 

Just  try  out  this  simple  little 
hook-up  stunt — it  will  help  sell  the 
eoods. 


Proof   Positive 

"The  witness  will  again  please 
take  the  stand. 

"T   show   you   these   photographs 
submitted  as  evidence  in  this  case 
and  marked  'Exhibit  B.' 
"Do  you  recognize  them?" 
"I  do." 

"They  were  made  bv  vou  ?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"On  what  date  and  under  what 
circumstances  were  they  made?" 

"Thev  were  made  on  Mav  26. 
1916,  at  10:20  a.  m..  and  are  of  the 
bridge  over  Red  Creek." 

"How  did  you  come  to  take  these 
photographs?" 

"I  am  an  amateur  photographer: 
on  that  date  I  was  out  on  a  little  pic- 
ture taking  expedition,  and  just  hap- 
]iened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge 
shortly  after  the  pier  gave  way." 

"How  can  you  be  so  positive  as 
to  the  date  and  time  of  day — isn't 
there  a  chance  of  your  writing  the 
wrong  date  or  time  on  the  picture?" 
"Xo.  sir:  because  I  wrote  it  on 
the  films  just  as  soon  as  I  had  made 
the  exposure." 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
wrote  this  data  on  the  films  when 
they  were  still  inside  th.e  camera 
and  before  they  had  even  been  de- 
veloped?" 

"I  do.  You  see  I  have  an  Auto- 
graphic Kodak  which  permits  of 
my  doing  just  that  thing,  and  I  find 
it  invaluable  in  keeping  an  accurate 
record  of  all  my  exposures." 

"Humph  I  1  would  just  like  to 
see  the  camera  that  permits  of  doing 
things  like  that." 

"I  thought  you  might.  Sir,  so  I 
brought  mine  in  with  me  as  well 
as  the  original  films  from  which 
these  prints  were  made." 

(Draws  Kodak  from  pocket  and 
explains  the  working  of  the  Auto- 
graphic Feature  to  the  Court.  ) 
The  Court :  "Evidence  admitted." 
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//  fits  the  pocket. 


Pictures 

2  "^''  X  4"s 


The  New  22  Kodak  Jr. 

A  thin,  slim  camera  for  pictures  of  the  somewhat 
elongated  post  card  shape — but  just  a  trifle  smaller — 
it  hts  the  pocket. 

Accurate  and  reliable,  because  made  in  the  factories 
where  honest  workmanship  has  become  a  habit,  simple 
\w  operation,  it  meets  every  requirement  in  hand 
camera  photography.  Autographic  of  course,  all  the 
tolding  Kodaks  now  are. 

No.  2C  Autographic  Kodak  Jr.,  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  having 

speeds  up  to  ^^  of  a  second  and  meniscus  achromatic  lens,        .         .  $12.00 

Ditto,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens 14.00 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  f.l .1 ,        ......  19.00 

All  Dealers' . 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,   Limited,   Toronto,   Canada 


One  of  our  recent  magazine  advertisements   (.reducedi.     See  page  4. 
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Confessions 
/    Salesman 


O 


NE  of  the  hardest  sales  I  ever 


who  had  just  started  a  small  store. 

"I  was  handling  a  line  of  holiday- 
goods,  and  the  old  lady  was  much 
taken  with  them,  so  much  so  that 
she  wanted  to  order  about  three 
times  as  much  as  she  could  possibly 
sell. 

"Now  while  it  was  my  lousiness  to 
sell  goods,  and  just  as  many  of 
them  as  I  could.  I  could  not  afiford 
to  over-sell  anyone  and  make  that 
same  territory  over  again. 

"On  my  next  trip  I  saw  the  old 
lady  again,  and  she  thanked  me  pro- 
fusely for  not  over-selling  her,  as 
my  estimate  had  been  just  about 
right. 

"She  had  much  over-bought  on 
some  other  lines,  thus  either  tying 
up  quite  a  bit  of  her  slender  capital 
or  forcing  her  to  sell  at  a  loss,  so 
she  was  grateful  to  me  for  playing 
square  with  her. 

"I  once  traveled  with  a  man  on 
the  road,  who  gleefully  explained 
to  me  his  system  for  stuffing  or 
padding  orders  after  the  order  had 
been  signed  by  the  buyer.  He  got 
away  with  it  for  a  while,  but  in  a 
few  years  his  house  went  'broke" 
and  he  went  into  the  discard,  be- 
cause the  other  traveling  men  knew 
that  both  his  house  and  he  were  not 
on  the  level. 

"It  is  very  much  of  a  'bromide' 
to  tell  you  that  it  pays  to  treat  other 
people  as  you  would  have  them 
treat  you,  but  we  are  apt  to  forget 
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it  sometimes  when  we  are  after 
business. 

"I  recall,  however,  a  disconcert- 
ing moment  of  my  own  when  I  was 
selling  a  very  wealthy  man  an  out- 
fit to  use  on  his  estate;  He  wanted 
to  do  a  variety  of  work  and  thought 
he  would  want  about  an  eight  by 
ten  outfit.  I  remarked  that  such  an 
outfit  would  be  rather  heavy  for 
him  to  carry,  and  he  came  back  at 
me  with  'Well,  young  man,  you 
know  /  don't  have  to  carry  it.'  This 
disconcerting  moment  had  a  pleas- 
ant after  effect,  though,  as  he  smiled 
and  told  me,  as  I  seemed  to  know 
what  he  wanted,  to  go  ahead  and 
get  up  a  complete  outfit  for  him, 
and  when  it  was  ready,  to  send  it 
to  him,  with  the  bill. 

"He  got  the  outfit  and  the  bill  to 
the  tune  of  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  dollars,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  the  transaction  was  satisfactory 
to  both  of  us. 

"Speaking  of  the  little  things  that 
go  to  make-up  satisfactory  service, 
did  you  ever  on  some  day  when  you 
felt  grouchy  when  the  phone  rang, 
grab  up  the  receiver  and  bark  a 
gruff"  'Hello'? — and  then  discover 
that  it  was  your  best  girl,  or  best 
customer  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire?  Did  you?  And  didn't  you 
feel  foolish  and  wasn't  it  hard  to 
get  the  cordial  tone  back  into  your 
voice? 

"I  know  one  very  busy  man,  I 
have  seen  him  signing  checks  with 
one   hand,   holding  on  to   a  phone 
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transmitter  with  the  other  hand,  and 
with  three  or  four  people  waiting  in 
his  office  to  consult  with  him,  and 
yet  he  meets  them  all  with  a  never 
failing  courtesy.  He  has  a  big  job 
and  maybe  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  he  has  the  big  job. 

"Personality,  even  when  physi- 
cally handicapped,  helps  to  success. 
I  once  knew  a  retail  salesman  who 
stuttered,  but  he  did  it  with  such  an 
engaging  smile  that  his  sales  book 
was  usually  the  largest  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

■'I  know  a  collector  for  an  instal- 
ment house;  he  weighs  just  about  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  his  territory 
embraces  the  toughest  part  of  the 
town.  His  predecessor,  a  two  hun- 
dred pounder,  was  scared  off  the 
job  but  the  'bantam'  weight  makes 
them  come  across ;  when  you  look 
him  in  the  eye  and  he  looks  you  in 
yours  you  just  know  he  means  busi- 
ness. 

''I  know  a  lawyer,  hopelessly 
crippled,  who  conducts  his  cases 
from  a  wheeled  chair,  but  he  is  a 
success  because  he  has  brains  and 
personality. 

"There  are,  however,  two  sorts 
of  personality — agreeable  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  it  is  the  former  that 
wins." 


Photographing  Window 
Displays 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  mat- 
ter to  obtain  a  good  photograph  of 
a  display  window  if  the  exposure 
is  made  after  dark;  if  made  in  the 
daytime  the  reflections  from  build- 
ings across  the  street  will  prove 
most  annoying. 

The  window  should  be  as  fully 
illuminated    as    possible,    and    the 


lights  directed  so  as  to  fall  upon 
the  display,  and  so  arranged  or 
screened  as  to  throw  as  little  light 
as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the 
lens. 

X.  C.  Film  will  serve  excellently, 
as  it  is  non-halation  and  orthochro- 
matic,  but  if  the  photograph  is  to 
be  used  for  reproduction  it  will  be 
better  to  use  a  larger  size  than  any 
of  the  Kodaks,  say,  five  by  seven 
or  eight  by  ten. 

This  will  entail  the  use  of  plates, 
and  a  non-halation  plate  should  be 
employed.  The  exposure  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
the  illumination. 

Stop  Xo.  16  will  afford  ample 
sharpness  for  the  average  window, 
and  exposures  will  range  from  three 
to  fifteen  minutes  according  to  the 
illumination. 

As  in  most  other  cases  a  full 
timed  exposure  is  to  be  preferred  to 
an  under-exposure,  as,  if  the  nega- 
tive is  over-dense  it  can  be  readily 
reduced  to  good  printing  quality. 

People  passing  between  the  cam- 
era and  the  window  will  not  affect 
the  exposure,  and  their  images  will 
not  record  so  long  as  they  are  kept 
moving.  The  operator  should,  how- 
ever, keep  watch  for  street  car  and 
automobile  headlights  which  would 
shine  against  the  window,  and  close 
the  shutter  until  they  have  passed. 

Also  watch  out  for  anyone  at- 
tempting to  light  a  match  for  smok- 
ing purposes  in  front  of  the  camera, 
as  the  flash  would  be  quite  apt  to 
record. 

Use  a  strong,  heav)-  tripod  and 
see  that  the  camera  is  well  balanced, 
as  the  vibration  is  considerable  dur- 
ing the  prolonged  exposure. 

Tank  development  will  afford  the 
best  results,  and  with  but  few  ex- 
periments one  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce first  class  negatives. 
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Be  Sure 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be 
paid  to  the  important  problem  of 
starting  the  beginner  right,  and  in 
being  sure  that  the  camera  is  in 
working  order  throughout,  and  that 
the  customer  is  posted  on  its  every 
feature.  This  is  exempHfied  by  the 
following  incident  related  in  the 
October,  1916,  issue  of  the  Photo 
Bra: 

"Airs.  X,  a  well-known  traveler 
and  lecturer,  returned  last  June 
from  a  special  visit  to  Japan,  where 
she  exposed  forty  rolls  of  film,  of 
twelve  exposures  each.  She  is 
booked  to  tour  in  the  United  States 
during  the  coming  winter,  giving  a 
series  of  illustrated  lectures  on  the 
temples  of  Japan.  Her  first  thought, 
after  her  return  to  Boston,  was  the 
development  of  her  films,  which  im- 
portant task  she  entrusted  to  an  ex- 
perienced photo-finisher  and  dealer 
in  that  city.  The  expert  appreciated 
the  responsibility  of  the  job  and  en- 
joined his  assistant  to  be  specially 
careful,  and  to  report  to  him  as  the 
work  progressed. 

"Shortly  after  the  work  had  been 
started  the  assistant  emerged  from 
the  basement  laboratory  somewhat 
alarmed,  and  holding  six  long  strips 
of  developed  film  in  his  hand.  They 
were  blanks,  one  and  all !  Of  course, 
it  was  decided  at  once  to  stop  right 
there  and  to  investigate  the  cause. 
Films  of  other  customers  were  then 
developed  and  turned  out  satisfac- 
torily, which  proved  that  the  solu- 
tions were  not  at  fault.  Tlie  films 
of  Japan  had  not  been  exposed. 
That  point  could  not  be  disputed  ; 
and  it  was  only  fair  to  assume  that 
the  rest  of  the  films  would  prove  to 
be  equally  disappointing. 

"The  proprietor,  eager  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  immediately 
telephoned  Airs.  X  to  bring  in  her 
camera,  just  as  it  was,  and  on  no 
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account  to  open  it.  Presently  the 
lady  appeared  carrying  in  her  hand 
the  fateful  camera.  She  was  re- 
quested to  manipulate  it  just  as  she 
did  when  in  Japan.  As  she  de- 
tached the  camera-back — to  show 
how  she  removed  the  exposed  film 
and  inserted  a  fresh  one — the  first 
thing  that  the  expert  noticed  was  a 
leather  cap  covering  the  rear-lens. 
Desiring  to  have  a  specially  efficient 
outfit,  Airs.  X  had  allowed  her 
dealer  to  order  an  anastigmat  from 
Xew  York.  The  lens  arrived  fitted 
to  a  standard  shutter,  each  end 
being  covered  with  a  leather  cap. 
When  her  dealer  attached  this  com- 
bination to  the  camera  he  failed  to 
remove  the  rear-cap.  In  demon- 
strating this  camera  to  his  custo- 
mer— who  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  photographic  equipments — 
the  salesman  naturally  urged  that 
the  cap  on  the  front  lens  be  re- 
moved l^efore  making  an  exposure, 
but  before  closing  the  camera  for 
any  great  length  of  time  it  be  re- 
placed so  as  to  protect  the  lens. 
Somehow  it  never  occurred  to  him 
to  mention  the  cap  on  the  rear  lens, 
and  hidden  from  view. 

"The  owner  had  obeyed  instruc- 
tions faithfully,  as  she  demonstrat- 
ed to  the  photo-finisher,  but  know- 
ing nothing  aliout  photography,  be- 
yond the  mechanical  operations 
necessary  to  make  exposures  and  to 
load  and  unload  her  camera,  she 
had  failed  to  notice  the  cap  that 
rested  undisturbed  all  the  while,  on 
the  rear  end  of  the  lens,  thus  mak- 
ing exposures  utterly  impossible. 
In  this  way  she  lost  the  opportunity 
to  bring  home  original  pictures  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  her  com- 
ing lectures.  Of  course,  the  dealer 
made  good  to  her  the  price  of  the 
wasted  films,  but  this  restitution  did 
not  lessen  her  bitter  disappoint- 
ment." 
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Two  Good  Ideas 

The  function  of  the  display  win- 
dow is  to  sell  goods :  we  have  said 
this  before  several  times — and  you 
knew  it  before  we  ever  said  it,  but 
lots  of  displays  are  being  installed 
in  windows  all  over  the  country  that 
possess  no  selling  suggestion  what- 
soever. 

Selling  ideas  do  not  "grow  on 
every  bush"  and  no  one  knows  thi> 
any  better  than  those  of  us  here 
who  have  to  do  with  getting  up  the 
dis])lay  window  suggestions  for  this 
publication. 

A  goodly  number  of  our  reader> 
have  been  kind  in  sending  in  photo- 
graphs of  window  displays  which 
they  have  installed,  and  which,  we 
assure  you.  are  very  much  appre- 
ciated, but  in  some  instances  they 
have  not  been  photographed  prop- 
erly and  we  could  not  reproduce 
them  (  in  another  column  we  offer 
a  few  suggestions  for  the  correct 
])hotographing  of  window  displays  ). 


A\'e  have  a  splendid  idea  for  this 
month,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Far- 
rar"s.  Inc..  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  for 
the  same   (see  above). 

The  window  tells  its  own  story, 
and  in  commenting  on  it  Mr.  Da- 
vieze.  the  manager  of  their  Kodak 
Department,  says :  "This  display 
was  one  of  the  most  effective,  so  far 
as  results  were  concerned,  that  we 
have  ever  installed :  it  caused  a 
great  deal  of  comment,  and  people 
were  waiting  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow each  afternoon  to  see  the  pic- 
tures. The  prints  were  put  in  the 
window  each  day  at  5  o'clock,  being 
made  from  rolls  received  the  prev- 
ious day." 

Following  this  disi)lay  was  a  dis- 
play of  enlargements  which  resulted 
in  a  great  number  of  orders,  a  good- 
ly number  from  negatives  from 
which  display  prints  had  been 
shown   the  previous   week. 

Try  out  these  good  ideas — the\- 
have  been  tested  and  will  produce 
results. 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


AMjMY,  I've  got  a  nice  steel  en- 
graving here  that  I  want  }"ou  to 


s 

have  a  look  at. 


''Xow  stop  grinning.  Sam ;  I 
know  that  this  engraving  is  only  a 
two-cent  stamp  but  it  is  a  fine  bit 
of  work,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we 
haven't  fully  appreciated  its  possi- 
bilities of  usefulness  to  us. 

"We  have  been  going  after  more 
business,  Sam,  but  we  haven't  been 
going  half  strong  enough. 

"Ed  can  fix  up  a  good  window 
display  and  you  are  doing  well  for 
a  beginner  with  our  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, but  even  at  that  we  are 
missing  a  lot  of  possibilities,  partic- 
ularly when  you  figure  that  almost 
everyone  in  town  between  six  and 
sixty  are  good  prospects  for  us. 

"I  am  going  to  put  little  Mr.  Two 
Cent  Stamp  to  work.  I  am  going  to 
gather  together  several  selected 
lists,  one  of  high  school  boys  and 
girls,  one  of  young  business  men, 
and  one  of  married  women  with  a 
youngster  or  two  in  the  family. 
Then  I  am  going  to  prepare  or  have 
prepared  a  series  of  letters  just  as 
original  as  I  can  make  them  for 
each  one  of  these  classifications, 
setting  forth  the  pleasures  of  pic- 
ture making. 

"I  am  going  to  have  each  letter 
individually  typewritten,  and  signed 
personally  by  me. 

"All  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  these 
people  into  the  store,  and  then  I 
shall  expect  you  boys  to  do  the  rest. 
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"I  have  another  little  scheme 
when  Spring  opens  up  ;  I  am  going 
to  invite  diflierent  groups  of  four  or 
five  to  a  Kodak  outing  on  various 
afternoons.  I'll  provide  each  guest 
with  a  camera  all  ready  to  shoot» 
pile  them  into  the  machine  and  take 
them  out  into  the  country  or  to  one 
of  the  Parks,  and  show  them  how 
much  fun  they  can  have  taking  pic- 
tures. 

"T  think  it*  would  be  a  good 
>oheme  to  ofifer  some  little  thing  as 
a  prize  for  the  best  picture  made 
on  the  trip — and  we  won't  talk  busi- 
ness with  any  of  them  while  on 
the  trip.  When  possible,  I'll  go 
along  and  act  as  host  and  instructor, 
and  when  I  find  it  impossible  I'll 
send  some  one  of  you  boys  along  to 
make  things  pleasant — guess  you'd 
like  that  high  school  girl  outing, 
Sammy  ? 

■'W'e  will  have  to  exercise  care 
and  judgment  in  selecting  congenial 
groups,  and  if  we  do  I  am  sure  this 
plan  will  be  a  winner. 

"I  have  been  passing  Frank 
Johnson's  sporting  goods  store  for 
years  and  have  looked  into  his  win- 
dows a  good  many  times  and  have 
bought  all  sorts  of  fishing  tackle 
from  him  but  he  never  would  have 
sold  me  a  shot  gun  if  one  of  his. 
boys  hadn't  dragged  me  out  to  the 
Gun  Club  one  afternoon  and 
showed  me  how  much  fun  one  could 
have  trap-shooting. 
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"You  got  into  golf  in  very  much 
the  same  way,  Sam — I  tell  you  you 
have  got  to  show  'em  to  land. 

"You  know  how  strong  old  Judge 
Thomas  used  to  be  for  fine  horses. 
Automobiles?  He  should  say  not! 
Then  one  day  a  dealer  friend  got 
him  out  on  the  boulevard  behind 
the  wheel  and  got  him  to  'open  her 
up'  a  little. 

"Well,  you  know  the  answer — the 
Judge  even  flavors  his  coffee  with 
gasoline  now  and  owns  three  cars. 

"Sam,  I  just  can't  sit  around  and 
wait  for  business  to  come  to  us 
when  I  see  so  many  possibilities  of 
leading  it  to  us. 


Fill  It  Out 

A  glance  through  the  1916  file  of 
Kodakcry  will  reveal  a  truly  aston- 
ishing variety  of  articles  tending  to 
the  better  making  of  pictures. 

And  the  illustrations — there  is  in- 
spiration in  everyone —  the  sort  that 
puts  determination  in  the  soul  of 
the  amateur  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Kodakcry  is  the  busy  little  busi- 
ness builder  working  for  you  every 
day  in  the  year. 

Kodakcry  is  a  wonderful  time 
saver  for  you  as  it  answers  thous- 
ands of  questions  that  otherwise 
would  be  brought  to  you  and  your 
fellow  salesmen  for  solution. 

If  you  could  see  the  stack  of  mail 
that  is  piled  on  the  desks  of  the  Ko- 
dakcry staff  every  morning  you 
would  more  fully  realize  the  great 
interest  taken  in  this  little  [)iiblica- 
tion  by  its  reader.^. 

Kodakcry  is  worth  the  amateur's 
while,  a  good  man}"  thousands  of 
him  or  her  ;  Kodakcry  is  from  cverv 


standpoint  worth  your  while  so 
don't  fail  to  fill  out  the  subscription 
blank  with  every  camera  sale. 


Show   'Em 

The  amateur  who  started  his  pho- 
tographic career  on  Christmas  Day 
has  by  this  time  exposed,  developed 
and  printed  his  first  rolls  of  film, 
and  is  now  desiring  to  delve  still 
deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  picture 
making. 

Many  of  him,  and  her,  may  be 
found  these  evenings  pouring  over 
the  photographic  catalogs,  and  plan- 
ning to  get  this  and  that  accessory 
or  convenience. 

Some  of  them  will  come  in  and 
ask  for  this  and  that  and  ask  you  to 
explain  the  other  thing — but  there 
are  a  whole  lot  of  people  who  do 
not  like  to  expose  their  ignorance, 
and  these  folks  will  not  ask  ques- 
tions or  ask  to  be  shown  the  things 
they  would  like  and  really  ought  to 
have. 

.\nd  besides,  there  are  lots  of 
sundries  that  are  not  catalogued  in 
the  amateur  catalogs  that  they  don't 
know   anything  about. 

It  will  be  very  easy  for  you  when 
a  customer  is  in  the  store,  to  casual- 
ly inquire  if  they  have  ever  used  a 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachment,  or  if 
they  had  ever  examined  the  Kodak- 
Amateur  Printer  or  observed  the 
convenience  of  the  Auto-Mask 
Printing  Frame. 

Print  Paddles,  Thermometer  Stir- 
ring Rods — all  the  sundries  are  in 
season  now  if  you  will  just  take  the 
initiative  and  show  them. 

Fine  time  to  sell  "How  To  Make 
Good  Pictures"  too.  Only  twenty- 
five  cents.     Thank  you. 


In  adjusting  complaints  patience 
and  a  >niile  help  a  lot. 
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The  PrlmaryPage 

for-fhe  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


ALONG  al)out  this  time  of  year 
kvou  are  likely  to  have  some  cus- 
tomers come  in  and  ask  you  about 
how  to  make  enlargements. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious 
whatsoever  about  making  enlarge- 
ments or  enlarged  negatives  as  you 
will  see  from  what  follows. 

If  there  is  a  finishing  department 
connected  with  your  store  you  can 
learn  the  theory  in  a  half  hour  visit. 
and  if  not  you  can  study  it  out 
yourself  with  very  little  difficulty. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  will  be 
to  put  one  of  the  Brownie  Enlarg- 
ing Cameras  together,  as  all  enlarg- 
ing cameras  are  the  same  in  prin- 
-ciple. 

With  the  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  you  will  see  that  the  nega- 
tive is  placed  at  the  small  end  of  the 
camera,  and  the  sheet  of  Bromide 
paper  at  the  large  end.  At  just  the 
right  distance  between  negative  and 
paper  to  insure  sharp  focus  you  will 
lind  the  lens. 

The  light  passes  through  the  neg- 
ative and  through  the  lens,  thus 
throwing  an  enlarged  positive  im- 
age on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
AVith  the  proper  exposure  to  light 
this  enlarged  image  will  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  surface  of  the  sen- 
sitive paper  just  the  same  as  if  it 
was  in  contact  with  the  negative  in 
an  ordinary  ])rinting  frame,  and 
after  exposure  the  paper  is  devel- 
oped and  fixed  in  practically  the 
same  manner  as  a  A  elox  print. 
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The  Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras, 
being  of  the  fixed  focus  type,  per- 
mit of  enlargements  of  but  one  size, 
so  when  it  is  desirable  to  enlarge 
from  but  a  small  portion  of  a  nega- 
tive, or  to  make  an  enlargement 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  capacity 
of  the  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera 
a  dift'crent  type  of  enlarging  camera 
will  be  required. 

Vou  will  readily  see  that  a  cam- 
era permitting  the  moving  of  the 
k'us  to  points  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  negative  is  essential;  in 
other  words,  a  focusing  camera. 
Generally  speaking,  any  camera  of 
the  bellows  type  may  be  converted 
into  an  enlarging  camera  so  long  as 
it  has  some  means  for  locking  the 
lens  at  various  points  ( the  Vest 
Pocket  Kodaks,  and  the  earlier 
models  of  the  Xos.  I  and  1-A  F.  P. 
Kodaks  can  not  be  used  as  the  lens 
is  extended  to  a  definite  point  and 
so  are  really  "fixed  focus"  cam- 
eras). 

If  you  will  take  a  copy  of  "How 
To  Alakc  Good  Pictures"  and  turn 
to  the  chapter  on  "Enlarging"  you 
will  see  how  easy  it  is  to  convert  a 
folding  camera  into  an  enlarging 
camera. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras 
being  self-contained,  do  not  require 
a  dark  room  for  exposure,  but  do 
f(^r  loading,  unloading  and  develop- 
ment :  when  \'elox  paper  is  used  no 
(lark  room  will  be  required,  as  the 
\'elox  ])aper  can  be  handled  in  the 
usual  manner. 
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It  you  will  again  refer  to  "I Tow- 
To  Make  Good  Pictures"  }ou  will 
note  that  an  easel  of  some  sort  must 
be  provided  to  hold  the  sensitive 
paper,  and  as  this  is  not  a  i)art  of 
the  camera,  a  dark  room  must  be 
provided  to  protect  the  paper  from 
light  fog. 

When  daylight  is  employed  for 
illumination  the  camera  is  placed 
against  a  window  opening  to  the 
outside,  and  when  artificial  light  is 
used  the  camera  is  placed  against  a 
wall  or  partition  in  which  the  pro- 
per opening  has  been  made,  the 
illuminant  being  placed  on  the  out- 
side, with  means  for  its  control 
from  the  inside  of  the  room.  As 
"How  To  ^fake  Good  Pictures" 
covers  all  this  pretty  thoroughly  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  further 
details  here. 

If  you  are  asked  as  to  the  proper 
sort  of  lens  to  use  you  may  say  that 
any  lens  that  will  make  a  good  neg- 
ative may  be  used  for  enlarging. 
The  proper  covering  ]:)o\\  er  of  the 
lens  depends  entirely  upon  the  size 
of  the  negative  to  be  enlarged  from 
and  not  at  all  upon  the  size  of  the 
enlargement  to  be  made.  The  lens 
that  made  the  negative  will  be  suit- 
able for  enlarging  from  that  nega- 
tive ;  if  the  lens  will  cover  the  nega- 
tive it  will  make  an  enlargement 
from  it  of  any  size.  Any  Kodak 
lens  is  suitable  for  enlarging  from 
negatives  made  with  the  Kodak  to 
which  it  is  fitted. 

To  make  tliis  just  a  bit  clearer: 
the  lens  from  a  \'est  Pocket  Kodak 
or  the  lens  from  an  eleven  (11  )  by 
fourteen  (  14  i  camera  could  be  used 
for  enlarging  from  \'est  Pocket 
Kodak  negatives,  as  both  would 
cover  the  negative,  but  you  could 
not  use  the  lens  from  a  \'est  Pocket 
Kodak  to  make  enlargements  from 
an  eleven  (11)  by  fourteen  i  14 1 
negative,   because   the    \'est    Pocket 


Kodak  lens  could  not  produce  a 
negative  of  that  size. 

In(|uiries  covering  the  proper 
kinds  and  grades  of  paper,  expo- 
sure, development  and  so  forth  are 
well  covered  in  "How  To  Make 
Good  Pictures"  so  we  will  not  need 
to  mention  them  here. 

Enlarging  is  a  simple  proposition, 
and  if  xou  will  study  this  column 
and  the  chapter  in  "How  To  ]\Iake 
Good  Pictures"  you  can  readilv  and 
correctly  a  n  s  w  e  r  all  ordinary 
queries  regarding  the  making  of 
enlaruements. 


Photographing  Glass,  China 
and  Silverware 

W'e  can  not  have  too  intimate  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  which  per- 
tain t(^  the  business  in  which  we 
are  engaged. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  salesman 
possesses  knowledge  extending  fur- 
ther than  that  necessary  to  sell 
goods  gives  him  standing  with  his 
customers,  and  he  comes  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  authority,  which 
is  most  excellent  business  for  that 
salesman. 

Unusual  questions  are  frequently 
asked ;  the  amateur  often  for  his 
own  amusement  attempting  things 
that  ordinarily  lie  outside  of  the 
recreation  field — and  not  infre- 
quently does  the  professional  find 
himself  puzzled  as  to  just  how  to  .se- 
cure some  particular  result. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  photo- 
gra])hing  of  glass,  china  and  silver- 
ware. This  seems  simple  enough 
until  you  try  it.  and  it  is  simple 
when  you  go  aliout  it  in  the  right 
wa\'. 
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Look,  for  example,  at  some  of 
the  catalogues  of  glass,  china  and 
-silverware.  You  will  see  that  the 
standard  is  very  high,  but  that  there 
is  plenty  of  work  for  the  expert.  It 
is  difficult  work,  and  to  do  it  suc- 
cessfully you  must  have  consider- 
able practice.  There  are  many  little 
•dodges  of  lighting  that  you  can  only 
pick  up  by  actually  doing  the  work. 

The  main  dift'iculty  in  photo- 
graphing any  object  with  a  highly 
polished  surface  is  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary reflections.  Photographers  are 
sometimes  advised  to  dull  the  sur- 
face by  dal)bing  it  with  putty  or 
some  other  oily  substance,  and, 
after  the  photograph  has  been 
taken,  to  clean  it  again  with  gaso- 
line and  a  soft  brush.  All  this  ad- 
vice about  dulling  such  highly  bur- 
nished articles  as  silverware  should 
he  taken  with  reserve.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  instances  when  expedi- 
ents of  this  kind  may  be  resorted 
to ;  but  they  should  never  be  tried 
without  the  full  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  owner.  The  most 
brightly  polished  articles  are,  of 
course,  the  most  dift'icult  to  deal 
with,  and  they  are  just  the  ones  that 
will  not  stand  the  rough  treatment 
recommended.  Polished  silver,  for 
instance,  has  a  most  delicate  sur- 
face, and  even  the  slightest  scratch 
will  call  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  repolishing. 

xApart  from  the  risk  of  doing 
serious  damage,  the  practice  of 
dulling  the  surface  takes  away  from 
these  articles  what  is  probably  their 
greatest  attraction.  In  fact,  they 
cease  to  l)e  polished  articles  at  all. 
A  beautiful  piece  of  cut  glass,  for 
example,  attracts  attention  by  the 
way  the  light  is  reflected  from  the 
dift'erent  facets  or  cuttings.  A  com- 
mon method  of  'preparing"  cut  glass 
for  photographing  is  to  spray  it  all 
over,   bv   means   of   the   air   brush, 
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with  a  mixture  of  deep  blue  or  pale 
yellow  analine  dye,  gum  and  water. 
This  makes  the  taking  of  the  pho- 
tograph a  very  simple  matter,  but 
the  result  can  not  show  the  trans- 
parency of  the  glass  or  the  sparkle 
of  the  facets.  In  fact,  the  photo- 
graph will  convey  an  impression  of 
an  article  made  of  some  smooth 
chinaware,  faintly  translucent  but 
no  longer  transparent. 

A  transparent  article  should  look 
transparent,  and  a  polished  article 
should  look  polished,  in  the  photo- 
graph. It  is  chiefly  by  the  way  an 
object  reflects  the  light  that  the  na- 
ture of  its  surface  is  indicated. 

Some  means  must  be  found,  then, 
of  reducing  the  reflections  without 
altering  the  reflecting  surface.  Re- 
flected light  must  be  cut  down  as 
far  as  possible  by  using  a  yellow- 
light  filter ;  and  of  course,  with  the 
filter  a  panchromatic  or  orthochro- 
matic  plate  must  be  used.  Then, 
reflections  of  surrounding  objects 
must  be  prevented  by  screening  the 
article  with  tissue  paper  or  fine 
muslin.  This  is  best  done  by  mak- 
ing a  tunnel  of  white  muslin.  The 
object  to  be  photographed  should 
stand  inside  the  tunnel,  so  that  all 
the  light  that  reaches  it  will  be 
diffused. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
general  rule  which  will  apply  to  all 
polished  articles.  The  beauty  of 
some  is  best  brought  out  by  re- 
flected light,  whereas  the  essential 
beauty  of  others  can  only  be  shown 
by  transmitted  light.  In  these  cases, 
where  the  transparency  of  the  arti- 
cle must  lie  emphasized,  it  is  often 
a  good  plan  to  have  the  tunnel  run 
towards  a  window,  from  which  it 
would  be  separated  by  a  piece  of 
ground  glass  or  tracing  paper  that 
would  serve  as  a  background.  Tlii> 
arrangement  brings  out  all  the 
>parkling  transparency  of  the  object. 
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Cut  glass  should  be  treated  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  The  same 
background  may  be  used,  but  some- 
thing more  is  wanted  to  show  up 
the  facets  to  the  best  advantage.  A 
very  good  plan  is  to  get  a  wooden 
box  about  a  foot  deep ;  take  off  the 
lid  and  knock  out  the  bottom,  and 
then  line  the  inside  with  black  vel- 
vet or  any  other  smooth  black  or 
red  material.  Stand  this  on  its  side 
in  front  of  the  background,  and 
place  the  cut  glass  object  inside. 
Some  of  the  facets  will  reflect  the 
dark  material,  others  will  reflect  the 
white  light,  with  the  result  that  the 
cuttings  will  show  up  clear  and 
sharp. 

Glass  articles  with  very  fine  en- 
graved work  ma\-  be  "prepared."" 
quite  legitimately.  b\'  rubbing  into 
the  engraved  lines  a  little  powder, 
such  as  rouge  or  the  black  powder 
used  by  jewelers,  and  afterward> 
wiping  and  polishing  the  plain  sur- 
faces. This  does  not  destroy  tlie 
transparency  of  the  glass  :  it  simply 
makes  the  engraving  stand  out  bet- 
ter. 

Another  dift'icult  object,  one  that 
requires  the  greatest  care  in  light- 
ing, is  a  piece  of  painted  china  with 
a  glazed  oval  surface — for  instance. 
a  cup  and  saucer  or  a  rose  bowl.  In 
these  cases,  of  course,  there  is  no 
question  of  transparency.  The  mus- 
lin tunnel  may  be  used  with  a  light 
or  dark  background  according  to 
the  color  of  the  china.  The  diff'i- 
cuU\'  is  t(»  prevent  the  highlight 
from  coming  on  an  important  ])art 
of  the  decoration.  A  top  light  i- 
usually  the  best,  but  sometiiues  a 
side  light  is  necessary.  The  draw- 
ing or  ]K'rs])ective  can  be  greatly 
bellied  by  letting  a  streak  of  liglu 
fall  on  the  rim  of  the  Ixnvl :  tlii- 
also  helps  to  give  lite  and  s])arkle 
to  the  ])h()tograi)h. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  object- 


of  all  are  pieces  of  burnished  silver- 
ware. Their  surfaces  are  like  so 
many  mirrors,  reflecting  windows^ 
furniture,  camera — in  fact  every- 
thing within  range.  You  can  not 
do  better  than  stick  to  the  muslin 
tunnel.  This  will  do  away  with  the 
patch}-  appearance  but  will  not  rob 
the  article  of  its  brilliance.  There 
can  be  uo  objection,  of  course,  to 
dusting  a  little  black  or  red  powder 
into  the  lines  of  finely  engraved 
parts,  as  already  suggested  in  the 
case  of  engraved  glass. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  photo- 
graph such  articles  as  knives,  forks 
and  spoons  is  to  lay  them  on  a  flat 
board  covered  with  velvet,  paper  or 
cardboard.  The  color  can  be  varied 
so  as  to  give  any  desired  back- 
ground. The  camera  must  be  fixed 
in  a  vertical  position  so  that  it  looks 
down  upon  the  cutlery.  \\'ith  this 
arrangement  you  will  need  to  dif- 
fuse all  the  light  which  falls  on  the 
objects;  and,  furthermore,  the  light 
should  come  from  a  very  low  point 
X)  that  it  strikes  them  on  their  sides. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  method 
i>  that  it  enables  you  to  make  quite 
a  number  of  negatives  without  the 
delay  caused  by  fixing  the  objects 
to  a  wall  or  upright  screen. 


Don't   he  afraid 

to  sJiow 

tin    liujli'.'r  priced  (/oods. 

If  i/()i(  can't  saji 

"One  Inindred  dollars" 

tritliont   ijnaverinci — 

practice  it. 
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OurQuery  Column 


What  arc  Aqua  Fortis,  Aqua 
Regia  and  Aqua  Vitaef 

Aqua  Fortis  is  weak  nitric  acid. 

Aqua  Regia  is  so  called  because 
it  will  dissolve  gold  or  platinum.  It 
is  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  nitric 
acid  and  one  part  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Aqua  Mtae  is  an  old  and  little 
used  name  for  alcohol. 

\M\at  is  the  difference  betzvecii  a 
Collinear  Iciis  mid  an  Anastic/inat 
Icnsf 

The  Collinear  lens  is  an  Anastig- 
mat  lens,  the  word  "Collinear" 
being  simply  a  trade  name. 


JJlieii  a  formula  calls  for  so 
many  "minims''  does  it  mean  so 
many  drops F 

A  minim  is  the  one-sixtieth 
(1-60  )  part  of  a  dram,  and  the  one- 
four  hundred  and  eightieth  (1-480) 
part  of  an  ounce. 

The  idea  that  drops  and  minims 
are  the  same  is  erroneous,  although 
when  drops  are  mentioned  minims 
are  often  meant. 


What  sort  of  prints  are  best  to 
send  to  the  photo-engraver,  from 
■zchich   to   make  catalogue  cuts? 

Not  so  very  many  years  ago  the 
average  photo-engraver  would  ac- 
cept   nothing   but    sc[ueegeed    Solio 
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))rints.  Practically  all  of  our  half- 
tone cuts  (and  you  will  admit  they 
are  of  pretty  fair  quality)  are  made 
from  \'<elox  prints,  either  Semi- 
-Matte  or  Glossy  surface,  according 
to  the  sul^ject. 

lUue  ])rints,  or  prints  of  a  pro- 
nounced reddish  tone  can  not  be 
used. 


//7;v  (/('  \'('//  adi'ise  sending  cus- 
tomer's lens  to  the  factory  for  fit- 
ting to  a  Ciraflex  i'amera.' 

I'.ecau>e  it  is  highly  necessary 
that  the  lens  be  ])roperly  centered 
and  exactly  j^arallel  with  the  focal 
plane,  and  this  means  more  than 
simpl\-  cutting  a  hole  in  the  lens- 
board   and   screwing-  on  the  fiange.. 


Customer  does  not  belici'C  that' 
one  can  secure  as  good  or  better  re- 
sults icifh  the  tank  as  by  hand  de- 
-c'clopment.  How  can  I  proz'C  that 
the  tank  Is  better? 

Have  him  expose  two  rolls  of 
film  on  the  same  subjects,  giving 
the  same  exposure  time  for  each 
roll.  Have  him  expose  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects  and  with  expo- 
sures varying  from  under  to  over- 
exposure. Then  let  him  develop 
one  roll  by  hand  and  you  develop 
the  other  roll  in  the  tank.  Be  sure 
the  time  and  temperature  are  right 
for  the  tank  and  you  needn't  worry 
al)out   the   result. 
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At  Kodak  Heights 

Since  Febriuiry  loth  our  whole-,  establishment 
has  been  at  our  new  factory,  pictures  and  descrip- 
tion of  which  have  been  gi\en  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Kodak  SalKvSmax. 

Kodak  Heights  is  located  on  the  Weston  Road, 
Corner  of  Eglinton  Ave.,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  bevond  the  Toronto  city  limits. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  our  customers  and 
their  assistants  in  our  new  home.  To  get  to  Kodak 
Heights,  take  a  westbound  Dundas  car  of  the 
Toronto  Railway  service  at  the  corner  of  Queen 
and  Yonge  Sts.  The  end  of  the  Dundas  run  is  at 
the  corner  of  Keele  and  Dundas  Sts.,  the  starting 
point  of  the  Toronto  Suburban  service,  on  which  a 
ride  of  i  2  minutes  will  bring  3'ou  to  Kodak  Heights. 
Simply  tell  the  conductor  or  motorman  on  the  Su- 
burban   line   that    vou    want    to  get  off  at  Kodak 

Heights. 

All  mail  matter  should  be  directed  to  Toronto 
as  heretofore,  while  freight  and  express  shipments 
should  be  directed  to  West  Toronto, 
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I  One  Young  Man's  Greed  | 

I  l^T  OT  long"  ago  a  newly-graduated  engineer  found  a  job  up  north.  | 

I  -L   ▼  He  buckled  down  to  his  work  earnestly  and  was  demonstrating  I 

I  the  good  stutTt  that  was  in  him,  when  by  accident  he  was  killed.    He  | 

I  had  been  receiving  only  the  moderate  wages  which  beginners  get  in  | 

I  that  occupation,  and  in  order  to  be  frugal  and  save  something  out  | 

I  of  these  moderate  wages  he  had  hired  a  barely  furnished  room  in  | 

I  which  to  live.    After  his  death,  when  the  few  contents  of  his  room  | 

I  were  looked   over,   his    friends   found  a   manuscript  containing  the  | 

I  principles  which  this  young  man  had   formulated  for  his  guidance  I 

I  through  life.     They  are  worth  reprinting,  for  they  show  that  this  | 

I  struggling  engineer  was  also  a  human  philosopher,   and  the  creed  | 

I  which  he  formulated  should  be  a  wholesome  guidance  for  every  man.  I 

I  My  Guide  I 

I  A     To  respect  my  country,  my  profession  and  myself.    To  l)e  honest  and  fair  | 

I  with  my  fellow  men,  as  I  expect  them  to  be  honest  and  square  with  nie.  | 

I  To  be  a  loyal  citizen  of  my  native  land.  | 

I  B     To  speak  of  it  with  praise  and  act  always  as  a  trustworthy  custodian  of  | 

I  its  good  name.    To  be  a  man  whose  name  carries  weight  with  it  where\er  | 

I  it  goes.  I 

I  C     To   base   mj^   expectations   of    reward    (jn    a   solid    foundation    of    service  | 

I  rendered;  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  success  in  honest  effort.     To  | 

I  look  upon  my  work  as  an  opportunity,  to  be  seized  with  joy  and  made  | 

I  the  most  of  and  not  as  a  painful  drudgery-  to  be  reluctantly  endured.  | 

I  D     To  remember  that  success  lies  within  myself,  in  my  own  brain,  my  own  | 

I  ambition,  my  own  courage  and  determination.    To  expect  difficulties,  and  | 

I  to  force  my  way  through  them;  to  turn  hard  experience  into  capital  for  | 

I  future  struggles.  | 

I  E     To  believe  in  my  proposition,  heart  and  soul ;  to  carry  an  air  of  optimism  I 

I  in  the  presence  of  those  I  meet;   to  dispel  ill  temper  with  cheerfulness,  | 

I  kill  doubts  with  a  strong  conviction,  and  reduce  active  friction  with   an  | 

I  agreeable  personality.  I 

I  F     To  inake  a  study  of  my  Inisiness,  to  know  my  profession  in  every  detail,  | 

I  to  mix  brains  with  nw  efforts,  and  to  use  system  and  method  in  my  work.  i 

I  To   find  time  to   do   every  needful   thing  by  never   letting  time   find   me  i 

I  doing  nothing.     To  hoard  days  as  a  miser  hoards  dollars;  to  make  every  | 

I  hour  bring  dividends,  increased  knowledge  or  healthful  recreation.  | 

I  G     To  keep  my  future  unmortgaged  with  debts;  to  save  as  well  as  earn.     To  | 

I  cut  out  expensive  amusements  until  T  can  afford  them.    To  steer  clear  of  | 

I  dissipation   and  guard   my  healtli  of  body  and  peace  of  mind  as  a   most  I 

I  precious  stock  in  trade.  | 

I  H     Finally,  to  take  a  good  grip  on  the  joys  of  life,  to  play  the  game  like  a  | 

I  man  ;  to  fight  against  nothing  so  hard  as  my  own  weakness,  and  to  grow  | 

I  in   strength   a  gentleman,  a   Christian.  | 

I  "So  I  may  be  courteous   to  men,   faitliful   to   friends,  | 

I  true  to  mv  God,  a   fragrance  in  the  path   T   trod."  | 
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Between  Us 


The  new  clerk  had  received  in- 
structions to  be  sure  that  all  orders 
he  took  over  the  telephone  were  ex- 
plicit. 

Soon  the  phone  rang  and  Mrs. 
So  and  So  ordered  a  dozen  of  eggs. 
''What  kind  of  eggs  ?"  inquired  the 
clerk;  "Hens'  eggs,  of  course,"  re- 
sponded the  lady.  "Well  you  see  I 
had  to  be  sure,  mam,"  he  replied, 
"because  we  have  three  kinds  of 
eggs :  eggs,  fresh  eggs  and  duck 
eggs." 

A  lot  of  annoyance  and  confusion 
can  be  avoided  if  we  are  careful  in 
the  entering  of  orders,  following 
the  old  adage,  "Be  sure  you  are 
right  and  then  go  ahead." 

But  just  to  show  that  carelessness 
and  vagueness  are  not  all  on  the 
inside  of  the  counter  we  give  you 
here  a  letter  recently  received  by  a 
Kodak  dealer  from  one  of  his  cus- 
tomers:  "Please  develope  one  doze 
of  these  films,  just  the  ones  that  are 
good.  I  dont  expect  one  package 
are  good  as  I  took  them  and  they 
were  the  first  I  ever  took  but  de- 
velope the  good  ones  and  if  the  dog 
is  good  and  one  of  the  other  films 
are  bad  take  two  of  him  and  if  one 


of  the  children  are  bad  take  two  of 
them,  there  are  two  poses  of  them 
and  if  one  of  these  are  bad  take  two 
of  the  other  and  if  none  of  one 
package  is  good  just  take  12  of  the 
other  package  ect  and  it  will  be  all 
right  with  me." 

In  each  issue  of  that  clever  little 
house  organ,  The  Salt  Seller,  ap- 
pears a  section  of  the  diary  of  Big 
Bill,  and  in  the  last  issue  Bill's  wife 
disapproved  of  his  attire. 

Bill  togged  out  in  some  new 
clothes  and  comments  as  follows : 
"There  is  no  use  talking  such  things 
count.  A  striped  pole  means  a  bar- 
ber shop,  a  red  lamp  means  danger, 
and  a  good  suit  of  clothes  means  a 
gentleman,  for  none  of  us  can  judge 
a  man  except  by  externals  and  that 
is  a  good  start — to  make  a  good  im- 
pression. 

"Of  course  clothes  do  not  make 
the  man  but  they  get  him  into  places 
with  a  good  impression  which  gives 
him  the  chance  to  show  his  goods, 
the  goods  he  has  in  his  brain,  the 
goods  he  carries  for  his  house,  and. 
believe  me,  that  is  some  help." 

And  we  subscribe  to  Big  Bill's 
philosophy. 
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Spring-  is  at  hand  : 

See  that  3'oiir  cii.stomers'  cameras  are  all  in  good 
repair  and  read}'  for  the  first  out-door  da3's. 
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The  high  record,  trap-nested  hen,  the   A.  R.  0.  coze-,  the  izr//  Jinishcd  steer,  the  iir// 
groiifi  colt,  the  prize  hog  : 

Whatever  you  raise  that's  a  bit  better  than  the  ordinary,  is  worth  an  auto-photo-graphic 
record.  And  you  can  make  such  a  record,  with  the  data  on  the  negative.  It's  a  simple, 
permanent,  inexpensive  and  almost  instantaneous  process  with  an 

AUTOGRAPHIC  KODAK 

C.Jlal'jSut-.  Ire.  ul  your  d,<iUr\  or  hy  moil. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO.    CAN. 
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Will  You  Team  up  with  Us? 

On  this  page  and  on  the  one  op- 
posite ^ve  reproduce  two  ads.  of  the 
series  we  are  running  to  help  you 
sell  Kodaks  to  your  farmer  custom- 
ers. These  two  ads.  are  set  in 
space  about  6x7  inches — quite  a 
commanding  showing,  and  we  in- 
tend to  keep  hammering  on  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  Kodakery 
with  space  in  the  papers  and  maga- 
zines which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  the  farmer's  favorite  reading. 

It   is   a   golden    opportunity    that 


will  not  be  overlooked  by  good 
salesmen.  Our  advice  is  that  you 
team  up  consistently. 


Have  it  Enlarged 

Someone  has  said  that  one-half 
of  selling  is  in  knowing  your  goods 
and  the  other  half  in  knowing  hu- 
man nature.  This  is  certainly  true 
in  selling  enlargements. 

One  salesman  will  show  an  ama- 
teur a  specimen  and  say.  "Here  is 
a  fine  enlargement  —  wouldn't  vou 
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Those  things  that  need  your 
attention  on  the  farm: 

You,  Mr.  Farm  Owner,  who  are  about  to  make  vour  first 
trip  of  the  season  to  the  farm,  will  lind  a  score  of  things  that 
need  attention.  Whether  it  is  rented  or  "worked  on 
shares,"  or  whether  you  employ  a  superintendent,  you,  the 
oivner,  have  certain  things  that  vou  want  done,  will  order 
done.     And  you    want   a   record    of  how    things    look   now: 

Certain  old  Jences.  The  foundation  to  the  corn  crib. 

The  south  porch.  The  broken  hoops  on  the  silo. 

The  land  that  needs  tiling.         The  condition  of  the  orchard. 
The  condition  of  the  horses  and  cattle  and  hogs. 

And  one  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  make  an  auto-photo-graphic  record. 
Make  pictures  of  the  things  that  don't  please  you,  as  well  as  pictures  of  the 
things  that  do  please  you.  And  alongside  of  each  picture  make  a  brief  memo, 
—  at  least  a  date  and  title,  an  authentic,  indisputable  record  written  on  the 
film   at   the   time.      It's    a    simple    and    almost    instantaneous    process   with    an 

Autographic  Kodak 

Catalogue,  free,  at  your  dealer's  or  by  ni.ii'. 

CANADIAN   KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO.    CAN. 
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like  to  have  one  like  it?"  \\'ell 
that's  a  lot  better  than  leaving  the 
enlargement  hanging  on  the  wall 
without  drawing  any  attention  to  it. 
It's  not  nearly  so  good,  however,  as 
having  one  of  the  customers'  nega- 
tives and  saying,  "This  is  a  mag- 
nificent negative  I  It  is  so  good,  in- 
deed, it  seems  a  shame  to  have  only 
a  contact  print  from  it.  You  ought 
to  have  it  enlarged — omitting  that 
narrow  strip  of  roadway  showing 
on  the  left — and  then  mounted  like 
an  exhibition  picture.  This  speci- 
men isn't  anvthing  like  so  good  as 


your  subject — but  it  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  treatment  I  pro- 
pose." 

\\'hat  is  the  result  ?  The  custom- 
er looks  at  the  specimen  and.  sub- 
consciously, he  sees  his  subject 
hanging  in  its  place.  Then,  when 
the  order  is  booked,  it  is  up  to  the 
salesman  to  see  that  the  enlarge- 
ment is  something  of  which  the 
amateur  may  well  be  proud. 

A  good  enlargement  is  a  valuable 
advertisement,  equally  valuable  for 
increasing  enlarging  as  a  branch  of 
a   developing  and   printing  depart- 
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inent  or   for  increasing  the  sale  of 
enlargers. 

The  last  2>2  years  have  seen  a 
tremendous  sale  of  Kodaks  in  \  est 
Pocket  and  other  small  sizes.  Many 
of  the  negatives  taken  with  them 
have  already  been  printed,  but  huge 
numbers  have  not  been  dealt  with. 
Big  business  is  therefore  in  store 
and  it  will  be  still  bigger,  if  only 
the  owners  of  the  negatives  are 
shown  how  much  better  their  re- 
sults will  be  if  they  have  enlarge- 
ments   instead   of   contact  prints. 

*'At  the  Time" 

Said  the  real  estate  man : 

"Here's  an  awful  job;  my  firm 
has  just  been  put  in  charge  of  about 
twenty  houses  here  in  town  belong- 
ing to  a  non-resident,  and  he  wants 
a  detailed  report  as  to  the  condition 
of  each  one  of  them. 

"Some  of  the  houses  are  in  good 
shape,  but  several  of  them  are  pretty 
well  run  down  and  will  need  quite  a 
bit  of  repairing  before  we  can  rent 
them. 

"I  know  non-resident  owners  well 
enough  to  know  that  I  have  got  to 
be  some  word  painter  to  make  him 
see  the  necessity  for  making  re- 
pairs." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  use  an  Au- 
tographic Kodak  ?  You  can  show 
him  the  actual  pictures  of  each 
building,  or  any  part  of  it,  so  he  can 
practically  see  for  himself  just  what 
is  needed,  and  on  the  margin  of 
each  film  you  can  record  the  house 
number  or  location,  and  the  date 
right  at  the  time  you  make  the  ex- 
posure. You  can  have  two  sets  of 
prints  made,  one  to  send  to  your 
client  and  one  to  retain  for  your 
own  files,  and  then  when  repairs  or 
alterations  are  made  you  can  take 
some  more  pictures  and  send  to  him 
so  he  will  be  in  touch  with  actual 
conditions  at  all  times." 
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■'That  sounds  all  right,  but  sup- 
pose I  go  out  and  make  a  hundred 
pictures  or  so ;  \vhen  I  get  the  prints 
I  am  going  to  get  mixed  up  on  some 
of  them  just  as  sure  as  fate." 

"Xot  with  the  Autographic  Fea- 
ture." 

"Autographic  Feature,  what's 
that?" 

"Look,  you  see  this  little  trap- 
door affair  on  the  back  of  my  Ko- 
dak— well,  just  as  soon  as  you  have 
made  an  exposure  you  open  this  lit- 
tle trap-door,  and  write  what  data 
you  want  on  the  margin  of  the  film, 
expose  it  to  the  light  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, and  then  when  your  film  is  de- 
veloped this  data  is  just  as  perma- 
nent as  the  negative  itself,  and  right 
on  the  negative^  when  you  want  it. 
When  the  prints  are  made  this  data 
will  appear  on  the  margin  if  you 
wish  it  to,  so  you  see  you  couldn't 
go  wrong  if  you  wanted  to." 

"Great!  Just  the  thing;  that  will 
save  me  a  heap  of  work  and  lots  of 
argument.  Do  many  people  use 
these  Autographic  Kodaks  for  bvisi- 
ness  purposes  ?" 

"Yes,  lots  of  them  in  your  own 
line,  and  contractors,  structural  en- 
gineers, railroad  claim  and  traffic 
agents,  farmers,  stockmen,  in  fact, 
new  business  uses  for  the  Auto- 
graphic Kodak  are  appearing  every 
day." 

"I  am  going  to  own  an  Auto- 
graphic Kodak  before  the  day  is 
over — thanks  mightily  for  the  in- 
formation." 


The  Velox  Book 

costs  the  boss  nothing,  but  will  do 
his  business  a  whole  heap  of  good 
and  will  save  your  time,  by  the  fact 
that  it  explains  in  ample  detail  most 
of  the  printing  questions  that  bother 
the  amateur  photographer. 
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The  Stunt  Display 


A  Display  That  Attracted 

Courtesy  of  The  Camera  Shop.  Eranstoii.  III. 


A  "stunt"  window  di?play  will 
almost  always  attract  attention,  but 
very  frequently  it  will  fail  to  sell 
goods  because  the  stunt  does  not 
connect  with  the  goods  the  store  has 
for  sale. 

A  mother  hen  with  a  brood  of 
chickens  would  attract  attention  in 
the  window  of  a  photographic  sup- 
ply store,  but  would  have  no  effect 
in  inducing  people  to  step  inside  the 
store ;  the  same  display  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  poultry  supply  store  might 
induce  customers  for  the  latest  style 
in  incubators,  brooders  or  poultry 
food.  However,  when  you  can  con- 
nect a  "different"  display  with  the 
line  you  are  selling,  you  are  almost 
sure  of  results. 

Last  month  we  showed  a  novel 
idea  for  exploiting  your  finishing 
department,  and  in  this  issue  we  a'"e 
enabled  to  show  an  equally  good 
idea  through  the  courtesy  of  The 
Camera  Shop  of  Evanston.  Illinois. 

The  window   was  trimmed  with 


enlargements  made  from  negatives 
taken  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  There  were 
thirty  enlargements  in  all  in  the 
window.  Each  picture  was  num- 
bered and  an  attractive  sign  adver- 
tised the  fact  that  the  person  who 
could  tell  where  any  picture  was 
made  could  have  it. 

Twenty-two  of  the  thirty  enlarge- 
ments were  carried  away  by  suc- 
cessful guessers,  and  the  business 
of  the  store  was  materially  increased 
during  the  life  of  this  display. 

"The  Camera  Shop"  says:  "\\'e 
submit  this  as  a  suggestion  for 
other  supply  dealers  who  are  look- 
mg  for  an  idea  which  will  increase 
their  business  in  enlargements,  and 
also  help  to  advertise  Kodaks  and 
supplies." 

\\'e  appreciate  very  much  this 
spirit  of  co-operation  amongst  Ko- 
dak dealers  and  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  let  us  hear  from  all  of  vou. 
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M.  Q.  Powders  Restored 

Every  salesman  will  be  glad  that 
we  have  been  able  to  restore  to 
the  market  Eastman  M.Q.  Develop- 
ing Powders.  The  higher  cost  of 
ingredients  compels  advances  in 
price  as  set  out : 

Eastman  M.  O.  Developer  Pow- 
ders— Paper  wrapped  : — 

Carton  of     6  Powders,  each  -     -     $  .38 
Carton  of  12  Powders,  each  -     -         .75 

Eastman  M.  O.  Developer  Pow- 
ders in  tubes  : — 
Carton  of   100  Tubes,   each      -     -     $7.50 

Kodak  Non-Abrasion  M.  O.  De- 
veloper Powders : — 
Cartons    of    3   Tubes,   each      -     -     $  .38 


X-Ray  Developer  Powders 

The  sale  of  Seed  X-Ray  Plates 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  there  has 
arisen  a  demand  for  prepared  de- 
velopers, which  we  are  meeting  with 
the  following: 

6  Powders,  enough  to  make  12 
ozs.  of  developing  solution  all 
told        ---------$  .90 

Carton  containing  enough  devel- 
oper to  make — 
128   ozs.   of    solution        -     -     -     -     $1.20 

Please  note  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  new  offerings  and 
bring  them  both  to  the  notice  of 
your  X-ray  custoiuers. 

New  Size  of  Drimounts 
and  Inslips 

For  prints  7  x   12 — size  outside 

115^    X    165^.  Per  100  Per  1-^;  do 

Inslip    L         -     -     -    $13.50  $1.25 

Drimount    L 


6.75 


.50 


Discontinued 

Our  stock  of  3>4  X  4J4  Film 
Plate  Premos  is  exhausted  and  their 
manufacture  has  been  discontinued. 
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First  Aid 

^^'ith  his  very  first  roll  of  film  the 
average  beginner  attempts  the  most 
difficult  branch  of  photography — 
portraiture. 

He  either  tries  a  snap-shot  of  his 
subject  or  subjects  indoors,  or  else 
lines  them  up  against  the  back  fence 
or  the  side  of  the  house  w^ith  the 
sun  shining  spang  in  their  eyes, 
and  with  absolutely  no  thought  as 
to  pose  or  lighting. 

After  all.  it  is  but  natural  that  he 
should  make  such  mistakes,  so  it  is 
up  to  us  behind  the  counter  to  set 
him  right  as  speedily  as  possible. 

^^' hen  the  beginner  proudly  shows 
}'ou  his  first  attempt  in  delineating 
the  human  features,  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  poking  fun  at  him 
or  his  efforts.  Rather  tell  him  that 
they  are  mighty  good  for  a  begin- 
ner, and  then  tactfully  suggest  how 
he  can  make  even  better  pictures 
ne.xt  time. 

If  you  want  the  fire  of  enthusi- 
asm to  burn  don't  put  on  the 
damper. 

Here  is  Thompson's  first  portrait 
of  his  wife — badly  undertimed,  the 
hands  as  large  as  hams,  one  side  of 
the  face  chalky  white,  and  the  other 
lost  in  shadow. 

"P)y  Jove!  old  man.  that's  pretty 
good.  Pd  recognize  that  as  a  pic- 
ture of  Mrs.  Thompson  anywhere." 

"What  exposure  did  you  give?'' 

■'.\  twenty-fifth  of  a  second  in 
your  front  room  ?" 

"Well,  a  little  more  time  would 
have  given  you  an  even  better  pic- 
ture. You  see  window  glass  is 
mighty  deceiving.  A  room  may 
look  fully  as  light  just  inside  the 
window  pane  as  it  does  outside  of  it, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  deceiv- 
ing pane  of  glass  actually  absorbs  a 
tremendous  quantity  of  that  light. 
On  a  bright,  sunny  afternoon  out- 
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side,  say  about  2  o'clock,  you  could 
produce  a  good  negative  in  one  one- 
hundredth  (1/100)  of  a  second 
with  Stop  No.  8,  but  inside  your 
window,  to  obtain  a  negative  of 
equal  density  you  would  find  that 
you  would  have  to  give  an  exposure 
of  from  one  to  two  seconds,  or  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  times  as 
long. 

"Xext  time  you  make  a  portrait, 
Air.  Thompson,  put  your  camera  on 
a  tripod  or  a  table,  and  give  a  'time" 
exposure.  Use  your  lens  wide  open 
because  that  will  give  you  a  softer 
effect,  and  throw  the  background 
out  of  focus,  so  that  it  won't  attract 
the  attention  from  the  face. 

"Xo :  I  can't  give  you  a  definite 
time  for  exposure,  as  the  light  con- 
ditions vary  so  much.  As  an  exper- 
iment, try  three  or  four  exposures 
without  changing  the  position  of 
your  subject;  try  exposures  of  one, 
two.  three  and  six  seconds,  and  then 
when  your  negatives  are  developed 
3^ou  will  have  a  good  basis  for  com- 
parison— remember  though  that  in 
portraiture  a  fully-timed,  or  even  a 
somewhat  over-exposed  negative 
will  yield  the  better  print. 

"Xow  let  me  show  you  another 
little  stunt :  you  see  the  side  of  INIrs. 
Thompson's  face  away  from  the 
window  is  in  a  deep  shadow,  so  a 
little  more  illumination  on  that  side 
would  have  helped.  X"ow  take  this 
big  sheet  of  wliite  wrapping  paper 
and  come  up  by  the  front  window 
with  me.  I'll  turn  my  face  to  about 
the  same  position  as  ]\Irs.  Thomp- 
son's— so — now  you  hold  that  sheet 
of  white  paper  about  a  foot  from 
tlie  shadow  side  of  my  face — makes 
a  big  dift'erence,  doesn't  it?  You 
see  as  you  move  it  nearer  to  or 
further  away  from  my  face  you  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  illumination 
on  the  shadow  side  accordingly. 
Next  time  you   try  a  portrait  you 


can  pin  a  white  towel  or  something 
of  the  sort  to  the  back  of  a  high- 
backed  chair  to  serve  as  a  reflector, 
and  you'll  find  it  helps  a  lot. 


V.  p.  K.  Tripod  Adapter 


Showing  Adapter  in  Use  with 
Kodak  Metal  Tripod 

The  \'est  Pocket  Kodak  is  such  a 
companionable  little  chap  that  he 
.goes  many  times  and  to  many  places 
instead  of  his  larger  brothers. 

The  amateur  has  learned  to  de- 
pend upon  the  little  \'est  Pocket  for 
all  sorts  of  work,  and  in  a  great 
many  instances  where  "time"  expo- 
sures are  essential. 

To  simplify  the  making  of 
"Time"  exposures  with  the  \'est 
Pocket  we  have  introduced  the  \'est 
Pocket  Kodak  Tripod  Adapter.  The 
Adapter  simply  slips  over  the  front 
standard  of  the  Kodak,  and  mav  he 
used  for  pictures  either  way  of  the 
film.     Price  fifty  cents. 
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The  Duotone  Folder 

Here's  something  every  salesman 
has  long  been  anxious  to  get,  be- 
cause his  cvistomers  have  been  ask- 
ing for  it  right  along. 

There's  a  ready-made  demand 
for  an  amateur  folder  mount  of  a 
character  distinct  from  professional 
folders,  yet  possessing  the  appear- 
ance and  reality  of  true  quality. 
The  Duotone  amply  meets  the  re- 
quirements. The  stock  used  is  a 
pleasing  shade  of  buff,  which  goes 
equally  well  with  prints  in  Sepia 
tone  or  Black  and  White,  and  thus 
there's  no  difficulty  about  stocking 
adequate  quantities  of  two  or  more 
colors. 

The  prints  are  placed  by  slipping 
them  under  a  retaining  flap,  and  as 
the  illustration  above  shows,  there's 
a  neat  silken  border  around  the 
picture. 

These  folders  will  sell  right 
speedily,  therefore  you  should  see 
about  having  them  on  hand.  Re- 
.mind  the  boss  and  tell  him  you  can 
sell  them. 

Sundries 

Right  now  you  should  prepare  a 
little  schedule  for  yourself  of  the 
sundries  you  can  push  to  advantage 
this  Spring.  Portrait  Attachments 
— one  with  every  camera  you  sell — 
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will  prove  a  splendid  sales  pruducer 
and  a  mainstay  to  the  amateurs'  en- 
thusiasm. Color  Screens,  too,  will 
make  for  better  pictures  and  more 
enthusiasm.  Week-end  Albums  are 
in  season,  for  there's  more  travel- 
ling now  than  in  the  past  few 
months. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  sun- 
dries you  can  sell,  but  you  must 
have  them  in  mind. 


New  Contrasts  of  Azo  F. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  stock 
of  Azo  C — Gloss}' — has  a  bluish  or 
pense  tint,  which  renders  it  not  so 
desirable  for  certain  kinds  of  work 
as  a  paper  with  a  natural  white 
stock. 

For  some  time  we  have  had  Azo 
F — Glossy — on  the  market  in  the 
Hard  contrast,  and  we  are  now 
ready  to  fill  orders  for  Azo  F  in 
the  full  range  of  contrasts — Soft, 
Hard  and  Hard  X.  This  is  Single 
\\'eight  stock. 

The  Double  Weight  of  Azo  C 
has  always  been  on  a  white  stock, 
without  the  tint  of  Azo  C  Single 
Weight,  so  that  in  reality  the 
Double  Weight  of  Azo  C  is  the 
Double  Weight  of  Azo  F,  but  we 
shall  not  at  this  time  rename  the 
Double  Weight,  as  should  in  strict- 
ness be  done. 
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Confessions 
/  ^  Salesman 


I 


WAS  once  in  the  employ  of  a 

rich  man's  son.  He  was  a  pecu- 
liar man.  His  father  left  him  the 
sole  owner  of  a  large,  old-fashioned 
successful  department  store,  and 
folks  said  that  he  would  go  "broke" 
within  a  couple  of  years,  because  he 
knew  nothing  of  business  methods. 

"Right  after  the  young  man  took 
possession  of  the  store  he  began 
doing  things.  He  discharged  two 
old  department  heads  for  using  pro- 
fanity in  the  presence  of  saleswom- 
en. Folks  shook  their  heads  ;  how 
in  the  world  was  he  going  to  get 
along  without  these  two  skilled  mer- 
chandise counsellors. 

"Next  thing  he  did.  he  made  the 
main  and  side  entrances  wider  be- 
cause he  said  the  customers  didn't 
want  to  be  needlessly  jostled  going 
into  and  coming  out  of  the  store — 
then  he  put  in  bigger  windows  be- 
cause he  said  customers  wanted  as 
much  daylight  as  possible  when 
selecting  goods. 

"Such  extravagance — folks  were 
just  getting  ready  to  say  "I  told  you 
so"  and  figuring  on  getting  some 
bargains  at  the  sheriff's  sale,  when 
he  shocked  them  again.  He  put  in 
a  rest  room  for  his  women  patrons, 
and  another  one  for  the  women  em- 
ployes, and  then  he  put  all  the  cash 
boys  in  uniform,  had  them  drilled 
by  a  military  instructor  twice  a 
week,  and  put  in  a  school  teacher 
and  made  them  go  to  school  for  an 
hour  a  day. 

"Somehow   or  another  he  didn't 


"bust''  according  to  schedule.  Peo- 
ple began  to  find  out  that  his  nice 
light  store  with  its  modern  con- 
veniences was  a  pretty  good  place  in 
which  to  trade.  They  began  to  like 
the  'natty'  appearance  of  the  uni- 
formed cash  boys,  and  the  boys 
themselves  liked  the  new  order  of 
things,  because  if  they  kept  their 
shoes  shined,  their  collars  clean,  and 
were  polite  and  efficient  there  was 
sure  to  be  a  bigger  job  and  more 
pay  in  sight. 

"The  'Boss'  was  peculiar,  but 
somehow  he  seemed  to  make  his 
peculiarities  pay  dividends. 

"You  could  have  your  money 
back  without  question,  and  he  would 
cash  any  customer's  check,  whether 
the  customer  could  be  identified  or 
not.  because  he  said  he  could  not 
afford  to  have  anyone  experience  a 
disagreeable  sensation  in  his  store, 
and  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
people  were  honest,  so  the  other  five 
per  cent,  didn't  count. 

"And  this  is  no  fairy  tale.  This 
store  exists  to-day.  larger  by  many, 
many  times  than  when  the  young 
man  took  hold,  and  it  is  a  success. 

"It  is  a  success  because  it  has  al- 
ways given  the  people  what  they 
wanted,  because  it  has  been  made 
pleasant  for  them  to  trade  there, 
and  because  every  employe  is  just 
as  much  interested  in  the  sviccess  of 
the  store  as  the  proprietor. 

"The  secret — though  it  is  no  se- 
cret— of  this  success  is  service  and 
satisfaction." 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


*^  AMMY.  I  am  wondering  if  we 
i3  have  been  overlooking  a  sales 
help.  The  other  day  I  dropped  into 
a  store  down  the  street  to  buy  a 
shirt  or  two.  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  sale  the  salesman  asked  me 
for  my  name  and  address. 

"The  salesman  explained  that  it 
was  an  iron-clad  rule  of  the  store 
to  obtain  the  name  and  address  for 
everv  sales  slip  whether  the  custo- 
mer took  the  goods  with  him  or  had 
them  delivered. 

The  reason  is  this :  the  store 
keeps  a  card  index  of  all  its  custo- 
mers, and  makes  frequent  use  of  it 
in  sending  out  notices  of  special 
sales  or  of  new  goods,  and  the  phone 
is  frequently  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose with  special  customers. 

"Now.  it  seems  to  me,  Sam,  that 
we  can  make  use  of  that  same  plan 
right  here  in  our  own  store.  I  know 
we  have  a  so-called  list  of  our  cus- 
tomers, but  it  is  mostly  confined  to 
those  having  charge  accounts,  so  we 
really  have  no  direct  connection 
with  our  cash  customers  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  them. 

"Here  is  another  point.  Sam:  we 
do  not  keep  in  close  enough  touch 
with  our  new  amateur  customers. 
Supposing  ^^'illie  Thomas  comes  in 
and  buys  a  Xo.  2-A  Brownie,  or 
Mrs.  Smith  becomes  the  possessor 
of  a  Xo.  3-A  Special.  They  both 
will  probably  commit  some  of  the 
errors  common  to  the  beginner,  and 
we  won't  be  in  a  position  to  help 


them  unless  they  come  in  and  ask 
us  to  put  them  on  the  right  track. 

"Xow  here  is  my  simple  little 
plan.  Sammy :  when  we  make  a 
camera  sale  and  proceed  to  fill  out 
the  Kodakcry  subscription  blank, 
before  doing  so  just  slip  a  sheet  of 
carbon  paper  and  another  slip  of 
paper  under  the  blank,  and  then  as 
we  fill  out  the  blank  we  will  have  a 
duplicate  slip  for  our  own  files  for 
use  in  following  up  every  customer. 
I  liave  tried  it  and  it  works.  Here 
vou  see  is  the  subscription  blank 
and  the  duplicate  I  experimented 
with.  These  slips  we  can  place  in 
a  small  file  or  tickler  according  to 
dates,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  or 
a  month  as  we  may  determine,  we 
can  either  drop  them  a  line  or  phone 
them  and  find  out  how  they  are  get- 
ting along. 

"I  mention  telephoning  them. 
Sammy,  because  this  puts  an  added 
personal  touch  to  the  transaction. 

"Xaturally  we  can  only  do  this 
with  customers  living  right  here  in 
town. 

"Each  morning  we  can  have 
someone  go  over  the  Kodakery 
slips  of  the  day  before,  look  up  the 
telephone  nvmibers  in  the  book  and 
jot  them  down. 

"I  imagine  that  we  shall  find  a 
goodly  number  of  beginners  who 
will  welcome  our  calling  them  up. 
as  a  good  many  things  seemingly 
very  simple  to  us  will  puzzle  them. 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  we  can  thus 
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[  "KODAKERY" 

'■  A  monthly  magazine  that  teaches  how  to 
[make  better  pictures  will  be  sent  FREE  OF 
j:  CHARGE  to  every  one  who  purchases  one  of 
,:  our  amateur  cameras  from  a  dealer  in  photo- 
j' graphic  goods,  provided  this  blank  is  filled  out 
j^and  sent  to  us  within  30  days  of  the  date  the 
.;  camera  was  purchased. 
i  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

|:  To  THt  ELimiA\  Kodak  Co..  Rochester,  N,  Y. 
I;       Id  accotUance  with  yonr  offer,  please  place  my  name 
'■.  on  the  mailing  Itet  for   "  Kooikerv  "  (with  the  uoder- 
■  standing  that  there  la  to  be  no  cost  to  me)  I  having 
:  piircha.stxl  a 


Write 

name  and  \ 

address  i' 

plainly  J 


of  dealer) 

- X  S-  -   /n. 

fbate'herej  / 


N.  B.— Tlie  magazine  w  ill  be  genTfor  <inc  year  ODly 
above  offert    After  that  the  subscriptiun  price  will  be  50 
but  you  are  not  under  the  slightest 


/ ->W:»-._^  .    /UrO-.^,,.^  J.^  Z^ 


-J 


3.  A. 


S 


/  — 

7). 


If '  / 


7 


'^-^ 


'iL/Lij,^  c<^ 


^' 


/  -^  ,r^^<J      -      Jit  iX.i^^  /^  Z^ 


be  able  to  turn  many  an  iin]X'nding 
failure  into  a  success. 

"You  see.  Sam.  as  each  day's 
camera  sales  are  filed  together  it 
won't  be  such  a  terrific  job  for  anv 
one  day.  and  I  am  more  than  sure 
our  customers   will   appreciate   our 


etlorts  to  keep  in  touch  with  them 
and   to  give  them   service. 

"This  simple  little  plan  will  give 
us  an  up-to-the-minute  list  and  will 
prove  of  good  service  in  many  ways. 

"Like  it.  Sammy?  I  thought  vou 
would." 


MY  DAD  SAYS 

The  bosses  diary 
as  kept  bg  his  son 


Jaiiiiiiry  2 — My  dad  said  the 
other  day  that  he  would  give  $1,000' 
dollars  if  he  had  kept  a  dairy  when 
he  was  my  age.  He  said  that  at  the 
dinner  table  and  mother  said  that 
that  reminded  her  that  she  wanted 
a  new  coat  and  that  it  would  cost 
S60  dollars  and  my  dad  said  that 
he  was  late  now  and  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  back  at  the  store  a  half 
hour  ago.  I  didn't  say  anything- 
I)ut  I  am  quite  a  thinker  and  I  got 
thinking  about  it  and  I  found  a 
blank  book  that  you  had  to  buy  for 
school  and  I  am  going  to  keep  my 
dad's  dairv  and  sell  it  to  him  for 
SI. 000  dollars. 

Here  is  a  description  of  my  dad. 
Afy  dad  isn't  very  good  looking  and 
he  isn't  bad  looking  either  and  is  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  all.  He  has 
a  big  mustash  and  yet  he  hasn't  any 
hair  on  his  head  which  is  a  funnv 
thing  because  it  would  look  better 
on  his  head.  My  dad  knows  prac- 
ticly  everything  and  I  will  be  on  the 
lookout  and  when  he  gets  oflf  some- 
thing jiretty  good  I  will  put  it  down 
here.  My  dad  owns  the  store  and 
they  sell  Kodaks  and  lots  of  things 
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there  and   it  is   one  of  the  biggest 
stores  in  town. 

J  oil  nary  9 — My  dad  told  mother 
about  Elbert  Sorts  to-day  and  I 
was  studying  my  arithmetick  pretty 
hard  but  I  managed  to  hear  what  he 
was  saying.  Elbert  is  the  son  of  an 
old  friend  of  my  dad's  and  he  want- 
ed a  job  in  the  store  and  my  dad 
said  that  Elbert  was  the  kind  of  a 
fella  that  you  can  read  like  a  book 
only  you  aren't  interested  enough  to 
turn  the  pages.  My  dad  said  that 
when  Elbert  was  in  school  he  had  to 
write  out  the  colledge  yells  and  take 
the  paper  with  him  to  the  football 
games  because  he  couldn't  remem- 
ber them.  My  dad  said  that  Elbert 
was  the  kind  of  a  fella  that  takes  so 
long  to  make  up  his  mind  that  when 
he  finnaly  does  get  around  to  it  he's 
forgotten  what  it  was  he  was  think- 
ing about.  But  my  dad  gave  him  a 
job  just  the  same  because  old  Frank 
Sorts  is  the  best  old  man  that  ever 
lived. 

J  a  II  nary  9 — [My  dad  said  to-day 
that  most  people  was  pretty  easily- 
satisfied — all  they  want  is  more.  I 
thought  that  was  a  pretty  good  one 
and  so  I  put  it  down  and  mother 
said  that  sometimes  Frank  your 
brilliance  fairly  stuns  me  only 
mother  was  sarcastick  because  nn- 
dad  hasn't  give  her  that  $60  dollars 
yet. 

January  11 — After  dinner  to- 
night my  dad  and  1  got  to  talking 
and  I  listened  pretty  careful  to  see 
if  he  would  get  off  a  good  one  and 
he  said  that  the  reason  he  was  boss 
now  was  because  in  1896  he  was 
picked  for  the  champeen  delivery 
boy.  He  said  that  he  was  a  very  brite 
boy  and  that  there  was  a  nack  about 
delivering  packages  that  he  got  on 
to  in  no  time  He  said  that  people 
didn't  like  to  have  you  running  up 
the  steps  and  ringing  the  bell  like 
there  was  a  fire.    He  said  that  three 
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pairs  of  stockings  and  an  umbrella 
rack  hadn't  ought  to  be  the  signal 
for  a  porch  celebration.  And  he 
said  that  he  always  carried  his  man- 
ners right  with  him  and  that  he 
was  noted  for  his  manners  anyway 
even  when  he  was  a  little  chap  and 
he  said  that  he  always  tipped  his 
hat  when  a  woman  came  to  the 
door.  My  dad  says  that  you  can't 
have  a  successful  career  without  a 
substanshal  foundashun  and  he  says 
that  he  will  leave  it  to  any  mason  in 
the  world  if  the  way  to  build  a 
foundashun  ain't  from  the  bottom 
up.  He  says  the  only  fella  who 
tries  to  get  around  this  is  the  rich 
man's  son  and  he  says  that  he  has 
frequently  noticed  that  when  a  kid 
is  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth  it  is  the  spoon  and  not  the 
kid  that  is  marked  sterling. 

February  8 — ]^Iy  dad  came  home 
to-night  and  he  was  feeling  pretty 
cross  and  he  says  Edward  let  me 
see  your  report  card  and  I  said  that 
we  dont  get  them  till  tomorrow  and 
it  was  out  in  my  coat  pocket  all  the 
time  but  perhaps  my  dad  will  be  in 
a  better  humor  tomorrow.  I  have 
learned  by  experiments  that  the  best 
time  to  show  him  my  report  card  is 
just  after  he  has  got  off  a  good  one 
and  is  feeling  fine.  Mother  says 
what  is  the  matter  Frank  and  my 
dad  says  that  one  of  the  fellas  down 
to  the  store  wanted  a  raise  and  he's 
sore  because  I  didnt  give  it  to  him 
and  Fm  sore  because  I  couldn't.  H 
I  bought  a  house  for  $3,000  dollars 
and  wanted  to  sell  it  for  $4,000  dol- 
lars, mv  dad  said,  Fd  see  to  it  that 
it  looked  like  $4,000  dollars.  Fd  try 
to  make  it  worths  that  to  the  cus- 
tomer. HI  was  a  salesman  and 
wanted  to  sell  my  services  for  more 
money  Fd  try  to  make  those  serv- 
ices worth  more  money.  And  yet 
some  fellas  do  just  two  things  to  get 
a  raise  —  want  it  and  ask  for  it. 
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The  Primary  Page 

for -file  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


THE  man  behind  the  counter  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  negatives  and 
prints  of  his  customers,  and  to  aid 
them  in  securing  good  results. 

It  is  therefore  highly  essential 
that  the  salesman  be  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  characteristics  of 
negatives  and  prints  normal  and 
otherwise,  and  he  must  be  able  to 
determine  definitely  the  reason  de- 
fects have  occurred,  and  how  to 
rcrr.edy  them. 

Negatives  may  be  broadly  classi- 
fied as  follows :  normal,  under-ex- 
posed, over-exposed,  under-devel- 
oped, over-developed. 

A  normal  negative  is  one  which 
has  had  approximately  correct  ex- 
posure, and  was  correctly  devel- 
oped, fixed,  washed  and  dried.  Ex- 
amined by  transmitted  light  it  will 
show  full  gradation  from  highest 
lights  to  deepest  shadows  ;  the  high- 
est lights  will  be  to  some  degree 
transparent,  and  the  deepest  shad- 
ows will  possess  detail. 

-An  under-exposed  negative  is 
one,  as  its  name  indicates,  which 
has  received  insuflficient  exposure, 
and  will  be  lacking  in  detail  through- 
out according  to  the  degree  of  un- 
der-exposure. A  badly  under-ex- 
posed negative  is  hopeless,  as  no 
after-process  can  build  it  up  be- 
cause you  have  nothing  to  work 
upon. 

An  under-developed  negative  is 
one   which   has   been   given   an   ex- 


posure within  the  limit  of  its  lati- 
tude, but  is  weak  and  thin,  though 
often  showing  detail  throughout, 
because  it  has  not  been  developed 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  or 
because  the  developer  was  improp- 
erly compounded.  Such  a  negative 
can  be  brought  to  good  printing 
density  by  the  process  known  as 
"intensification." 

There  are  two  acceptable  meth- 
ods for  intensification :  one  by  re- 
development, and  the  other  by 
means  of  Mercuric  Bichloride. 
Formulas  for  both  processes  will  be 
found  in  nearly  all  camera  manuals. 

An  over-developed  negative  is  one 
which  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  developing  solution  for  too 
long  a  time.  In  consequence,  it  is 
far  too  dense,  difficult  to  see  through 
by  transmitted  light,  and  takes  a 
long  time  to  print.  Such  a  negative 
can  be  brought  back  to  the  proper 
printing  density  by  the  process 
known  as  "reduction." 

There  are  several  good  methods 
for  reducing  a  negative,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Manuals. 

Aside  from  the  above  general 
classifications,  negatives  out  of  the 
ordinary,  through  various  defects 
will   frequently  present  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  common  defects 
is  fog.  The  most  common  cause  of 
fog  is  exposure  to  white  light  either 
when  loading  or  unloading  the  cam- 
era, during  development,  or  through 
some  defect  in  the  apparatus.    Fog 
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may  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
film,  or  only  a  portion  or  portions  of 
it.  \\'hen  the  fogging  is  general 
the  negative  will  be  very  dense  and 
sometimes  entirely  obliterated,  or 
the  image  will  be  dull  and  hazy. 
General  fogging  may  also  be  caused 
by  an  improper  developing  solution, 
one  in  which  the  alkali  is  greatly  in 
excess. 

In  roll  film  the  edges  will  some- 
times be  fogged  or  a  streak  of  fog 
will  run  through  some  of  the  ex- 
posures. This  is  usually  due  to  im- 
proper handling  in  allowing  the  film 
to  become  more  or  less  unrolled 
when  exposed  to  white  light. 

An  improperly  fitted  back,  pin- 
holes or  other  small  holes  in  the  bel- 
lows, or  a  shutter  whose  leaves  do 
not  close  properly  will  also  cause 
fog.  There  are  many  other  causes 
of  fog,  some  quite  unusual,  but  the 
foregoing  are  the  causes  most  often 
encountered. 

Streaks  in  negatives  are  some- 
times encountered.  These  most 
often  appear  in  over-exposed  nega- 
tives developed  in  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank  and  are  caused  by  the  film  and 
paper  winding  loosely  inside  the 
apron  and  failure  to  reverse  the 
tank  several  times  during  develop- 
ment. 

Tension  should  be  applied  to  the 
handle  in  the  rear  of  the  changing 
box  when  winding  film  and  paper 
inside  the  apron.  This  will  insure 
the  apron  winding  tightlv  on  the 
reel  and  the  film  and  paper  being 
drawn  tightly  over  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  roll. 

Undeveloped  sections  of  consid- 
erable size  are  often  caused  by 
the  sensitized  side  of  the  film  touch- 
ing the  surface  of  the  apron  and 
sticking  to  same.  This  prevents 
uniform  action  of  the  developer. 
Applying  tension  as  above  explained 
will  overcome  this  trouble. 
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Failure  to  fasten  down  the  end 
of  the  film  when  developing  in  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank  often  results  in 
the  film  winding  inside  the  apron 
with  its  sensitized  side  in  contact 
with  the  paper  support. 

Reversing  the  spool  in  the  spool 
carrier  in  the  front  of  changing  box 
will  bring  the  film  face  down  on  the 
apron. 

When  either  of  the  above  condi- 
tions occur  the  negatives  will  be 
covered  with  irregular  transparent 
streaks  and  spots,  showing  only 
faint  traces  of  the  image  here  and 
there. 

Transparent  spots  are  usually 
caused  by  allowing  air-bells  to  col- 
lect and  remain  on  the  surface  of 
the  film  at  the  beginning  of  devel- 
opment :  the  air  bell  prevents  the 
developer  from  doing  its  work,  so 
such  portions  of  the  image  fix  en- 
tirely out  in  the  Hypo. 

Small  black  spots  or  specks  on 
the  surface  of  the  negative  usually 
come  from  dust  collecting  on  the 
surface,  and  when  the  film  is  im- 
mersed in  the  solution  these  small 
particles  adhere  and  sink  more  or 
less  deeply  into  the  emulsion,  and 
are  verv  diflficult  to  remove. 

Reversal  of  the  image :  a  case 
when  all  or  portions  of  the  negative 
show  a  positive  instead  of  a  nega- 
tive image.  This  defect  is  not  so 
often  found,  and  is  caused  by  the 
negative  being  exposed  to  white 
light  or  an  unsafe  dark  room  lamp 
during  development. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  take  up 
tiie  question  of  defects  in  prints. 


Contrast  Velvet  J'elox — the  paper 
for  weak,  lifeless  negatives. 


The  Kind  of  Store  in  WdicK 
People  Like  to  Shop 


The  Store  whose  main  idea  is  to  serve  as  well 
as  to  sell. 

The  Store  with  polite  and  courteous  sales- 
people. 

The  Store  with  homelike  and  hospitable  at- 
mosphere. 

The  Store  where  courtesy  is  a  motto  and  good 
cheer  an  asset. 

The  Store  which  is  liberal,  friendly  and  honest. 

The  Store  where  stocks  are  carefully  arranged, 
so  that  there  is  no  trouble  in  finding  just  what  is 
wanted. 

The  Store  which  appreciates  the  value  of  a 
minute  and  reduces  delays  to  a  minimum. 

The  Store  which  makes  few  mistakes,  and  rec- 
tifies those  that  are  made  with  good  grace. 

The  Store  in  which  there  is  no  efTort  to  hurry 
a  customer. 

The  Store  where  there  is  never  an  efTort  to 
persuade  a  customer  into  buying  something  she 
does  not  care  for. 

The  Store  where  the  customer  will  always  find 
the  same  free,  willing  service,  no  matter  whether 
the  purchase  is  $1  or  .$100. 

The  Store  which  considers  no  transaction 
closed  until  the  customer  is  thoroughly  satisfied. 

The  Store  which  considers  the  customer's  good 
will  worth  many  times  the  profit  made  on  any  ono 
or  a  dozen  sales.  ' 

—  IVinsion's  Trade  Notes. 
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LOYALTY 


Do  you   know  v?nat  Loyalty  is  ?      Ha\)e  | 

you     ever     analj^zed    it?       I'm    a    great  | 

stickler  for  Lo>)alty  ana   I    have   m})  own  i 

notions  about   it.      Loyalty  means  a  great  | 

deal    more    tnan    simply     "not    betray."  I 

More    than    acquiescence.      Such    things  | 

are  negative  ;    Loyalty  is  a  positive  \)irtue.  | 

It   is   more   than   personal   also.       Lo^Jalt^)  | 

accepts   the  big   idea,  whatever   it  is   and  | 

accepts  it  v?hole-heartedl>),  once  the  thing  | 

is  decided  on.      Loyalty)  means  full  accord  | 

\'?ith  the  plan— absolute  harmony  w)ith  the  | 

purposes  and   projects   of  the   house.      In  | 

short    Lo^'alt})    is    like  playing  a  A'iolin ;  i 

2?°'-'''^^  ^°t  ^°  ^^^   ^^   ^^   tune   before  you  | 

can  play.  | 

— Judge  E.  H.  Qary.  | 
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Between  Us 


Not  so  very  long  ago  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  large  commercial  fin- 
ishing house,  which  does  the  work 
for  a  number  of  photographic  sup- 
ply dealers,  was  looking  over  and 
checking  up  the  orders  received  for 
developing  and  printing  that  morn- 
ing. Among  the  orders  was  an  old 
Cyclone  plate  camera  of  the  maga- 
zine type,  which  had  been  sent  in  to 
have  the  plates  removed  and  devel- 
oped. 

The  superintendent  picked  up  this 
camera  because  he  had  not  seen  one 
in  a  long  while,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised at  its  lightness  for  a  camera 
supposed  to  contain  twelve  glass 
plates. 

Taking  the  camera  into  the  dark 
room,  he  opened  it  up  and  found 
the  sheaths  had  been  loaded  with 
twelve  sheets  of  Solio  paper  instead 
of  plates,  and  later  ascertained  that 
the  camera  had  been  loaded  for  the 
customer  by  a  clerk  in  one  of  the 
down  town  stores. 

Now  this  is  not  fiction  but  an 
actual  fact  and  an  appalling  one. 

The  majority  of  you  know  your 
line  and  know  it  well,  and  will 
scarcely  believe  such  a  blunder  pos- 
sible, but  here  is  a  little  test  that 
may  prove  worth  while. 


When  you  have  the  opportunity, 
take  a  glance  through  the  stock  and 
see  how  many  items  you  can  find 
that  you  do  not  fully  understand, 
and  where  you  might  fall  down  in 
a  selling  argument. 

Let  us  take  one  simple  item :  sup- 
pose a  customer  comes  in  and  in- 
quires about  metal  tripods.  You 
show  him  a  Kodak  Metal  Tripod 
and  he  comes  back  at  you  with  the 
fact  that  he  can  buy  one  that  looks 
just  as  good  to  him  at  another  store 
for  a  dollar  less.  If  you  know  the 
goods  you  come  back  at  him  with 
this :  "There  are  metal  tripods  and 
metal  tripods,  and  lots  of  good  ones, 
and  they  will  give  you  good  service 
until  through  accident  or  wear  some 
part  gives  out.  With  most  of  them, 
owing  to  their  construction,  you 
will  have  the  "dickens"  of  a  time 
repairing  it,  but  with  this  Metal 
Tripod,  any  section  can  easily  be 
removed  for  repairs,  and  this  is  a 
feature  unique  among  the  metal  tri- 
pod family." 

Take  a  look  through  the  line,  and 
if  you  run  across  something  you 
don't  understand,  ask  someone  else 
in  the  store,  and  so  be  ready  for 
any  question  or  argument. 
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MADE       I    N       CANADA 


KODAK 

on  the  Farm 


A  Kodak  fits  into  farm  life  from  the  pleasure  side,  from  the  business  side  and 
as  a  recorder  of  the  familiar  events  that  are  so  full  of  interest  —  the  sheep  wash- 
ing and  shearing,  the  haying  and  harvest  scenes,  thresiiing  time,  and  apple  picking. 

It  gives  pleasure  on  everj-  holiday  — the  grange  and  Sunday  school  picnics,  the 
fishing  and  hunting  trips,  the  circus  and  the  fair — then  there  are  the  familiar  scenes 
around  home;  the  children  and  their  friends,  the  family  pets  —  there  is  good  fun  in 
photographing  them  at  the  time  and  afterward  the  pleasure  of  the  i)ictures  in  the 
Kodak  album. 

And  on  the  business  side  the  Kodak  helps  to  keep  the  important  records  in  a 
business-like  way  —  the  building  and  ditching,  the  live  stock,  the  orchard,  the  crops. 
Pictures  of  these  things  with  an  autographic  record  made  on  the  film  at  the  time  of 
exposure  are  invaluable  to  the  business-like  farmer. 

Ifs  all  very  simple  with  a  Kodak  and  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  fur  free  Kodak  catalogue. 
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CANADIAN   KODAK   CO. 

TORONTO,    CAN. 


Limited 


Make  Your  Sales  Grow 
Larger 

\Miat  are  you  doing  to  make  your 
sales  grow  this  Spring?  One  is 
prone  to  get  into  a  groove  and  make 
no  headway,  just  like  the  pitcher 
who  can't  keep  the  ball  from  cutting 
the  plate  right  through  the  heart, 
with  the  result  that  his  average 
looks  sick,  when  the  figures  are 
compiled  by  the  dopesters  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

You  don't  want  to  get  into  a 
groove,    and    if    you    think    there's 


dan^ 


of 


your   slippmg  m,  it 


is  time  to  tone  up,  for  which  there's 
no  better  thing  than  to  study  up 
the  advertising  that  is  backing  the 
goods  you  are  selling. 

Last  month,  we  reproduced  two 
of  the  advertisements  we  are  using 
in  the  papers  the  farm  folk  like 
best,  and  again  we  give  you  a  per- 
sonal reminder  of  our  campaign  in 
behalf  of  your  average  as  a  sales- 
man. Of  course,  we  hope  to  sell 
more  cameras  and  that's  why  we 
are  boosting  for  your  personal 
sales-average. 

Honestly,  the  possibilities  of  Ko- 
dakery  on   the   Farm   are  virtually 
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MADE       IN       CANADA 


The  camera 

fits  the  pocket — 
the  picture 

fits  the  view 

N0.2C 

Autographic 

Kodak.  Jr. 

Price    $14.00 

The  newest  of  the  Kodaks  makes  a  new  size  picture  —  2%  x  4J,' 
inches  —  a  shape  that  fits  the  view,  a  proportion  that's  ideal  for 
home  portraiture. 

A  typical  example  of  Kodak  simplicity,  it  can  be  used  success- 
fully by  anyone,  no  skill  or  previous  experience  being  necessary. 

Fitted  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing 
shutter,  covered  with  genuine  leather,  and  made  in  the  factories 
where  honest  workmanship  has  become  a  habit. 

Of  course  it's  Autographic — you  can  date  and  title  as  you  take. 

Kodak  catalogue  free  at  the  dealer's,  or  mailed  by  us  on  request 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO.    CAN. 
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inexhaustible  and  the  surface  hasn't 
been  scratched  yet.  Photography 
does  appeal  to  the  farmer  for 
pleasure  and  for  profit.  We  are 
showing  him  and  carrying  on  the 
main  argument.  You  can  tone  up 
your  sales  average  and  sell  more 
goods,  if  you  resolve  this  day — 
and  carry  out  your  resolve  —  to 
leave  nothing  undone  in  the  way 
of  teaming  up  with  our  current 
farm  campaign.    ^ 

Time  Will  Tell 

A  bailiti  went  out  to  k'v\-  on  the 
contents  of  a  house.    The  inventory 


began  in  the  attic  and  ended  in  the 
cellar.  When  the  dining-room  was 
reached,  the  record  of  furniture  ran 
thus : 

"One   dining-room    table,    oak. 

"One  set  of  chairs  (6).  oak. 

"One  sideboard,,  oak. 

"Two  bottles  whiskey,  full." 

Then  the  word  "full"  was  stricken 
out  and  replaced  by  "empty."  and 
the  inventory  went  on  in  a  hand 
that  straggled  and  lurched  diagon- 
ally across  the  page  until  it  closed 
with  : 

'"One    reyolyinsT    doormat." — Ex. 
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Confessions 
/    Salesman 


*^^NCE  upon  a  time,  though  this 
V^is  no  fairy  tale,  I  had  charge  of 
the  two  upper  floors  of  a  building, 
which  were  given  over  to  bachelor 
apartments. 

"I  had  for  my  chief  assistant,  a 
China  'boy,'  Charlie  Wing.  Charlie 
was  a  most  industrious  w'orker,  al- 
ways anxious  and  willing  to  please, 
and  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
good  nature.  Meet  him  anywhere, 
any  time,  and  inquire  'How  are  you, 
Charlie,'  and  off  would  come  his 
round  felt  hat,  and  with  a  most  ex- 
pansive grin  his  invariable  reply 
would  be  'Velly  good,  thank  you 
much,  please.' 

"Charlie  was  always  willing  to  go 
on  an  errand  for  anyone,  and  his 
agreeable  qualities  generally  were 
a  big  asset  in  keeping  those  rooms 
filled. 

"It  really  takes  so  little  to  create 
the  right  or  wrong  feeling. 

"A  friend  of  mine  started  a  store, 
and  furnished  it  and  stocked  it 
splendidly,  and  he  hired  as  salesman 
a  man  who  knew  the  line  thorough- 
ly, but  was  born  tired. 

"Whenever  you  went  into  that 
store  you  found  him  sitting  down, 
or  if  he  was  waiting  upon  a  custo- 
mer he  would  lean  upon  the  ledge 
behind  the  counter  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

"People  soon  began  to  feel  that  it 
was  a  shame  to  disturb  him ;  every 
move  was  evidently  such  an  effort, 
and  so  they  went  elsewhere  to  trade 
and  left  him  in  peace,  and  it  was  not 
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long  before  the  store  was  closed  as 
an  unprofitable  venture. 

"This  was  in  a  way  an  extreme 
case,  because  this  salesman  really 
knew  his  line  thoroughly,  and  was 
of  an  agreeable  personality — but  he 
was    just   plain   laay. 

"I  am  very  fond  of  swimming,  so 
one  day  last  Spring  I  dropped  into 
a  sporting  goods  store  and  asked  for 
a  particular  style  of  bathing  suit. 

"  'Nope — haven't  got  'em,'  re- 
sponded the  salesman  ( ?)  suppress- 
ing a  yawn,  so  I  passed  out. 

"I  entered  another  sporting  goods 
store  and  made  a  similar  enquiry. 

"  'No  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
we  haven't  that  particular  style  in 
stock,  but  I'll  have  one  here  for  you 
from  the  factory  in  forty-eight 
hours,  or  if  I  can  find  one  anywhere 
in  town  you'll  have  it  to-day.' 

"Along  in  the  Fall  some  of  us  be- 
came interested  in  trap  shooting, 
and  it  won't  take  more  than  one 
guess  to  pick  the  store  I  went  to  for 
ammunition. 

"I  live  quite  a  little  ways  from 
the  centre  of  town,  and  our  neigh- 
borhood is  a  sort  of  a  little  tow'n  by 
itself.  We  have  a  drug  store,  a 
couple  of  grocery  stores,  and  a  gen- 
eral notion  store. 

"When  the  drug  store  was  first 
opened,  everybody  said  'Hooray!' 
because  it  was  really  needed. 

"Soon,  however,  we  began  to  dis- 
cover that  the  stock  lacked  many 
items,  and  that  the  employees  were 
indifferent,  so  the  store  actuallv  be- 
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came  a  joke.    It  changed  hands  ;  the  The   1917   Advertising 

new  man  had  'the  smile  that  wins'  ContCSt 

and  he  was  determined  to  take  the 

curse  off  the  store,  and  he  has  sue-  Yes  sir,  we  want  more  good  pic- 

ceeded  in  making  it  one  of  the  best  tures  to  illustrate  more  good  adver- 

paying  investments  in  town.  tising   to    sell   more   good   Kodaks, 

"Where  formerly  we  only  patron-  Brownies  and  Premos,  so  we  are 
ized  the  store  when  we  had  to,  the  going  to  have  another  Kodak  Ad- 
reverse  is  now  the  rule.  vertising  Contest. 

"Honestly,    it    takes    so    little    to  ^here     will     be     fourteen     cash 

make  or  breakabusmess;  just  a  ht-  p^j^es     ranging     from    $750.00    to 

tie  discourtesy  or  mdifference  will  $ioo.OO,  as  follows: 
drive    customers   away,    while    just 

plain    common-sense    courtesy    and  First     Prize $750.00 

attention  will  hold  them.  Second    "      500.00 

"A  while  ago  I  stopped  over  for  ^j^.^^      .      ^^^^ 

a  day  to  visit  a  friend  oi  mine  who  ^^                   ■ 

runs   a   photographic   supply   store.  -bourth  z^O.OO 

He  told  me  he  was   feeling  miser-  Fifth       "      200.00 

able,  had  a  splitting  headache  and  Sixth       "      150.00 

really  ought  to  be  home  in  bed.    As  j     •  u^       •          r  emnnn        u 

^       ^  ■           .        .  and  eight  prizes  of  $100.00  each, 

we  were  conversing,  in  came  a  cus-  i=      f                ^ 

tomer,    and    with    a    smile    and    a  ^Ve  will  have  ready  for  distribu- 

hearty   'Good   morning    my    friend  ^Jq,,  j^  ^  ,.gj.y  short  time,  circulars 

went  up  to  wait  upon  him.  affording  the  details  of  the  Contest 

"When  we  were  again  alone  I  in-  j,,  f^^n      ^Aleanwhile;  tell  your  cus- 

quired  'How  on  earth  can  you  act  so  ^o,-,-,gj.s  ^^^^^^  ^h^  Contest. 

cheerful  and  full  of  "pep  '  when  vou  ^,            ,-^.                       ^.     ,,     ,, 

r    1        1     11    0'                                '  Ihe  conditions  are  practically  the 

feel  so  badly.''  r                ^n^/n      ^     /       a 

u  tr^         1  .    ,     T^i               1  1   V  u  same  as  for  our  1916  Contest,  and 

Gee  whiz!     ihev  wouldn  t  be-  ,i      r-     ^    t  •              ^       n     i    i. 

,.        .^                 -r  T  j'j   V       -1          1  ,the  Contest;  is  open  to  all  photogra- 

lieve  it  was  me  if  1  didn  t  smile  and  '  ,                          ^                 r         & 

■1     •  1  <-         ^     ii        '  phers. 

sail  right  up  to  them.  ' 

"The  smile  and  the  apparent  will-  P^^ase   remember    that   what   we 
ingness  to  serve  count  for  so  verv  ^^'^^^  is  not  just  simply  pretty  pic- 
much  in  business.    We  all  know  this  ^iires ;   we   want   pictures   that   will 
and  it  seems  almost  a  waste  of  paper  tell  a  story  of  the  pleasures  or  the 
and  ink  to  repeat  it.  but  let  us  keep  practical  use  of  Kodaks  or  Brown- 
it  more  fullv  in  mind  for  the  davs  '^^  ;  in  other  words,  the  picture  must 
when  we  feel  out  of  sorts."            '  'i^ve   a   selling   idea   to   be   of   any 
-l  value  to  us,  and  to  be  considered  in 
.          _  the  making  of  the  awards. 
Spring   l^ever  ^j^^   ^^^l^   awards    are   ample    to 
I  wish't  I  was  a  little  rock  make   it  well  worth  while   for   the 
A  settin'  on  a  hill.  photographer    to    put   in    time    and' 
And  doin'  nothin'  all  day  long  effort,  so  tell  your  customers-  about 
But  jest  a  settin'  still.  the  Contest  and  help  bring  some  of 
I  wouldn't  eat,  I  wouldn't  drink.  ^he  prize  money  to  your  town. 

I  wouldn't  even  wash;  The   Contest   is   open   to   Canada 

But  set  and  set  a  thousand  years  and    the    United     States,    in     fact 

And  rest  myself,  begosh.'  a    Toronto    man    was    one    of    the 

Judge,  prize  winners  in  the   1916  Contest. 
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Getting  Our  Pay  Raised 

The  article  belozv  is  reprinted 
from  ait  exchange  because  it 
handles  so  sanely  and  helpfully  a 
topic  that  is  often  befogged  by 
iiarrozcness  of  z'isiou,  based  on  a 
fancied  grievance : 

There  is  n(3  more  vital  subject 
than  that.  And  yet  it  is  a  subject 
about  which  many  Strathmofeans 
do  not  use  even  enough  thought  to 
be  fair.  It  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  reasoning  to  size  up  the  situa- 
tion, and  then  a  certain  amount 
more  to  shape  affairs  and  events 
to  bring  out  the  desired  results. 

We  know  we  want  more,  and  we 
think  we  ought  to  have  it,  but  do 
we  actually  convince  ourselves  that 
we  deserve  it?  If  we  do  we  will 
get  it.  If  Strathmore  is  not  in  the 
market  for  our  services  at  the  in- 
creased valuation  a  little  common- 
sense  attention  to  the  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  will  see  that  we 
are  properly  transplanted.  But 
Strathmore  is  in  the  market  for 
increased  valuations.  If  ours  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  doesn't  fit, 
the  chances  are  we  will  be  told — 
fired,  in  other  words,  honestly  and 
honorably.  And  to  be  fired  under 
such  circumstandes  is  an  act  of 
friendship. 

We  are  quoting  below  a  letter 
written  to  the  American  ^Magazine 
which  we  believe  should  be  helpful 
in  shaking  us  out  of  our  skin  of 
commonplaceness  into  a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  we  should  think 
definitely  to  definite  ends  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  be  worth  a  hurrah. 

"I  have  received  such  a  large 
number  of  letters  which  seem  to 
imply  that  employers  pretty  gener- 
ally fail  to  recognize  and  adequate- 
ly reward  work  well  done  tliat  I 
am  tempted  to  relate  a  bit  of  my 
own  early  experience  'clerking  it.' 
It  may,   perhaps,   help  to  clear   the 
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atmosphere  on  this  much-discussed 
subject. 

"At  the  age  of  twenty  I  went  to 
work  in  the  office  of  a  million- 
dollar  firm  at  the  princely  salary 
of  twelve  dollars  a  week.  I  stayed 
three  years,  did  my  work  faithfully 
and  well,  but  never  had  my  pay 
raised.  The  concern  made  money, 
were  always  kind  and  courteous, 
but  never  mentioned  that,  to  me, 
all-important  subject  of  an  increas- 
ed salary.  I  finally  left  in  disgust ; 
but  as  I  look  back  on  it  now,  in  the 
light  of  greater  experience,  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  that  it  was  so. 
I  simply  performed  a  regular  ser- 
vice and  was  worth  no  more  to  them 
at  the  end  of  three  years  than  I 
was  after  I  had  been  there  six 
months. 

"If  they  had  raised  my  pay  it 
would  simply  have  come  under  the 
head  of  generosity  or  philanthropy 
on  their  part. 

"The  point  is  here:  xA.ll  I  ever 
was  able  to  perceive  while  I  held 
down  this  job  was  my  own  little 
duties.  I  had  absolutely  no  grasp, 
except  in  the  most  general  super- 
ficial way,  of  what  that  firm  was 
trying  to  accomplish,  or  what  those 
fundamental  things  were  upon 
which  their  success  depended,  and, 
as  I  now  look  back  on  it,  I  seem 
never  to  have  even  cared  or  tried 
to  find  out.  Most  of  the  other  clerks 
evidently  felt  the  same  way  I  did. 
We  were  just  cogs,  and  functioned 
daily  in  a  purely  mechanical  man- 
ner. If  the  three  members  of  that 
firm  had  suddenly  died  on  the  same 
dav,  not  one  of  us  would  have 
known,  except  in  a  very  general 
way,  where  the  business  came  from 
or  why  it  came  at  all.  We  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  the  raw  ma- 
terial markets  which  supplied  us 
or  how  the  goods  were  manufac- 
tured or  sold.  Our  minds  were  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  figuring  costs. 
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making  out  invoices  and  other  office 
details,  and  if  we  talked  together 
in  leisure  moments,  it  was  about 
girls,  theatres  and  town  gossip. 
Any  one  of  our  places  could  have 
been  equally  well  filled  in  a  few 
months  by  new  "talent."  and  no 
doubt  at  a  saving  on  the  pay  roll 
in  many  instances.  The  members 
of  the  firm  must  often  have  sighed 
when  they  observed  us  and  noted 
the  limited  orbit  of  our  visions.  If 
the  above  "confession*  of  my  state 
of  mind  before  I  woke  up  is  appre- 
ciated by  my  readers.  I  believe  it 
will  do  much  to  help  them  into  the 
atmosphere  of  bigger  things,  and 
at  least  start  them  thinking  about 
the  very  real  road  which  is  so  easily 
defined  and  which  leads  ever  on  to 
a  better  and  greater  commercial 
success." — Stratlunorcan. 


Our  Advertising- 
Some  customers  will  drop  into  a 
dealer's  store  knowing  exactly  what 
they    want,    and    with    the    mone}' 
ready  in  their  hand. 

The  great  majority  though  have 
to  be  approached  from  various  an- 
gles. They  must  have  their  appe- 
tites whetted  at  different  times  and 
in  different  ways,  and  must  occa- 
sionally be  allowed  a  glimpse  of  the 
advertised  product  to  stimulate 
them  to  the  buying  point. 

You  will  find  this  plan  carried  out 
in  the  Kodak  advertising.  In  many 
of  our  advertisements  we  employ 
illustration  and  text  to  bring  out 
some  one  enjoyable  feature  in  the 
use  of  the  Kodak :  then,  again,  we 
will  illustrate  and  describe  some 
particular  model  to  bring  to  a  focus 
the  desire  created  by  our  previous 
stimulative  advertising. 

In  our  recent  ads.  we  tell  the 
storv  of  the  Xo.  2-C  Kodak  Tunior. 


A  reduced  copy  of  this  advertise- 
ment appears  on  page  5. 

""The  camera  fits  the  pocket,  the 
picture  fits  the  view." 

""That  sounds  reasonable,"  says 
Mr.  Customer  to  himself,  and  then 
he  glances  at  the  cut  of  the  dainty 
little  camera,  and  reads  just  how 
small  and  compact  and  simple  it  is, 
and  says  to  himself  some  more : 
"I've  been  thinking  about  buying  a 
Kodak  all  winter  long. — guess  I'll 
drop  into  a  store  and  look  this  2-C 
Tunior  over." — and  from  then  on 
it  is  up  to  you. 


"Kodakery"  for  May 

Contains  instructive  articles  on : 
Accuracy  in  Printing  \>lox.  The 
Range  of  Contrast  from  Highlight 
to  Shadow.  The  Right  Length  of 
Time  to  Print.  Rule  for  Converting 
/.  Stop  Numbers  to  Numbers  in 
Uniform    Svstem.    Filter    Factors. 


Tiff'any  finds  customers  for  hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar necklaces  — 
don't  be  afraid  to  show  and  talk  the 
higher  priced  goods. 

When  a  customer  hands  you  a 
bill,  announce  its  denomination  be- 
fore you  make  change — it  often 
saves  an  argument. 


Trv  to  remember  the  names  of 
your  customers :  ""Good  morning, 
Mr.  Jones,"  creates  a  better  feeling 
than  just  "Good  morning." 

\\^e  all  like  to  feel  that  we  are 
worth    remembering,    vou    know. 


Did  you  ever  lose  your  temper 
with  a  customer? — And  how  did 
you  feel  after  you  had  time  to  think 
it  over  ? 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


SAM,  I  happened  out  in  the  ship- 
ping room  last  evening  just  as 
the  'boys  were  leaving,  and  saw  one 
of  them  light  a  cigar  and  then  care- 
lessly flip  the  match  into  a  corner 
without  a  glance  to  see  where  it 
landed. 

"Sam,  do  you  know  that  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  loss  in  this 
country  is  fire  ? 

"For  the  year  1916  the  fire  loss 
amounted  to  over  $20,400,000,  or 
about  $2.13  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  Dominion,  and 
this  rate  is  many  times  higher  than 
in  any  other  civilized  country. 

"I  believe  that  since  the  'Safety 
First'  movement  has  become  so  gen- 
eral, this  figure  has  been  somewhat 
reduced,  but  I  have  not  the  actual 
figures  at  hand. 

"The  total  loss  by  fire  in  this 
country  during  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  years  is  nearly  as  much  as 
was  expended  for  all  kinds  of 
schools  and  education  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  same  period. 

"Here  are  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon causes  of  fires : 

"Matches  carelessly  thrown  away 
while  lighted, 

"^Matches  used  by  children, 

"Matches  gnawed  by  rats  or  mice, 

"Matches  exploded  by  weights 
falling  upon  them, 

"Matches  ignited  by  friction  in 
pocket, 

"Starting  fires  with  kerosene  or 
gasoline, 
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"Filling  gasoline  stoves  while 
lighted, 

"Mistaking  gasoline  for  kerosene, 

"Using  gasoline  carelessly  in 
cleaning  clothing, 

"Careless  leaving  of  rubbish  and 
sweepings,  and  oily  and  other  waste 
material, 

"Spontaneous  combustion, 

"Smoking, 

"Defective  electric  wiring, 

"Ashes  in  or  near  wooden  or 
other   inflammable   material. 

The  Portland,  Oregon,  Business 
Men's  Association  has  formulated 
this  slogan :  'When  you  strike  a 
match  you  start  a  fire;  see  that  you 
put  it  out.' 

"I  think,  Sam,  that  it  would  be  a 
pretty  good  idea  to  stick  up  some 
copies  of  that  slogan  around  this 
place. 

"Here  is  some  pretty  good  advice 
from  a  fire  marshal : 

"  'Inflammable  goods  and  sub- 
stances should  be  stored  in  places 
absolutely  secure  from  fire. 

"  'Hot  air  pipes,  though  hardly 
ever  the  source  of  a  fire  unless  a 
flame  gets  into  them,  should  be  pro- 
tected. 

"  'In  stores  that  have  hot  air  heat- 
ing systems  with  floor  registers, 
paper  or  refuse  is  frequently 
dropped  down  the  registers  into  the 
pipes,  and  thence  to  the  top  of  the 
furnace  some  day  when  the  fur- 
nace becomes  heated  red-hot,  this 
refuse  is   set  afire,   and  the   smoke 
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and   flames    shoot   up    through    the 
ventilation  system. 

"  'Gas  and  electric  light  pendants 
should  be  kept  free  from  hangings, 
and  no  goods  should  be  stored  with- 
in three  feet  of  a  gas  flame. 

"  'Every  night  before  closing,  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  some  respon- 
sible person  to  look  through  the  en- 
tire store  to  see  that  everything  is 
safe. 

"  'Many  a  fire  has  been  caused  by 
smouldering  cigar  stumps,  burning 
lamps,  etc' 

"I  know  we  are  pretty  careful 
here,  Sammy,  in  looking  after  our 
inflammable  stock,  keeping  our  flash 
goods  in  a  metal  storage  box,  and 
our  acids  and  varnishes  on  the 
lower  shelves  and  all  that,  and  we 
have  never  had  a  fire,  but  when  I 
think  of  that  carelessly  tossed  match 
it  makes  me  shudder. 

"You  see,  Sam,  no  matter  how 
much  insurance  we  carry,  it  would- 
n't protect  us  from  all  loss ;  we 
might  be  reimbursed  for  lost  stock 
and  fixtures,  but  it  wouldn't  cover 
lost  time  and  trade. 

"If  a  fire  should  wipe  us  com- 
pletely out,  just  see  what  a  fix  we 
would  be  in.  It  would  take  weeks, 
perhaps  months,  to  put  the  building 
in  shape  or  erect  a  new  one.  Per- 
haps we  would  have  to  seek  a  new 
location,  and  have  to  put  up  with  a 
much  less  favorable  one,  or  pay  a 
higher  rental ;  and  in  the  meantime 
our  working  force  would  be  idle 
and  our  competitors  gobbling  our 
trade. 

"I  think  that  we  ought  to  talk 
this  over  with  the  rest  of  the  boys, 
Sammy — you  know  about  that  little 
old  ounce  of  prevention." 


Film  Negative  .Mbums  are  a  ne- 
cessity to  the  active  amateur. 

How  many  have  yon  sold  this 
vear  ? 


The  Call  for  Graflex 

When  that  Graflex  customer  faces 
you  from  across  the  counter  are  you 
prepared  to  give  him  the  service  he 
has  a  right  to  expect? 

Have  you  the  confidence  in  your 
knowledge  that  will  enable  you  to 
unhesitatingly  place  a  Graflex  be- 
fore this  customer  and  comprehen- 
sively explain  its  advantages  in 
comparison  with  any  other  type  of 
cameras  ? 

Are  you  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  manipulation  of  the  Graflex  to 
clearly  demonstrate  the  simplicity 
of  its  operation? 

Many  salesmen  are  prepared ;  if 
you  are  not,  there  could  be  no  bet- 
ter time  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
convincing  selling  plan. 

The  prospective  Graflex  pur- 
chaser is  attracted  and  held  by  ser- 
vice which  indicates  real  interest  in 
his  wants  and  which  finally  proves 
a  valuable  aid  in  the  selection  of  the 
Graflex  best  suited  to  his  require- 
ments. The  Graflex  owner  will  ap- 
preciate any  assistance  you  can  give 
him  toward  the  attainment  of  per- 
fect Graflex  results. 

It  has  been  said  that  "enthusiasm 
is  contagious ;"  so  also  is  a  sales- 
man's belief  and  confidence  in  the 
merit  of  the  goods  he  sells,  and  es- 
pecially so  when  accompanied  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  each  article 
exhibited. 

The  Graflex  is  extremely  simple 
in  operation:  an  image  of  the  sub- 
ject being  photographed  is  viewed 
in  its  natural  color  and  detail  right 
side  up  upon  a  ground  glass  focus- 
ing screen  the  full  size  of  the  fin- 
ished picture. 

Exact  focusing  of  this  image  and 
the  desired  composition  of  the  sub- 
ject are  under  absolute  control  of 
the  operator  up  to.  the  instant  the 
exposure  is  made.    There  is  no  un- 
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certainty ;  focus  and  composition 
are  quickly  secured,  and  the  expo- 
sure can  be  made  with  confidence  in 
the  result. 

With  the  greater  efificiency  of  the 
Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter,  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  lens  equip- 
ment, it  is  possible  to  obtain  fully 
timed  negatives  under  very  adverse 
conditions  of  lighting.  Exposures 
made  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  when 
the  sun  is  low,  or  during  the  early 
and  late  hours  of  the  day  when  the 
lighting  is  poor ;  on  rainy  or  misty 
days,  or  where  exposures  are  made 
under  conditions  requiring  high 
shutter  speeds,  will  result  in  nega- 
tives unobtainable  with  any  other 
type  of  camera. 

The  shutter  speeds  ranging  from 
time  exposures  to  1/1000  of  a  sec- 
ond, available  with  the  Graflex.  af- 
ford a  great  latitude  in  the  choice 
of  exposure.  The  swiftly  moving 
aeroplane,  motor  car  or  passenger 
train  :  the  racing,  jumping  or  buck- 
ing horse,  baseball  and  football 
games,  tennis,  field  events,  diving, 
etc.,  in  fact,  wherever  arrested 
action  is  required  the  Graflex  will 
be  found  remarkably  efificient. 

The  Grafle.x  is  equally  efficient  in 
the  hands  of  those  interested  only 
in  portraiture,  children  at  play ;  the 
close  study  of  birds  and  insects : 
subjects  presenting  unusual  and 
difificult  conditions ;  landscapes, 
marine  views,  mountains,  architec- 
ture, machinery,  etc. 

The  facility  for  quickly  compos- 
ing the  subject,  and  the  visible  effect 
of  stop  manipulation  in  its  relation 
to  depth  of  focus  and  illumination 
of  image,  are  factors  worthy  of 
consideration  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  this  respect. 

The  operation  of  the  Graflex  Fo- 
cal Plane  Shutter  consists  of  wind- 
ing or  releasing  the  shutter  curtain  ; 
winding  or  releasing  the  tension  on 
the   curtain   until   a   certain   curtain 
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aperture  and  tension  number  is  vis- 
,ibly  registered  in  position,  the  com- 
bination indicating  the  chosen  ex- 
posure upon  the  shutter  speed  plate. 
It  is  our  wish  to  help  you  so  far 
as  possible,  in  the  sale  and  use  of 
Graflex  Cameras.  We  will,  there- 
fore, be  glad  to  receive  your  queries 
and  answer  them  in  these  columns. 
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Selling  Color  Filters 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  and 
studied  the  article,  "The  Function 
of  Color  Filters,"  in  the  April, 
1917.  issue  of  Kodakery,  and  "Fil- 
ter Factors"  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  same  publication,  will  have  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  the  use  of  color 
filters  by  the  amateur. 

In  selling  and  discussing  the  use 
of  color  filters  with  your  customers, 
do  not  overlook  the  important  point 
of  the  multiplying  factor. 

This  factor  may  be  figured  either 
of  two  ways :  it  may  be  figured  for 
the  rendering  of  clouds  and  sky  and 
without  reference  to  detail  in  near- 
by objects  or  detail  in  dark  colored 
objects,  or  the  factor  may  be  calcu- 
lated for  exposures  that  will  record 
shadow  detail. 

A\'hen  figured  the  first  way  for  the 
Kodak  Color  Filter,  a  factor  of 
three  would  be  ample,  but  as  the 
amateur  in  practically  every  in- 
stance desires  detail  in  the  shadows 
the  factor  of  three  would  be  mis- 
leading for  such  results,  so  with 
that  end  in  view  the  Kodak  Color 
Filter  is  given  the  factor  of  ten. 

If  you  wish  only  clouds  and  sky, 
with  sacrifice  of  other  detail,  the 
factor  of  three  with  the  Kodak 
Color  Filter  will  be  ample,  but  if 
you  wish  shadow  detail  or  the  cor- 
rect rendering  of  flowers  or  other 
colored  objects  at  short  range,  the 
factor  ten  should  be  used. 
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The  PrimaryPage 

for  {he  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


CRITICISING  prints  and  offer- 
ing suggestions  for  producing 
better  results  is  a  ticklish  job,  yet  it 
is  a  service  the  salesman  will  often 
be  called  upon  to  render. 

Whatever  you  do,  be  exceedingly 
careful  to  avoid  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  you  are  "knocking"  the 
work  submitted  for  your  criticism, 
as  it  may  have  been  done  by  a  com- 
petitor, or  possibly  right  in  your 
own  finishing  department. 

And  do  not  offer  suggestions  un- 
less you  know  what  you  are  talking 
about. 

Wherever  possible  have  the  neg- 
atives from  which  the  prints  were 
made,  as  well  as  the  prints  them- 
selves, to  base  your  judgment  on. 

As  the  great  majority  of  prints 
made  by  the  amateur  are  on  devel- 
oping-out  papers,  we  will  devote 
our  time  to  them. 

A  normally  exposed  and  properly 
developed  negative  will  yield  a  good 
print  on  almost  any  kind  or  grade 
of  paper,  yet  there  is  always  one 
hcst  variety  and  grade. 

Harking  back  a  bit,  always  ascer- 
tain if  the  negatives  and  prints  were 
made  by  the  amateur  himself,  or  if 
they  are  the  work  of  some  finishing 
department,  for  if  they  are  the  work 
of  the  amateur  himself,  you  can  be 
a  bit  more  free  in  criticising  and 
suggesting. 

The  average  amateur  is  quite 
prone  to  carelessness ;  to  read  in- 
structions  in   a   superficial  manner, 


and  to  disregard  directions  as  to 
time,    temperature    and    cleanliness. 

Let  us  get  back  to  negatives  for 
just  a  moment;  the  average  good 
negative  should  be  printed  on  "Spe- 
cial" paper,  while  "Contrast"  and 
"Regular"  Velox  should  be  used 
with  very  soft  negatives,  or  when 
hard  contrasty  prints  are  desired. 

Contrast  \'elox  is  best  adapted 
for  use  with  the  thinnest  and  flattest 
negatives. 

The  ordinary  weak,  thin  or  flat 
negative  should  be  printed  on  Reg- 
ular \'elox. 

A  negative  with  strong  contrasts 
should  be  printed  on  Special  \'elox. 

A  negative  very  dense^  through- 
out, one  over-exposed  and  over-de- 
veloped should  be  printed  on  Reg- 
ular Velox. 

The  greatest  number  of  imper- 
fect prints  will  fall  under  the  three 
following  classifications:  too  black. 
too  light,  and  lacking  in  detail,  gray- 
ish whites  throughout  the  entire 
print. 

When  the  prints  are  too  black  the 
cause  is  usually  over-exposure,  be- 
cause the  amateur  has  failed  to  rea- 
lize how  quickly  \'elox  will  print. 
Other  causes  are :  over-develop- 
ment, an  insuft'icient  amount  of  Bro- 
mide of  Potassium  in  the  developer, 
or  the  negative  was  too  weak  or  too 
thin  to  yield  a  good  print;  wrong 
degree  in  contrast  of  paper. — try 
Contrast  or  Regular  \'elox. 

Prints  too  light  and  lacking  in  de- 
tail  are  usually   under-exposed,   or 
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the  negative  is  too  dense  for  Regu- 
lar Velox ;  in  such  case  try  Special, 
Velvet  or  Special  Portrait  Velox. 
When  grayish  whites  prevail 
throughout  the  entire  print  the 
cause  may  usually  be  traced  to 
chemical  or  light  fog.  Insufficient 
Potassium  Bromide  in  the  developer 
will  sometimes  be  found  to  be  the 
cause,  or  the  paper  may  be  too  old. 
Always  lay  special  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  pure  chemicals,  and 
suggest  the  use  of  Kodak  Tested 
Chemicals,  as  they  are  always  right 
for  photographic  use. 

The  following  defects  will  be 
found,  but  not  so  frequently  as  the 
foregoing : 

Prints  show  a  grayish  mottled  or 
granulated  appearance  of  edges  of 
entire  print.  Causes  :  under-expo- 
sure and  forced  development,  old 
paper  or  paper  kept  in  a  damp  place, 
moisture,  or  exposure  to  chemical 
fumes  or  gas. 

Occasionally  you  will  see  prints 
with  greenish  or  brownish  tones, 
sometimes  mottled ;  such  effects  are 
caused  by  an  old  or  too  weak  de- 
veloper, too  much  Bromide  of  Po- 
tassiuni  in  the  developer,  or  over- 
exposure. Brown  or  red  stains  are 
usually  caused  by  using  an  old  or 
oxidized  developer  ;  advise  the  ama- 
teur never  to  use  a  badly  discolored 
or  muddy  developer.  Imperfect  fix- 
ing will  produce  this  effect  where 
the  fixing  bath  is  deficient  in  acid 
or  where  the  prints  were  not  kept 
moving. 

Canary  yellow  stains  can  usually 
be  traced  to  the  use  of  Non-Abra- 
sion Velox  Developer.  This  yellow 
color  disappears  entirely  in  a  cor- 
rectly prepared  acid  hypo  bath.  The 
presence  of  this  yellow  stain  is 
proof  positive  of  insufficient  fixing. 
Light  yellowish  whites  or  a  light 
yellow  stain  all  over  the  print  is 
the  result  of  under-exposure  and 
forced  development ;  prints  not  kept 
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moving  for  the  first  few  moments 
in  fixing  bath ;  too  weak  a  devel- 
oper; insufficient  washing  and  fix- 
ing, or  iron  in  the  wash  water  (may 
come  from  rusty  pipes). 

Once  in  a  great  while  you  will 
see  Velox  prints  with  purple  dis- 
colorations.  This  is  sometimes 
caused  by  incomplete  fixing,  but 
most  usually  comes  from  attempt- 
ing to  use  Velox  as  a  printing-out 
paper. 

Other  defects  will  be  met  with  on 
occasions,  but  reference  to  the  Ve- 
lox Book  will  help  you  solve  such 
problems. 

Always  urge  the  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing directions  closely,  and  the 
use  of  pure  chemicals. 

There  are  some  few  Kodakers 
who  do  not  use  their  cameras  dur- 
ing the  winter,  so  just  about  now  it 
is  not  a  half  bad  plan,  when  a  cus- 
tomer brings  in  a  camera  to  have  it 
loaded,  to  examine  the  camera  to 
see  if  it  is  in  good  working  order. 

Test  out  the  shutter  for  the  differ- 
ent speeds ;  see  that  the  diaphragm 
is  in  working  order ;  examine  the 
lens  to  see  if  it  is  clean,  and  if  not, 
clean  it;  examine  the  bellows  for 
pin-holes  and  see  if  the  back  fits  on 
good  and  snug. 

This  will  only  require  a  few  mo- 
ments of  your  time,  and  the  custo- 
mer will  appreciate  the  attention. 

When  a  woman  comes  in  with  a 
complaint,  let  her  tell  you  all  about 
it  before  you  say  anything — then 
smile  and  the  rest  will  be  easv. 


If  a  customer  comes  in  with  a 
camera  without  a  carrying  case, 
suggest  the  protection  and  conveni- 
ence the  case  aft'ords ;  there  might 
be  one  who  did  not  know  carrying 
cases  existed. 
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Always  Practical 

"I  think  I'll  take  this  1-A  Auto- 
graphic Special ;  put  it  in  a  carrying 
case  and  let  me  have  a  half  dozen 
rolls  of  film. 

'.'Really,  though,  I  don't  see  just 
why  you  had  so  much  to  say  about 
the  Autographic  Feature.  I  guess 
it's  all  right  in  its  way,  but  I  don't 
believe  I'll  ever  want  to  use   it. 

"Now  tell  me  something  about  ex- 
posures— just  how  much  time  I'll 
have  to  give  for  diiterent  subjects." 

"Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Thompson, 
there  are  really  no  actual  hard  and 
fast  rules  that  can  be  laid  down 
governing  exposures  under  all  con- 
ditions. 

"The  Kodak  Company  has  pro- 
vided a  film  with  truly  remarkable 
speed  and  latitude,  and  your  lens 
will  record  the  image  under  ex- 
ceedingly  adverse    light   conditions. 

"The  ^Manual  affords  you  rules 
governing  exposure  in  general,  but 
you  can  only  learn  exposures 
through  experience,  and  keeping  a 
record  of  your  exposures  for  com- 
parison." 

"I  suppose  then  I'll  have  to  carry 
around  a  note  book  and  make  a 
memorandum  of  each  exposure,  and 
then  number  my  negatives  accord- 
ingly." 

"Why,  certainly,  you  can  if  you 
wish  to.  but  why  not  make  use  of 
the  Autographic  Feature  for  that 
very  purpose  ? 

"Your  data  regarding  the  expo- 
sure will  take  up  but  little  room — 
for  instance,  you  make  an  exposure 
on  May  22nd,  at  10  a.  m.,  bright 
light.  Stop  sixteen.  All  you  need 
for  your  record  will  be  5-22,  10  B. 
L.  16.  Other  light  conditions  can 
be  abbreviated  in  a  similar  manner : 
Cloudy  light.  'C.  L.'  Very  dark. 
'V.  D.,'  and  so  forth,  and  the  best 
part  of  it  is  that  you  will  not  have 
to   look  up   anything   in  your   note 


book,  as  you  will  have  all  the  data 
right  on  the  margin  of  each  nega- 
tive." 

"Well  I  should  say  that  was  the 
plan — now  show  me  over  again  just 
how  to  make  the  Autographic  rec- 
ord." 


Permanent   Prints 

"The  trouble  with  your  prints  is 
due  to  insuft'icient  washing  after 
fixing  in  the  hypo  bath." 

"\\'ell.  how  am  I  going  to  tell 
when  all  the  hypo  has  been  washed 
out?" 

"The  simplest  and  surest  way  is 
to  employ  the  Permanganate  of  Pot- 
ash test;  take  eight  (8)  grains  of 
Permanganate  of  Potash,  seven  (7) 
grains  of  Caustic  Soda,  and  dis- 
solve in  eight  (8)  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

"To  use:  fill  a  glass  with  pure 
water,  to  which  you  have  added 
three  or  four  drops  of  the  above 
solution.  The  mixture  will  be  of  a 
violet  color. 

"Then  take  two  or  three  prints 
from  the  wash  water  and  allow 
them  to  drip  into  the  glass  of  potash 

solution." 

"If  any  hypo  still  remains  in  the 
prints  the  violet  color  in  the  glass 
will  change  to  a  light  greenish  tint. 

"In  such  cases  the  prints  should 
be  replaced  in  the  washing  tray  or 
tank,  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
further  test  proves  that  the  hypo 
has  been  eliminated. 

"This  is  the  standard  test  em- 
ployed by  the  Kodak  Company,  and 
all  up-to-date  finishing  departments, 
and  I  advise  you  to  use  it  to  insure 
the  permanency  of  your  prints." 
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OurQueryGDlumn 


Can  Magnesium  Ribbon  be  used 
for  flashlight  work  the  same  as 
Magnesium  Powder? 

No :  Magnesium  Ribbon  is  in- 
tended for  use  in  printing  only,  as 
the  light  is  confined  to  too  small  an 
area  to  be  used  in  making  negatives. 

Is  an  Anastigmat  Lens  faster  than 
a  Rectilinear  when  stopped  down? 

No :  practically  speaking,  all 
lenses  are  of  the  same  speed  with 
the  same  stop.  Anastigmat  lenses 
are  faster  than  the  Rectilinear  type 
because  they  can  be  used  with  a 
larger  opening  and  only  when  so 
used  are  they  of  higher  spe-ed. 

The  Anastigmat  lenses  being 
more  highly  corrected  than  the  Rec- 
tilinear, will  usually  produce  a  more 
brilliant  image  than  the  less  .expen- 
sive types,  but  stop  for  stop  the  ex- 
posures are  practically  the  same. 

What  is  silk  bolting  cloth  used 
for,  and  can  you  supply  it? 

Silk  bolting  cloth  is  used  for  pro- 
ducing soft  or  diffused  effects  in 
enlargements.  The  cloth  is  most 
conveniently  used  by  stretching  on 
a  strainer  or  frame. 

The  screen  may  be  used  in  direct 
contact  with  the  paper,  in  which 
case  the  enlargement  has  the  effect 
of  being  made  on  fine  meshed  can- 
vas. 

The  further  the  screen  is  removed 
from  the  paper  the  greater  the  dif- 
fusion. 
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The  use  of  the  screen  increases 
the  exposure  about  one-third. 

We  can  supply  silk  bolting  cloth 
in  fine,  medium  or  coarse  mesh.  For 
average  work  we  recommend  the 
medium  mesh. 

The  cloth  comes  forty  inches 
wide,  or  we  will  supply  it  in  sheets 
eighteen  by  twenty  inches. 

Does  the  Range  Finder  take  the 
place  of  the  regular  Finder? 

No.  The  Range  Finder  is  for  use 
in  accurately  determining  the  cor- 
rect focus  only,  and  the  regular 
Finder  should  be  used  to  ascertain 
the  view  included. 
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KODAK" 


is  our  registered  and  common-law 
Trade  Mark  and  cannot  be  right- 
fully applied  except  to  goods  of 
our  manufacture.  When  a  dealer 
tries  to  sell  you  under  the  Kodak 
name  a  camera  or  films  or  other 
goods  not  of  our  manufacture  you 
can  be  sure  that  he  has  an  inferior 
article  that  he  is  trying  to  market 
on  the  Kodak  reputation. 


If  it  isn't  an  Iiastiiian,  it  isn't  a 
Kodak. 
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100  Per  CcMil  Miu)  is  not  a 
i^cMiiiis — a  wonder — a  niar\  el 
or  a  grcal  anylhiiii!;  else,  lie 
is  jnsl  a  real  luunan  l)eing,  willing 
to  smile  al  Ihe  sniilini;  lime— always 
cheerliil — eonserves  his  health  and 
slrenglh — reeogni/es  no  obslaeles — 
langhs  al  compelilion — l)eiie\es  in 
himseir — heliexes  in  his  goods — be- 
lieves, aels,  and  lalks  Ihal  his  house 
is  his  only  eoneern  in  existence — its 
policies  are  sound — its  management 
is  honest — its  workers  are  "all  for 
one  and  one  for  all" — glad  to  see 
Monday  morm'ng  come,  and  sorry 
to  see  the  curtain  I'ung  down  on  Sat- 
urday night. 

"In  other  words,  a  100  Per  Cent 
Man  is  one  \vith  his  whole  being — 
mind  and  body — in  the  task  at  hand. 

"A  too  Percenter  is  not  looking 
for  another  job — another  territory 
—a  different  time  of  year — nor  does 
he  imagine  the  world  is  all  against 
him,  and  Opportunity  has  stopi)e(l 
he]'  lick-lacking. 

"He  realizes 'that  Ihe  100  Per  Cent 
Man  does  to-day — not  tomorrow — 
the  work  at  hand,  jusl  a  little  1)1 1 
better  and  with  a  little  more  brain 
action  th?n  the  other  fellow  does  it." 

—The  Hadsonian 
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Who  Pays  Your  Salary  ? 


Sounds  like  a  simple  question,  doesn't 
it?  And  immediately  you  answer — the 
firm. 

You're  right,  yet  you're  wrong.  It  is 
true  that  the  money  you  receive  each 
week  in  the  little  manila  envelope  is  fur- 
nished by  the  concern  which  employs 
you— but — the  one  who  pays  your  salary 
— the  one  who  really  says  how  much 
shall  appear  to  your  credit  every  seven 
days  is  yourself — You  &  Go. 

By  your  interest  in  your  work,  your 
efforts  for  the  interests  of  the  firm,  and 
your  honest,  productive  sixty-minutes- 
to-the-hour  service,  the  salary  you  are 
paid  is  measured.  You  pay  your  own 
salary,  How  much  are  you  going  to 
make  yourself  worth  ? 

— Store  Topics. 
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This  print  is  yellow  all  ovGr. 
Do  you  think  1  ased  too  stioii^ 
a  color  screen  when  1  maoe 
tine  negative?' 


A  Trifle  Mixed 


THE  kodak:  salesman 
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Between  Us 

On  the  subject  of  selling  goods: 
Some   salesmen   delightfully   talk 
their  customers  into  a  sale,  and  then 
talk  them  out  again. 

There  is  something  in  knowing 
just  when  to  stop.  You  can  gen- 
erally tell  when  the  customer  has 
reached  the  "I'll  take  it"  stage,  and 
if  you  proceed  beyond  that  you  may 
bring  out  some  point  which  he  can 
construe  into  an  objection  and  de- 
cide against  the  purchase. 

A  very  successful  life  insurance 
agent  finds  a  camera  of  great  bene- 
fit in  writing  business.  Below  we 
cjuote  his  remarks,  which  point 
clearly  to  a  field  of  usefulness  that 
you  may  not  have  fully  appreciated. 

"If  intensive  work  is  done  and 
call  backs  made,  a  camera  is  an 
efifective  aid  to  your  success.  Ever 
go  down  in  the  feed  lot  to  see 
Farmer  Hawkins'  new  colt?  Can't 
you  see  Hawkins'  eyes  sparkle  when 
you  drop  in  a  few  days  later  and 
present  him  with  a  photo  of  that 
famous  colt? 

A  practically  unlimited  field  of 
endeavour  is  ofifered  )'ou  here — the 
new  baby — a  family  group — the 
herd  of  Jerseys,  and  a  pen  of  fat 
hogs — all  the  apple  of  your  pros- 
pect's eye.'' 


Sales  Chances 

It  was  a  miserable,  rainy  evening 
in  a  Saskatchewan  City,'  just  the 
sort  of  weather  that — some  people 
think — renders  it  advisable  and  pro- 


fitable to  switch  out  the  lights  in  the 
Kodak  Show  Case. 

To  escape  from  the  wet,  a  gentle- 
man enters  the  brightest  store  on 
the  street — a  Druggist,  who  sells 
Kodaks,  and  always  omits  darken- 
ing his  show  cases. 

The  newcomer  has  on  his  mind 
the  procuring  of  something  small 
and  neat  yet  serviceable,  for  a  pres- 
entation. He  half  apologizes  for 
his  presence,  but  makes  known  to 
the  young  lady  behind  the  counter 
that  he  is  on  the  track  of  a  useful 
present,  stating  the  requirements  in 
a  general  and  hazy  way. 

She  hesitates  not  a  moment,  but 
proceeds  to  show  him.  thoroughlv, 
the  \'est  Pocket  Autographic  Ko- 
dak, dwelling  on  its  neatness,  its 
lack  of  bulk  and  its  efficiency, 
which  latter  she  illustrates  by  pic- 
tures she  keeps  ready  at  hand  for 
the  purpose.  The  prospect  loses  all 
his  indifiference  and  haziness,  and 
manifests  his  conviction  by  buying 
and  taking  with  him  two  Vest 
Pocket  Kodaks  at  811.50  and  one 
at  $7.00. 

Xow,  really,  doesn't  it  pay  to  keep 
your  show  cases  always  well  illu- 
minated and.  really,  does  it  pay  to 
overlook  the  least  promising  oppor- 
tunity for  selling  Kodaks?  Reallv 
and  truly,  we  know  that  were  everv 
opportunity  handled  as  it  should  be. 
we  should  have  to  work  night  and 
day  to  keep  abreast  of  orders. 

Your  store  can  buy  merchandise 
but  it  can  not  buy  scrz'icc:  von  and 
your  fellow  salesmen  will  have  to 
£^nr  that. 
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Date  It 

You  never  can  tell. 

]\Iemory  has  a  most  aggravating 
way  of  storing  up  details  for  which 
we  don't  care  a  crooked  sixpence — 
and  of  dropping  out  of  sight  for- 
ever things  that  we  really  want  to 
know — especially  dates. 

You  never  can  tell  when  a  date  is 
going  to  become  important.  Every 
time  you  look  over  a  collection  of 
old  pictures  you  realize  this.  From 
pictures  of  the  children  (was  ]\Iary 
four  or  was  she  five  when  I  took 
this?)  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
pictures  in  the  garden,  at  the  coun- 
try club,  at  the  seashore,  in  the 
mountains,  to  the  year  you  caught 
the  big  trout  there  are  pictures  that 
you  wish  were  dated. 

for  instance,  on  the 
margin  of  the  nega- 
tive, showing  the  street  your  store 
is  on  a  mass  of  flags !  Even  that  is 
a  date  that  it  may  be  hard  to  recall 
a  few  years  from  now  though  it 
means  a  great  deal  to  you  to-day. 
Life  is  filled  with  events  that  seem 
at  the  time  so  important  that  we  feel 
we  can  never  forget  the  date  or  so 
trivial  that  we  think  we  will  not  care 
to  remember.  But  you  never  can 
tell. 

There  are  two  things  to  do :  Date 
every  negative  that  you  yourself 
make,  this  for  your  own  satisfac- 
tion. z\nd  advise  your  customers, 
too,  to  make  this  a  habit.  A  date 
and  title  are  good  but  where  the 
subject  is  so  familiar  as  to  make  a 
title  superfluous — at  least  a  date. 
The  only  picture  that  is  not  better 
for  an  autographic  record  of  the 
date  is  a  photograph  of  a  calendar 
clock. 

4t 

In  making  a  sale  don't  monopo- 
lize the  conversation. 


On  The  Verge 

Kodaks  are  so  popular,  they 
appeal  to  so  many  different  classes 
of  people,  they  are  useful  in  so . 
many  dififerent  ways,  that  they  al- 
most sell  themselves.  Almost — but 
not  quite.  It  is  in  surmounting  this 
almost  that  the  energetic  salesman 
finds  his  opportunity. 

You  have  only  to  realize  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  Kodak  in  order 
to  see  the  enormous  possibilities 
that  lie  at  hand.  Kodak  picture- 
making  appeals  to  everyone  because 
it  satisfies  one  of  the  desires  of 
human  nature  itself.  From  time 
immemorial  man  has  wanted  to  de- 
pict his  doings.  The  want  remains : 
only  the  method  of  gratifying  it 
has  changed. 

Why,  then,  you  ask,  does  not 
everybody  buy  a  Kodak?  Well, 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  already 
bought  them ;  in  fact,  Kodak  Film 
is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
widely  distributed  manufactured 
product  in  the  world.  Moreover, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  every  per- 
son who  buys  a  Kodak  there  are  a 
dozen  who  are  on  the  verge  of  buy- 
ing. They  are  fully  convinced  that 
a  Kodak  is  a  good  thing  to  have. 
They  would  like  one.  They  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  "Yes, 
I  must  see  about  getting  a  Kodak." 
But — somehow  they  don't  get  it. 
They  keep  on  the  verge  of  buying. 

If  you  are  anything  like  the  aver- 
age man,  you  do  things — or  rather 
you  put  off  doing  them — like  that 
yourself.  Even  those  things  which 
you  know  have  to  be  done,  are  put 
off  in  the  same  way. 

Hesitation  is  easily  changed  into 
action.  Only  a  reminder  is  needed. 
A  newspaper  advertisement,  a  good 
window-display,  a  two-minute  talk 
when  the  customer  comes  into  the 
store — any  one  of  these  will  be 
enough. 
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MADE        IN       CANADA 


No.  lA 
Autographic 

Kodak  Jr. 

Price  $11.00 

Size  of  pictures  —  2>i  by  4 '4  inches 


There  is  a  strictlv  business  side  to 


KODAK 

The  autographic  feature  making  it  possible  to  memo  each  negative  at  the 
instant  of  exposure  otTers  a  golden  opportunity  for  graphic,  authentic  records 
of  crops,  live  stock,  etc.,  that  any  farmer  will  readily  appreciate. 

The  Kodak  pictured  above,  the  No,  lA  Auiofraphic  Kodak  Junior,  provides  ideal  means  for  a  farm  record  of 
(his  kind  It  is  very  easv  to  operate  and  is  of  such  compact,  thin  cnnstniction  that  the  pocket  takes  it  with  space  (O 
spare.  The  pxture  proponion&  are  pleasing  and  provide  ample  space  for  concise  autojraphic  memoranda.  The 
shutter  is  Kodak  Bali  Bearing  with  cable  release  and  has  speeds  of  j\r..  s'.vand  .';  of  a  second  as  well  as  t^me  and 
bulb  action.     It  is  fitted  with  carefully  tested  meniscus  achromatic  leas  and  is  supplied  as  either  a  fixed  focus  or 


focusing  model  as  desired. 


Qk 


nj  you  a  copy  of  the  free  hooklel.   ••  Kodak  on  the  Fa 


■ill  find  ,t  :rorlh  :rhile. 


CANADIAN   KODAK   CO, 
TORONTO,  CAN. 


Limited 


Ding!  goes  the  cash-register  bell 
— and  you've  started  another  user 
of  Kodak  film  and  the  many  sun- 
dries that  go  to  make  Kodak 
photography  the  most  profitable  de- 
partment  in   your   store. 

Opportunity 

They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come 

no  more 
When  once  I  knock,  and  fail  to  find 

you  in  ; 
For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your 

door 
And  bid  you  wake  and  rise  to  fight 

and  win. 


Lest  You  Forget 

Above  is  an  ad.  from  the  series  of 
our  campaign  for  Kodak  business 
among  the  farmers  which  goes  on 
right  merrily.  A\'e  are  doing  our 
level  best  to  get  every  farmer  to 
read  and  understand  how  desirable 
Kodakery  is  for  him  and  his  family, 
both  in  the  way  of  profit  and  of 
pleasure. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  the 
boss  to  co-operate  with  this  adver- 
tising we  are  doing,  which  affords 
you  a  good  opportunity  of  display- 
ing your  ability  to  make  sales.  Con- 
sider every  farm  home  as  a-  prospect. 
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Confessions 
/  ^  Salesman 


'If  AS  it  occurred  to  you  that  every 
1  1  time  you  enter  a  store  to  make 
a  purchase,  that  the  person  who 
waits  upon  you  has  to  sell  you  just 
the  same  as  you  have  to  sell  other 
people  when  you  are  in  }'our  own 
store  ? 

"And  that  every  time  you  go  to 
purchase  something  is  a  good  time 
to  study  salesmanship — or  the  lack 
of  k? 

"How  many  salespeople  can  you 
recall  that  measure  up  to  your 
standard,  and  how  many  can  you 
think  of  that  in  your  own  heart  you 
feel  are  better  salesmen  than  you 
are? 

"If  you  have  gone  into  a  store  to 
examine  some  article  with  a  view  to 
purchasing  it  and  then  failed  to  buy, 
what  was  the  reason? 

"If  you  have  purchased  some- 
thing you  previously  felt  that  you 
did  not  need  or  was  too  high  in 
price  for  your  purse,  what  led  you 
to  change  your  mind? 

"Every  time  you  buy,  someone  or 
something  has  ,jo/rf  you.  If  you  fail 
to  purchase  it  is  because  you  have 
not  been  sold. 

\\'hen  you  drop  into  the  barber's 
chair  for  a  shave  and  you  wind  up 
with  also  a  hair-cut  and  a  shampoo, 
and  perhaps  a  hair  tonic,  you  have 
been  sold  these  additions. 

"When  your  best  girl  looks  soul- 
fully  into  your  eyes,  adjusts  your 
necktie  and  removes  an  invisible 
thread  from  the  lapel  of  your  coat, 
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she — but  that's  another  story,  as 
a  distinguished  novelist  once  re- 
marked. 

"In  the  region  where  I  live  are  a 
number  of  beautiful  streams  and 
lakes,  and  as  I  have  'flivvered'  past 
or  along  them,  I  have  thought  what 
good  fun  it  might  be  to  explore 
them  and  in  a  hazy  sort  of  a  way 
thought  of  one  of  those  detachable 
row-boat  motors  as  an  aid. 

"Passing  a  store  not  long  ago.  I 
saw  one  of  those  motors  in  the  win- 
dow, and  strolled  in  to  enquire 
about  it. 

"Fatal  move — I  ran  up  against  a 
real  salesman.  Would  he  let  me 
have  a  look  at  an  out-board  motor 
— why  O.  B.  yi.  were  his  initials, 
and  he  made  me  feel  that  nothing 
else  on  earth  would  afford  him  half 
so  much  pleasure. 

"He  knew  motors  upside  down, 
and  backward,  and  he  explained 
every  feature  so  clearly  that  honest- 
ly I  believe  I  could  have  sold  one 
myself  after  he  had  finished. 

"He  painted  word  pictures  of 
cool  mornings,  sunny  afternoons 
and  moonlight  nights  on  the  water ; 
he  packed  the  motor  into  a  carrying 
case  and  had  me  heft  it  to  see  how- 
easy  it  was  to  transport,  and  then 
he  went  out  to  the  curb  and  figured 
out  just  how  I  could  carry  it  on  the 
running  board  of  my  machine — and 
he  got  a  hundred  dollars  of  my  good 
money. 
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"The  wife  of  a  friend  of  mine 
admired  a  small  locket  I  wear  on 
one  end  of  my  watch  chain,  with 
the  youngster's  picture  in  it.  and 
she  wanted  to  obtain  one  like  it  to 
present  to  her  husband  for 
Christmas. 

"I  gave  her  the  name  of  the  jew- 
eler from  whom  it  was  purchased, 
so  she  went  into  his  store  soon  after 
to  obtain  one  like  it. 

"Xo,  he  didn't  have  one  in  stock, 
and  they  were  not  in  style  anyhow. 
Couldn't  he  order  one  for  her  ?  \Ye\\ 
he  didn't  know  and  didn't  evince 
much  willingness  to  try,  so  she  de- 
parted. 

"She  dropped  into  another  jewel- 
er's further  up  the  street.  They 
didn't  have  one  in  stock  but  hustled 
a  boy  over  to  the  wholesaler's  and 
in  a  very  short  while  she  was  afford- 
ed several  to  select  from — and  she 
spent  over  two  hundred  dollars  in 
that  store  for  other  gifts. 

"Think  over  the  times  a  salesper- 
son has  pleased  or  displeased  you, 
and  figure  out  the  reasons  why,  and 
then  apply  your  conclusions  to  the 
selling  of  your  own  line. 

"When  you  put  over  an  unusual- 
ly good  sale,  make  a  mental  note  as 
to  just  what  helped  you  the  most; 
when  you  fail  to  make  a  sale  that 
you  thought  would  go  through,  an- 
alyze the  conditions  so  as  to  be 
doublv   fortified   for  the  next  one. 


I  wanted  just  two  long  wire  nails 
and  I  apologized  to  the  salesman 
for  troubling  him  for  such  a  small 
purchase. 

He  laughed  and  said,  "If  you 
need  those  two  nails  as  much  as  I 
did  a  pin  the  other  night,  you  need 
'em  bad," — and  we  both  felt  com- 
fortable. 


Behind  the  Glass  Front 

At  lunch  the  other  day  we  were 
discussing  window  displays,  and 
one  of  the  men  at  the  table  afforded 
the  following  experience : 

"The  other  day  I  bumped  into  my 
sister-in-law  on  the  street,  and  she 
suggested  that  it  was  up  to  me  to 
buy  her  lunch.  After  lunch,  having 
a  little  time  to  spare,  we  strolled  up 
the  street,  when  suddenly  she 
stopped  short  in  front  of  a  window 
and  exclaimed :  'There  is  something 
I  want !' 

The  window  was  given  over  to  a 
device  for  stropping  safety  razor 
blades,  and  by  means  of  easily  read 
display  cards  the  use  of  the  device 
was  fully  explained. 

"She  said,  'Jim  is  always  com- 
plaining that  he  is  out  of  a  sharp 
blade  just  when  he  needs  one  most' 
— and  she  entered  the  store  and 
made  the  purchase :  the  window  dis- 
play had  sold  her. 

"Being  somewhat  interested  in 
amateur  photography  I  stopped  in 
front  of  a  photographic  supply 
dealer's  window  ;  it  was  the  usual 
display — a  bit  of  everything — and 
sister-in-law  evinced  no  interest 
whatsoever,  because  she  didn't 
know  anything  about  the  goods  or 
picture-making. 

"As  we  rounded  a  corner  she  sud- 
denly grasped  my  arm  and  ex- 
claimed, 'Oh,  Will!  Just  look  at 
those  lovely  pictures,'  and  there  we 
were  in  front  of  another  photo- 
graphic supply  dealer's  window  ;  the 
window  was  devoted  to  pictures  of 
youngsters — not  too  many,  a  good 
sized  enlargement,  and  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  small  pictures.  There  were 
only  two  cameras  in  the  window. 
but  there  were  a  number  of  display 
cards  telling  how  anyone  could 
make   such   pictures. 

"It  was  pretty  hard  to  get  sister- 
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— Courtesy  of  .Schramin-Johnson,  Salt  L,ake  City 


in-law  away  from  that  window.  She 
pHed  me  with  questions  and  finally 
dragged  me  into  the  store,  and  the 
next  day  my  brother  had  to  make 
the  same  trip  and  purchase  her  an 
outfit,  so  she  could  take  pictures  of 
their  youngster." 

Another  man  at  the  table  related 
his  experience.  Said  he:  "I  had 
been  buying  my  shoes  at  one  par- 
ticular store  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  had  always  received  good  treat- 
ment, but  the  other  day  I  happened 
to  glance  into  a  good  sized  window 
which  contained  just  five  pairs  of 
men's  shoes. 

"Those  five  pairs  of  shoes  stuck 
out  like  a  bunch  of  fingers,  and  back 
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of  the  display  was  a  card  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  were 
the  very  latest  from  one  of  the  big 
factories. 

"Other  cards  told  of  the  particu- 
lar advantages  of  each  style,  and 
the  price.  One  pair  took  my  fancy, 
and  in  I  w'ent  and  invested,  and  in 
a  store  which  I  had  never  entered 
before — 'the  window  sold  me." 

Schramm-Johnson  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  are  firm  believers  in 
making  their  windows  sell  the 
goods.  In  the  January  issue  they 
favored  us  with  a  photograph  of 
their  Historical  Display  Window, 
and  in  this  issue  we  are  privileged 
to  reproduce  another  most  interest- 
ing selling  display. 
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News  of  New  Things 


No.  lA  Autographic  Kodak. 
(1917  Model) 

The  1917  Kodak  Catalog  shows  a 
pretty  complete  and  up-to-the-min- 
ute line. 

The  Kodak  Range  Finder  has 
made  good — we  knew  it  would,  and 
so  this  year  the  space  and  emphasis 
it  deserves  are  given  in  the  Kodak 
Catalogue. 

In  the  Kodaks  the  important  im- 
provement is  in  the  No.  1-A  Auto- 
graphic Kodak.  There  has  been  a 
reduction  in  size  of  more  than 
eleven  cubic  inches,  and  as  this  re- 
duction is  in  thickness  it  counts. 

It  means  a  more  easily  pocketed 
instrument  and  it  has  been  made 
without  any  sacrifice  in  focal  length 
or   shutter   efficiency. 

The  new  Stereo  Kodak  is  truly 
high  grade,  equipped  with  carefully 
matched  Kodak  .\nastigmat  Lenses, 
/.  71.  at  $45.00.  This  camera  uses 
the  Xo.   101   film. 


Stereo  Kodak,  Model  1 

The  Xos.  2  and  2- A  Folding 
Autographic  Brownies  now  have 
the  round  ends. 

The  Kodak  Junior  Film  Clip  is 
similar  to  the  Xo.  1,  but  being  wider 
may  be  used  with  larger  sizes  of 
film  up  to  the  Xo.  3-A. 

Teeth  in  the  jaws  prevent  the  film 
from  slipping. 

The  price  is  thirty  cents. 


In  a  measure  the  announcement 
of  the  1917  models  of  the  1-A  Auto- 
graphic and  the  Stereo  Kodak  is 
advance  information,  as  these 
models  will  not  be  ready  for  de- 
livery until  about  the  first  of 
Ausrust. 


Some  people  work  overtime 
watching  the  clock.  Let  the  clock 
watch  vou  working  overtime. 
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Price  Changes  in  the  Kodak 
Catalogue 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  remind 
you  of  some  important  changes  in 
the  1917  Kodak  catalogue.  Xo 
changes  have  been  made  in  the 
prices  of  the  more  important  num- 
bers of  the  line,  such  as  the  Kodaks 
and  Brownies,  Film  and  Paper,  but 
there  are  considerable  changes  in 
Carry  Cases  and  a  good  many  of 
the  sundry  items.  In  every  case  the. 
advance  has  been  forced  by  factors 
beyond  our  control  such  as  the  ever 
rising  price  of  leather,  wliich  affects 
Carry  Cases. 

Our  advice  is  that  you  take  a  few 
minutes  and  compare  the  prices  as 
given  in  the  1916  and  1917  Kodak 
catalogues  as  well  as  in  correspond- 
ing Premo  catalogues,  because  one's 
memory  is  apt  to  play  him  false 
and  selling  purely  by  unre freshed 
memory  as  to  prices  may  lead  you 
into  losing  money  for  the  store,  the 
ver\-  thing  you  are  employed  to 
avoid  and  prevent. 


F.  &  S.  Finger  Print  Camera 

The  F.  &  S.  Finger  Print  Cam- 
era has  been  created  to  me^t  the 
demand  for  a  convenient  and 
efficient  means  for  obtaining  ac- 
curate photographic  records  of 
finger  prints  in  their  connection 
with  criminal  identification. 

The  Finger  Print  Camera  is 
readily  adapted   for  use  where  oc- 
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casion  demands  an  accurate,  full 
sized  record  of  a  design,  texture, 
signature.  formula.  label.  etc., 
within  an  area  of  2^4  x  3%  inches. 

The  camera  is  equipped  with  an 
independent  lighting  system  which 
brilliantly  illuminates  the  subject 
during  exposure.  Its  small  size, 
(11^x6x6)  and  weight,  5  lbs.  8 
ozs.,  makes  it  exceptionally  conven- 
ient for  general  use.  especially  when 
used  in  locations  inaccessible  to  the 
bulky  apparatus  previously  employ- 
ed, such  apparatus  requiring  the  use 
of  a  tripod  as  well  as  means,  often 
difficult  to  procure,  for  artificially 
illuminating  the  subject. 

The  camera  has  the  regular 
Gratiex  back  and  will  accom- 
modate all  Graflex  attachments  — 
Graflex  Plate  Holder,  Graflex  Plate 
^Magazine.  Grafiex  Roll  Holder  and 
Graflex  Film  Pack  Adapter. 

F.  &  S.  Finger  Print  Camera 
complete  with  lens  shutter, 
two  liatteries,  ten  lamps  and 
one  2^i  X  354  double  plate 
holder     ------     $40.00 

Extra  Mazda  Miniature  Lamps, 

each         ------  .25 

Extra  Mazda  Miniature  Lamps. 

per  carton  of  ten      -       -       -         2.50 

Extra   Batteries   Xo.  789,  each 

(set  of  4  cells)    -       -       -       -         1.00 

It  is  told  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 
that  in  his  schooldays  he  was  once 
called  upon  to  recite  a  poem.  Brave- 
ly he  began :  "At  midnight,  in  his 
guarded  tent,  the  Turk  lay  dream- 
ing of  the  hour  when  Greece,  her 

knee "  There  he  faltered.  Twice 

he  repeated  "Greece,  her  knee." 
then  quit  dead.  The  old  professor 
looked  at  the  future  President  over 
the  top  of  his  spectacles,  then  re- 
marked :  "Greece  her  knee  once 
more.  Theodore.  Perhaps  she'll  go 
easier  then." 


The  man  who  wants  the  earth  is 
apt  to  get  his  share  —  if  the  mud 
throwers  are  on  the  job. 
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The  Camera  Man's  Revival 

Below  i>  a  newspaper's  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  joys  of  spring 
and  early  summer,  which  is  terse 
and  to  the  point,  even  if  it  is  a 
trifle  profuse.  We  reproduce  it  as 
an  illustration  of  the  appeal  of 
Kodakery. 

"The  days  have  come  when  April 
showers  and  gloom  are  undergoing 
their  magic  transformation  into 
^lay  flowers  and  sunshine.  The 
doors  of  nature  are  about  to  open 
wide  and  through  the  portal  will 
walk  the  camera  fan.  All  hail  to 
him  I 

"Soon  the  office  of  the  art  editor 
will  be  deluged  with  pictures  of  the 
matronly  cow  and  her  frisking  calf, 
of  the  father  of  the  family  in  the 
backyard  a-posing  with  a  rake  and 
of  the  next-door  neighbor's  young 
hopeful  dressed  in  overalls  bending 
over  a  plot  of  spaded-up  dirt  in 
which  he  has  planted  pebbles,  con- 
fident they  will  sprout. 

"And  some  of  these  works  of  art 
will  be  accompanied  with  the  usual 
effusion  of  the  spring-poet,  reeled 
out  in  yards  of  explanatory  rhyme. 

"This  is  not  all.  For  the  apple 
trees  in  full  bloom,  the  old  swim- 
min'  hole  and  brother  sitting  up 
very  straight  behind  the  wheel  of 
his  new  auto,  all  will  be  recorded 
in  a  conglomerated  enthusiasm  of 
spring-time  art. 

"Rut  let  us  remember  this,  that 
all  these  pictures  are  real  pictures, 
that,  good  or  bad.  they  have  served 
their  purpose  in  giving  the  operator 
of  the  camera  a  moment  of  intense 
interest  in  a  subject  outside  of  him- 
self and  his  own  concerns.  Let  us 
remember,  too.  that  ere  they  were 
lost  or  been  dumped  by  mother 
into  the  wastebasket  during 
the  top-shelf  closet  cleaning  of 
some  future  spring,  they  will  have 


made  on  some  mind  at  least  one 
impression  that  cannot  be  erased. 
"Good  luck  to  you,  you  amateur 
photographers  !  And  this  may  fit- 
tingly be  suggested  to  you :  As 
these  are  sad  days  for  most  of  the 
world,   take  happy   pictures." 


One-Legged  Soldier's  Feat 

Climbed  Pole   to   Uct  SiiapsJwt  of 
J'efcnvis'  Parade. 

The  crowds  leaving  the  Memorial 
Service  at  St.  Paul's  Anglican 
Church  yesterday  afternoon  were 
astounded  to  see  a  returned  soldier 
with  only  one  leg  climbing  the  tele- 
graph pole  in  front  of  the  Church. 
For  a  moment  they  were  at  a  loss 
to  make  out  what  was  the  young 
man's  purpose.  He  was  then  seen 
to  reach  down  for  a  Kodak,  but 
apparently  he  did  not  think  his 
eminence  was  high  enough,  for 
grasping  the  Kodak  between  his 
teeth  he  climbed  up  another  rung. 
Several  of  the  officers  leading  the 
troops  who  were  marching  past 
saluted  the  daring  youth,  who  snap- 
ped them  in  return.  It  was  incredu- 
lous how  he  had  managed  to  reach 
the  height  he  did.  and  the  crowds 
waited  with  bated  breath  to  see  him 
make  the  descent.  Without  the 
slightest  hesitancy  he  slid  down  the 
pole  while  willing  hands  helped  him 
to  land  safely  on  his  sound  right 
foot.  The  young  man  was  Pte. 
A\'ilfrid  Halliday.  who  lost  his  leg 
in  the  Somme  battle. — Toronto 
Daily  Star. 


Tlie  art  of  talking  is  great :  the 
art  of  listening  is  greater ;  the  art 
of  saving  something  is  greatest. 


The  main  trouble  with  the  grand 
stand  play  is  that  the  world  sits  in 
the  bleachers. 
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Temperature 

You  can't  very  well  emphasize 
too  heavily  the  importance  of  get- 
ting the  temperature  right  when  de- 
veloping Films  in  the  Film  Tank. 
]\Iost  amateurs  fall  down  when  they 
attempt  to  guess  at  temperature  or 
to  sense  it  with  the  finger,  and  in 
trying  to  get  the  solution  down  to 
proper  degree  they  frequently  suc- 
ceed in  getting  it  too  cold,  resulting 
in  under-development.  Preach  ac- 
curacy and  testing  with  a  ther- 
mometer —  e  i  t  he  r  the  Eastman 
(Tank)  Thermometer  or  the  Ther- 
mometer Stirrin?  Rod. 


They  Do  the  Work  the 
Easy  Way 

Did  you  ever  load  a  Premo  Film 
Pack  camera?  Did  you  ever  un- 
load one  ?  Did  you  ever  make  ex- 
posures with  one?  Nearly  every- 
one engaged  in  the  photographic 
business  has,  but  if  by  any  chance 
you  have  not,  do  so  at  once  or  you 
won't  be  able  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  aptness  of  the  new  Premo 
Slogan : 

"They  do  the  work  the  easy  way." 

Loading,  unloading,  changing  films 
for  each  exposure — these  are  but 
the  work  of  an  instant  with  a  Premo 
Film  Pack  camera.  And  then  there's 
the  ease  of  removing  one  or  more 
films  for  development  at  any  time, 
the  light  weight  and  compactness 
and  simplicity  of  the  Premoette 
Juniors  and  Seniors,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  use  of  the  adapter  with  plate 
cameras. 

Put  yourself  in  the  customer's 
place.  If  you  went  into  a  photo- 
graphic establishment  and  these  ad- 
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vantages  were  carefully  explained 
to  you  by  a  courteous  and  enthusi- 
astic salesman  or  saleswoman  like 
yourself,  you  couldn't  fail  to  be  in- 
terested— could  you  ?  Then  boost 
your  own  record  by  backing  up  our 
advertising  with  your  best  selling 
efforts,  based  upon  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  merits  of  the  cameras 
which  "do  the  work  the  easy  way." 
You  know  that  these  goods  are  good 
goods.  Premos  receive  the  same 
tests  for  reliability  as  all  other  cam- 
eras from  the  Eastman  factories. 
There  are  no  better  lenses  and  shut- 
ters made  than  those  furnished  with 
Premo  cameras,  and  Premo  Film 
Pack  Film  is  from  the  same  stock 
as  N.  C.  Film.  And  they  operate 
perfectly.  The  causes  for  the 
troubles  that  on  occasions  cropped 
out  in  past  years  have  been  elim- 
inated. Last  year,  though  we  sold 
more  packs  than  ever  before,  they 
ran  uniformly  fine.  They  are  just 
as  dependable,  they  may  be  recom- 
mended and  used  with  the  same 
confidence  as  any  other  sensitized 
product. 

Among  plate  cameras,  we  ask  you 
to  especially  consider  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  Premo  No.  12.  It  is  so 
small  but  has  such  unusual  cababili- 
ties  that  it  can  be  sold  not  only  to 
new  customers,  but  to  many  who 
already  have  other  cameras.  Show 
any  one  this  richly  finished  camera. 
Explain  that  in  spite  of  its  really 
remarkable  compactness,  it  is  both 
a  film  and  a  plate  camera,  that  one 
method  may  be  employed  with  it  as 
easily  as  the  other,  that  it  has  a 
ground  glass  for  sharp  focusing, 
which  may  be  used  at  any  time,  and 
that  with  its  high  speed  lens  and 
shutter  equipments,  it  offers  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  photographic  effi- 
ciency in  a  pocket  camera.  Then 
show  the  size  of  the  picture  it  makes 
and  explain  that  the  quality  of  the 
nesfatives  is  such  that  enlargements 
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of  any  desirable  size  can  easily  be 
made  from  them.  Illustrate  the  sim- 
ple manner  of  loading  and  operating 
the  camera,  and  you  will  often  find 
customers  where  you  least  expect. 
The  Premo  No.  12  with  Compound 
Shutter  and  Bausch  &  Lomb  Kodak 
Anastigmat  Lens,  /.  6.3,  is  a  model 
which  you  should  push  at  once. 
Owing  to  the  war,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  further  supply  of  Com- 
pound Shutters,  and  their  popular- 
ity is  such  that  we  look  for  our 
stock  to  be  exhausted  by  mid-sum- 
mer. Get  your  firm's  share  of  this 
business  before  they  are  all  gone. 

To  the  inexpensive  Cartridge 
Premos,  we  have  added  this  year 
the  No.  2-C  Box  and  the  Nos.  2-C 
and  3-A  Folding  styles.  These  cam- 
eras are  sure  to  be  very  popular, 
they  are  simple,  well  made  instru- 
ments that  will  appeal  to  very  many 
who  wish  to  take  up  roll  film  pho- 
tography at  the  minimum  of  ex- 
pense. 

By  this  time  your  store  will  have 
received  the  new  Premo  Catalogue. 
Familiarize  yourself  with  it  thor- 
oughly. Be  prepared  to  explain  in 
detail  any  goods  that  your  cus- 
tomers inquire  about  or  are  likely 
to  be  interested  in.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  real  salesmanship. 
In  these  stirring  times  more  people 
are  going  to  make  more  pictures 
than  ever  before.  The  real  sales- 
man has  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
record  to  be  proud  of.  Show  your 
firm  what  vou  can  do  with  Premos. 


Oh   Yes! 

Don  t  forget  to  fill  out  that 

Kodakezy 

Subscziption  Blank 


'*Kodakery"  for  July 

The  amateur  who  reads  the  July 
issue  of  Kodakery  is  going  to  com- 
plain— because  there  isn't  more  of 
it. 

Yes,  it  is  of  the  usual  size  and 
contains  the  same  number  of  pages, 
but  it  contains  so  much  of  interest 
that  the  amateur  will  cry  for  more, 
and  then  turn  around  and  read  the 
issue  all  over  again. 

The  initial  article  proves  beyond 
a  doubt  that  Kodakery  is  the  all- 
year-round  hobby  ;  then  follows  an 
article  on  Kodaking  the  Birds,  and 
tells  how  to  do  it,  and  the  illustra- 
tions prove  conclusively  that  the 
author  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

Next,  an  article  on  a  safelight 
for  printing;  then  follows  a  most 
amusing  little  storv.  "The  Kid  and 
the  Cop." 

Dr.  Mees  tells  how  to  make  a 
print,  and  that  means  how  to  make 
a  good, — the  best  one. 

Next  follows  "Using  Focusing 
Cameras  As  Fixed  Focus  Cameras" 
covering  the  forty-two  styles  of 
focusing  Kodaks,  Premos  and 
Brownie  Cameras.  Some  job  to 
figure  out  but  of  great  practical 
value,  so  it  was  worth  while. 

The  number  concludes  with  an- 
other tip  worth  while  on  the  right 
way  to  picture  buildings  whose  most 
attractive    side    faces    the    north. 

Illustrations  as  usual  —  That's 
good  enough,  ves? 

Matter  of  Ain't 

Senator  Taylor  of  Tennessee  tells 
of  an  old  negro  whose  worthless  son 
was  married  secretly.  The  old  man 
heard  of  it  and  asked  the  boy  if  he 
was  married. 

"I  ain't  sayin'  I  ain't,"  the  boy 
replied. 

"Now  you  Rastus."  stormed  the 
old  man,  "I  ain't  asking  you  is  you 
ain't :  I  is  askin'  you  ain't  vou  is." 
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The  Views  of  J.  Ogden  Ar- 
mour, head  of  Armour 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Any  man  who  is  master  of  one 
thing  is  a  success.  Given  a  group 
of  men,  each  master  of  one  thing, 
and  you  have  a  successful  organiza- 
tion. Such  organizations  are  seldom 
a  galaxy  of  scintillant  stars.  It  is 
team  work  that  counts.  In  baseball 
the  star  second  baseman  who  fails 
to  cover  first  when  he  should,  is 
likely  to  draw  a  fine;  if  he  makes 
that  negligence  a  habit,  he  pro- 
bably will  be  released.  Champion 
ball  clubs — those  which  share  in 
world  series  purses — are  usually 
made  up  of  fair,  reliable  strong- 
hearted  players  who  work  together 
like  a  machine. 

The  trouble  with  many  brilliant 
men  is  that  they  "won't  stay  hitch- 
ed," as  my  father  used  to  say.  We 
don't  want  fellows  who  have  to  play 
a  solo.  We  put  a  man  on  his  own 
responsibility  as  far  as  his  own  job 
is  concerned  ;  we  encourage  him  to 
push  on,  but  he  must  have  organiza- 
tion sense  and  loyalty,  or  even  bril- 
liancy may  be  a  handicap.  A  busi- 
ness organization  should  be  as 
well  coordinated  as  a  symphony 
orchestra. 

Successful  men  show  many  con- 
trasting characteristics — but  the  one 
quality  which  they  never  lack  is 
thoroughness.  Business  is  full  of 
men  who  would  be  at  the  top  if 
they  had  only  learned  to  think  their 
thoughts  out  to  a  conclusion.  They 
know  that  2  and  2  make  4,  but 
they  never  stop  to  think  4  zi'hat. 

Many  of  these  half-way  folks  get 
by,  but  they  never  get  far.  There 
is  always  a  premium  in  business  on 
the  man  who  does  his  work  pains- 
takingly, with  completeness  and 
finality ;  he  is  the  man  who  will  be 
trusted  with  more  and  more  respon- 
sibilitv,  up  to  the  limit  of  his  capac- 
14 


ity.  The  man  who  informs  himself 
adequately  about  his  firm,  its  meth- 
ods, its  policies  and  its  products, 
who  does  his  work  so  well  that  no 
one  need  follow  him  up  to  patch 
the  ragged  edges,  is  on  the  safest, 
surest  and  shortest  road  to  achieve- 
ment. 


Queries 

J  J' hat  is  the  s)iiallest  si::e  Pihn 
Pack  Camera  yon   inanufactiire? 

The  Xo.  1  Premo  Junior  and  the 
Xo.  1  Premoette  Junior,  and  X^o.  1 
Premoette  Junior  Special.  These 
instruments  use  the  2Vj^  x  3^4" 
Premo  Film   Pack. 

The  X"o.  0  Premo  Junior,  using 
the  154  X  2y^  Premo  Film  Packs, 
has  been  discontinued,  though  we 
still  supply  the  Film  Packs  in  that 
size. 

.Can  Velox  paper  he  printed  by 
daylight  F 

Yes,  but  we  recommend  the  use 
of  artificial  light,  because  daylight 
fluctuates  so  in  intensity ;  a  passing 
cloud  would  alter  the  printing  time. 

JJ'hat  is  meant  by  the  latitnde  of 
filins  or  plates? 

Latitude  is  that  quality  in  a  film 
or  plate  which  allows  of  variations 
in  exposure  without  detriment  to 
the  quality  of  the  negative.  East- 
man X^  C.  Film  has  this  quality  in 
the  highest  degree. 

A  Good   Seller 

The  "Week  End"  Album  is  most 
aptly  named  and  is  sure  to  prove  a 
good  seller  in  the  vacation  season, 
when  the  world  and  his  wife  are  a- 
tripping,  week-end  after  week-end. 
The  albums  have  nothing  shoddy 
about  them  and  will  satisfy  the  most 
particular  customer. 
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Stopping  Motion  with  a 
Graflex 

It  is  not  advisable  to  operate  the 
Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  at  a 
higher  speed  than  is  necessary  to 
stop  the  action  of  the  subject  in  the 
negative,  thereby  gaining  the  ad- 
vantage of  better  exposures  and  the 
ability  to  frequently  use  smaller 
lens  apertures,  which  will  result  in 
increased  depth  of  focus. 

There  are  four  factors  which 
have  a  direct  efifect  upon  the  shutter 
speed  and  which  must  be  included 
in  the  computation  of  the  correct 
exposure  for  arresting  the  action  of 
any  subject: 

1.  Focal  length  of  lens  used: 

2.  Distance  of  object  from  the 
camera : 

3.  Speed  of  the  object  per  hour  : 

4.  Direction  of  movement. 

The  focal  length  of  lens  and  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  cam- 
era, determine  the  size  of  the  sub- 
ject image  projected  upon  the  plate 
or  film. 

With  the  camera  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, the  image  projected  by  a  lens 
of  lYz"  focal  length  will  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  image 
projected  by  a  lens  of  4^^"  focal 
length.  The  same  holds  true  with 
lenses  of  other  focal  lengths. 

Approaching  or  receding  from  the 
subject,  with  a  lens  of  any  focal 
length,  will  result  in  relative  en- 
largement, or  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  image  projected  upon  the 
focusing  screen. 

Increase  in  size  of  the  reflected 
image,  due  to  increase  in  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  used,  or  closer 
approach  to  the  subject,  requires  a 
relative  increase  in  the  shutter 
speed,  if  the  movement  of  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  arrested  in  the  nega- 
tive :   inverselv.    a    relatively   lower 


shutter  speed  will  stop  the  move- 
ment of  the  smaller  image,  pro- 
duced by  a  lens  of  shorter  focal 
length,  or  by  receding  from  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  action  of  an  object.  50  feet 
from  the  camera,  moving  30  miles 
per  hour,  at  right  angles  to  the  lens, 
can  be  stopped  with  1/680  second 
exposure,  using  a  JYi"  lens;  where- 
as. 1/350  second  exposure  will  be 
sufficiently  high  with  a  4^"  lens. 
If  the  distance  of  the  same  subject 
was  increased  to  100  feet,  the  rela- 
tive exposures,  for  the  same  lenses, 
would  be  1/350  and  1/60  second 
respectively,  affording  an  opportun- 
ity to  use  smaller  lens  stops,  thereby 
gaining  additional  depth  of  focus. 

The  speed  at  which  the  subject  is 
moving — 5.  10,  15,  20,  30.  or  more 
miles  per  hour,  must  be  estimated 
with  reasonable  care. 

The  direction  of  the  movement  to 
the  camera  is  a  very  important  fac- 
tor. \A'hen  the  subject  is  moving 
directly  at  right  angles  to  the  in- 
strument, the  shutter  is  set  at  the 
speed  determined  by  the  movement 
of  the  subject  per  hour,  its  distance 
from  the  camera  and  the  focal 
length  of  lens  used — but,  if  the  sub- 
ject is  moving  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees to  the  camera,  the  shutter 
speed  can  be  reduced  OXE  THIRD. 
If  the  movement  is  directly  toward 
or  away  from  the  camera,  the  shut- 
ter speed  can  be  reduced  TWO- 
THIRDS,  affording  an  opportunity 
to  use  a  smaller  lens  stop,  if  desir- 
able. 

Example: 

Subject Motor  Boat 

Distance 50  feet 

Speed 30  miles 

Focal  length  of  lens TYz" 

Exposure  right  angles..  .1/680 

45  degrees  1/3  less 1/440 

Toward  camera  2/i  less.  1/235 
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If  Graflex  users  were  obliged  to 
figure  out  the  exposure  to  meet  the 
constantly  varying  conditions,  less 
pleasure  would  be  derived  from 
making  interesting  pictures  with  a 
Graflex.  Therefore,  all  the  com- 
binations of  these  important  factors 
have  been  reduced  to  their  simplest 
form  in  the  new  Graflex  Exposure 
Tables  supplied  with  Graflex  Cam- 
eras when  they  leave  the  factory. 
The  Graflex  operator  can  determine, 
at  a  glance,  the  approximately  cor- 
rect exposure  for  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  under  dififerent  conditions 
of  speed,  distance,  direction  of 
movement  and  lens  used. 

The  shutter  speeds  given  on  the 
Graflex  Tables  are  based  upon  the 
four  factors  enumerated  and  are 
necessary  to  stop  the  motion  of  the 
subject.  The  lens  stop  must  be  bal- 
anced with  the  shutter  speed  and 
lighting  conditions.  Depth  of  focus 
must  frequently  be  sacrificed  in 
speed  work.  For  bright  days  it  is 
suggested  that  stop  /.8  be  used  with 
exposure  1/195  to  1/350;  /.  5.6 
with  exposures  1/350  to  1/550;  /. 
4.5  for  1/680  to  1/1000.  On  hazy 
or  dull  days,  with  the  same  expo- 
sure, proportionately  larger  lens 
openings  should  be  used. 

Advance  focusing  is  an  excellent 
practice  when  photographing  mov- 
ing objects.  Focus  the  lens  upon 
the  point  where  the  object  will  pass 
and  permit  the  object  to  move  into 
the  plane  of  focus,  at  which  instant 
the  exposure  is  made.  For  instance, 
in  hurdling  it  is  known  that  the 
hurdler  must  rise  over  the  bar,  and 
if  the  instrument  is  focused  and 
held  steadily  upon  that  point,  the 
operator's  attention  will  be  limited 
to  releasing  the  shutter  at  the  in- 
stant when  the  hurdler  rises  into  the 
plane  of  focus. 
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Advance  focusing  can  be  success- 
fully applied  to  a  large  majority  of 
subjects  in  speed  work. 

T-o-z-0-1 

The  stringency  in  the  supply  of 
Elon  is  not  so  far  relieved  that  this 
important  developing  agent  can  be 
restored  to  the  market.  As  the  sea- 
son of  greatest  photographic  activity 
is  right  here,  we  want  to  point  out 
that  you  can  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  most  exacting  photo- 
grapher, amateur  or  professional, 
by  getting  him  to  use  Tozol,  than 
which  there's  none  better  for  use 
with  Kodak  products.  The  labels 
on  bottles  of  this  developer  give  ac- 
curate formulae  for  using  Tozol 
on  all  the  Kodak  papers. 

The  use  of  Tozol  does  away  with 
a  lot  of  compounding  in  preparing 
your  developer,  and  the  solution 
does  a  great  deal  of  work  before  it 
becomes  exhausted — further,  there's 
no  risk  of  staining  where  ordinary 
care  is  used. 

Tozol  is  simple,  economical  and 
effective — it  fits  right  into  your  or- 
dinary practice  of  working. 

If,  perchance,  I  was  a  rock, 

A  settin'  on  the  hiU, 
I'd  want  someone  to  shove  me  off, 

A  rollin'  down  like  Jill. 
I'd  lose  my  moss,  I'd  get  a  move 

I'd  hit  the  creek  kersplosh : 
For  once  I'd  move  along  a  bit 

And  blow  myself,  by  gosh ! 


In  Miniature 

The  Universal  Clamp  is  the  best 
substitute  ever  where  lack  of  space 
prohibits  carrying  a  Tripod.  So 
small  that  it  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket,  it  is  quickly  put  into  use 
when  required.  We  might  also  say 
the  Clamp  is  a  miniature  Tripod. 
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Co-operation 


The  man  who  took  the  word  "operation"  and 
set  "co'  in  front  of  it  took  the  common  claj-  of 
work  and  breathed  soul  into  it. 

Look  around  with  understanding  eyes  and  y  >u 
will  see  that  Co-operation  is  but  another  and  a 
better  way  of  spelling  "Life." 

Co-operation  is  at  once  the  name  and  definition 
of  a  power  almost  as  limitless  as  space,  the  secret 
of  existence,  the  secret  of  success. 

Where  Co-operation  is  suspended,  Nature  is 
but  cold  stone.  A  business  without  co-rperation 
is  soon  stone  broke.  * 

A  modern  business  is  like  a  complicated  piece 
of  machinery — the  smallest  cog  must  co-operate 
or  quickly  be  replaced. 

He  who  compares  life  to  a  game  of  poker  makes 
a  bad  mistake.  Xo  man  can  play  a  lone  hand  and 
win  in  the  game  of  life. 

Notice!  You  will  find  the  surest  path  of 
progress,  the  shortest  cut  to  success,  is  the  fullest 
co-operatinn  with  those  with  whom  you  work. 


Are  You  Dependable? 
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ARE   you  dependable?      TKat  is  tKe  ques- 
tion big  business   men   are  asking  their 
emplo>'ees.        Wnen   ^^ou   are    gi'v'en   a 
task  to  perform,  can  you  be  depended   upon  to 
do  it  as  it  should  be  done  ? 

Dependability)  breeds  confidence,  and  confi- 
dence means  more  and  greater  responsibilities. 
The  reward  of  dependability  is  increased  pay. 

When  the  "boss"  tells  me  to  do  a  thing,  is 
it  necessary  for  him  to  check  me  up,  or  can  he 

forget  it,  having  confidence   that   the   task  will 
be  performed  as  he  would  want  me  to  do  it? 

The  quality  of  being  dependable  is  what 
employers  are  vJilling  to  pa>)  large  salaries  for. 

-A^.  C.  R.  Ne^vs. 
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Between  Us 

Because  you  have  to  keep  on  the 
hustle  to  cope  with  the  demand  for 
fihtis  and  cameras,  you  should  not 
be  so  much  absorbed  in  passing  out 
what  you  are  asked  for  as  to  forget 
all  about  other  goods  which  you 
can  sell  to  most  all  of  those  who 
come  to  buy  films  and  cameras. 

For  instance,  the  Kodak  Ama- 
teur Printer  needs  but  a  brief  de- 
monstration of  the  great  advantages 
it  offers  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  amateur  who  does  or  would  like 
to  do  his  own  printing,  and  such 
impressions  result,  sooner  or  later, 
in  the  making  of  sales. 

Understand,  of  course,  that  we 
are  far  from  recommending  that 
you  should  hold  up  half  a  dozen 
people  who  are  in  a  rush  to  buy 
some  films  on  the  way  to  the  train 
or  boat,  while  you  hold  forth  on 
the  merits  of  the  Printer.  But,  you 
know  that  we  all  have  a  tendency 
to  be  content  with  merely  filling 
orders,  when  business  is  good,  to 
the  ])rejudice  of  getting  new  busi- 
ness. 

Granted  that  you  have  to  hustle 
to  fill  immediate  orders,  you  will 
also  grant  that,  even  in  the  busiest 
weeks,  there  are  days  and  hours 
when  you  can  advantageously  make 
an  effort  to  sell  goods  as  distin- 
guished from  filling  orders.  You 
know  the  old  saying,  that  success 
is  attained  by  keeping  everlastingly 
after  business,  and  this  tendency  of 
everyone  to  relax  effort  when  every- 
thing is  going  along  swimmingly,  is 


a  clear-cut  manifestation  of  how  not 
to  keep  everlastingly  on  the  trail  of 
success. 

\o  concern  of  any  description  has 
ever  3'et  been  so  overwhelmed  with 
business  but  that  it  could  have  done 
more,  had  the  creation  of  new  busi- 
ness been  as  pre-eminently  in  view 
— it  always  should  be — as  the  filling 
of  orders. 

You  are  a  salesman,  one  who 
creates  business — you  are  not  an 
ordertaker  or  an  automatic  device 
for  handing  out  what's  required. 


Sales    Chances 

Into  the  drug  store  in  a  small 
Ontario  town  there  came  the  local 
collar  smasher  and  button  remover 
— Charlie  ^^  ing.  His  wants  were 
not  great  and  quite  satisfied  by  the 
expenditure  of  twenty-six  cents. 
The  inscrutible  smile  of  the  Celes- 
tial must  have  tempted  the  salesman, 
for  he  proceeded  to  take  a  rise  out 
of  Charlie  by  inviting  his  attention 
to  the  fountain  pens  arranged  on 
the  display  case.  Charlie  was  not 
so  slow,  for  he  could  write  English 
with  a  legibility  more  than  reason- 
able, even  if  he  did  violence  to  the 
spoken  word.  A  three  dollar  Water- 
man changed  ownership. 

The  moral  is.  that  you  never  can 
tell  for  a  dead  sure  thing  who  is  or 
is  not  a  likely  purchaser  of  the 
articles  you  are  selling.  Tactful 
questions  and  suggestions  will  dis- 
cover sales  chances,  and  in  selling 
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goods,  as  in  everything  else,  it  pays 
to  be  a  good  listener  as  much  as  a 
good  talker.  It  is  unwise  to  bounce 
against  prospects,  as  in  Charlie's 
case,  because  in  the  recoil  you  are 
almost  certain  to  lose  vour  hold. 


An  Allied  Soldier  Speaks 

'*I  have  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs taken  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  and  they  are  mighty 
interesting  to  look  over  after  the 
years  that  have  intervened. 

"The  dates  upon  which  the  pic- 
tures were  taken — just  impossible 
to  remember,  and  for  that  one  rea- 
son my  pictures  lose  so  very  much 
in  value  va  the  recording  of  history. 

"^Memory  plays  other  strange 
tricks ;  somehow  or  another  I  just 
can't  remember  whether  this  one  is 
a  picture  of  Troop  C  or  Troop  A, 
and  whether  this  group  on  ship- 
board was  made  outward  bound  or 
on  the  return  from  ^Manila. 

"Here  are  pictures  of  Aguinaldo 
and  of  Funston — easy  to  remember 
them  of  course,  but  oh,  so  many  of 
the  little  photographs  fail  utterly  to 
locate  themselves  with  only  my 
m.em.ory  to  depend  upon. 

"Yes  the  negatives  were  num- 
bered and  a  record  made  in  a  note 
book,  but  the  note  book  has  van- 
ished,— goodness  knows  where, — 
during  my  wanderings. 

"Events  far  more  important  than 
our  little  squabble  with  Spain  are 
now  happening,  and  history  is  being 
made  every  day;  history,  much  of 
which  will  be  recorded  by  the  cam- 
era, and  of  equal  importance  will  be 
the  'who,  when  and  where." 

Fortunately  I  will  not  now  have 
to  depend  solely  upon  my  note  book, 
for  with  my  Autographic  Kodak  I 
can  make  the  'who,  when  and  where' 
a  part  of  e\  erv  negative,  and  a  rec- 


ord just  as  permanent  as  the  nega- 
tive itself. 

"Every  negative  I  make  now  may 
be  of  importance  in  the  future,  and 
I  would  just  as  soon  think  of  going 
to  the  front  with  a  muzzle-loading 
gun  as  with  a  camera  without  the 
Autographic  Feature." 


A  Matter  of  Experience 

Many  a  good  prospective  sale  has 
never  been  recorded  on  the  Cash 
Register,  because  you  and  I  slipped 
up  on  some  detail  on  which  we 
should  have  been  posted. 

I  am  sure  I  had  lost  a  lot  of  sales 
in  my  career  because  I  had  a  con- 
viction that  I  couldn't  get  away 
from  my  fate,  and  I  used  to  con- 
dole with  myself  on  the  ground  that 
to  blunder  and  err  was  only  human. 
At  last,  I  lost  the  sale  of  a  Xo.  3A 
Special  Kodak  because  I  could  not 
use  language  plain  enough  to  make 
clear  the  advantage  of  an  f.6.3  An- 
astigmat  Lens  over  the  R.  R.  lens. 
I  found  myself  floundering  and 
blundering  round  about  the  speed 
of  the  Lens,  and  I  just  naturally 
couldn't  make  the  customer  grasp 
the  idea  I  didn't  have  by  repeating 
"it's  faster"  and  waving  my  hand. 

I  lost  the  sale  all  right,  but  I 
learnt  my  lesson,  for  I  studied  up 
the  Lens  dope  in  "How  To  Make 
Good  Pictures,"  and  to-day  I  am 
posted  well  enough  to  convey  the 
idea  I  have — the  real  idea — as  to 
the  advantages  of  a  fast  lens. 

Furthermore,  I  posted  myself  on 
the  theory  of  a  good  many  other 
things  from  that  little  book,  and 
worked  them  out  in  practice,  so  that 
I  can  give  a  pretty  good  account 
of  myself  in  talking  to  a  customer, 
though  I  still  wear  the  same  size 
of  hat.  and  don't  know  it  all. 
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Confessions 
/  ^  Salesman 


♦  AWHILE  ago  I  was  waiting  to 
£^  see  a  customer  who  was  in- 
specting the  hne  carried  by  another 
salesman. 

"This  salesman,  as  all  good  sales- 
men do,  was  expatiating  upon  the 
merits  of  his  goods,  their  quality 
and  price,  and  as  a  clinching  argu- 
ment said  that  the  reason  his  firm 
could  give  so  much  for  the  money 
was  because  his  firm  spent  no 
money  for  advertising,  and  so  could 
put  all  that  extra  money  into  the 
goods  themselves. 

"The  man  he  was  trying  to  sell 
was,  however,  no  novice  in  the  art 
of  merchandising,  and  he  remarked 
that  that  was  all  very  well,  but  it 
had  been  his  experience  that  it  took 
more  than  twice  as  long  to  sell  an 
unadvertised  product  as  an  adver- 
tised one,  because  no  demand  had 
been  created  for  it,  and  because  his 
patrons  were  unfamiliar  with  it — 
anyhow  he  couldn't  see  where  it  was 
all  up  to  him  to  do  the  demand 
creating,  and  furthermore  that  he 
didn't  believe  that  advertising  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

"The  dealer  was  right ;  every  now 
and  then  some  manufacturer  ad- 
vances the  claim  that  he  can  sell  his 
goods  cheaper  because  he  does  not 
advertise. 

"Everyone  who  knows  the  A,  B, 
C  of  business  knows  that  this  claim 
is  impossible  on  its  face ;  yet  it 
sounds  plausible,  and  such  talk  has 
deceived  a  good  many  people. 
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"Now  just  let  us  figure  it  out :  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of 
goods  there  are  two  inevitable  costs ; 
one  is  the  manufacturing  cost ;  the 
other  is  the  selling  cost, — and  no 
way  has  ever  yet  been  found  by 
which  either  of  these  costs  can  be 
eliminated. 

"Whatever  you  buy,  wherever 
you  buy,  be  sure  of  one  thing:  the 
price  includes  the  selling  cost, — it 
must,  otherwise  the  manufacturer, 
the  retailer  and  the  salesman  could 
not  live. 

"And  just  as  surely  as  there  are 
always  two  items  of  cost,  the  manu- 
facturing and  the  selling,  just  so 
surely  are  there  only  two  ways  in 
which  the  price  of  goods  can  ever 
be  reduced.  One  is  by  economies 
in  manufacturing  cost,  the  other  is 
by  economies  in  selling  cost. 

"Xow  it  is  not  easy  to  cut  vianii- 
factiiniig  cost  without  cutting  qual- 
ity,— ^but  a  way  has  been  found  to 
cut  selling  cost, — and  its  name  is 
'Advertising.' 

"Advertising  is  like  a  straight  line 
— the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points-^the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. It  cuts  out  the  grades, 
curves  and  angles.  It  makes  a  drop 
of  ink  do  the  work  of  a  salesman. 

"Bear  in  mind  that  goods  can 
never  be  sold  unless  there  is  a  de- 
mand, and  advertising  creates  this 
demand  in  the  simplest,  most  direct 
and  least  expensive  way. 

"Xo  other  sales  method  can  equal 
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it  in  magnitude  of  return  for  a  min- 
imum of  cost. 

"The  big  returns  from  advertis- 
ing also  cut  down  the  manufactur- 
ing cost — that's  another  saving. 

"Increased  vokime  of  production 
ahvays  means  a  decrease  in  the  unit 
cost  of  production,  through  better 
and  more  efficient  manufacturing 
methods. 

"Some  remarkable  facts  and  fig- 
ures have  recently  been  gathered  by 
the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers on  this  subject. 

"They  show  how  one  after  an- 
other of  the  big  advertisers  of  the 
country  have  been  able  to  reduce 
the  price  of  their  products,  or  else 
improve  the  quality  at  no  increase 
in  price. 

"Countless  causes  are  working  to- 
day to  force  prices  up.  Against  all 
these  forces  one  force  only  is  work- 
ing to  keep  prices  down — and  its 
name  is  'Advertising.' 

"Now  just  how  does  increased 
production  due  to  advertising  cut 
the  cost  of  production  ? 

"First  of  all  it  would  appear  that 
the  more  you  manufactured  the 
more  it  would  cost.  True  enough  it 
costs  more  for  material  for  one 
thousand  articles  than  for  one  hun- 
dred, but  you  must  take  the  follow- 
ing into  consideration  : 

"One  salesman  can  take  an  order 
for  one  hundred  items  at  no  in- 
crease over  his  expenses  for  selling 
one  item.  The  entering  of  an  order 
for  one  hundred  of  a  certain  article 
costs  no  more  than  the  bookkeeping 
necessary  for  one  article.  In  other 
words,  the  fixed  overhead  charges 
do  not  increase  in  proportion  as  the 
Imsiness  'increases. 

■■increased  production  permits  of 
many  manufacturing  and  selling 
economies.  The  large  manufacturer 
can  buy  material  to  better  advan- 
tage because  he  can  take  advantage 
of  the  quantity  price. 


"The  small  manufacturer  can  not 
go  to  the  expense  of  special  machin- 
ery because  his  small  output  would 
not  allow  his  production  to  absorb 
the  cost  of  such  special  machinery. 

"In  proportion  it  costs  the  small 
manufacturer  very  much  more  for 
light,  heat,  power,  manufacturing 
and  selling  expense  than  it  does  the 
large  manufacturer. 

"The  idea  that  advertising  adds 
to  the  price  of  the  goods  is  a  fallacy 
through  and  through,  and  one  that 
can  be  controverted  from  every 
point. 

"He  who  maiuifactures  at  a 
lower  cost  can  sell  at  a  lower  price. 
Good  advertising  is  the  economical 
method  of  increasing  output,  there- 
by lowering  cost  through  increased 
production. 


A  Definition 

A  priest  was  showing  oft'  his  class, 
and  proceeded  to  ask  one  little  boy, 
in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop : 

"What   is  matrimony?" 

The  little  boy's  eyes  bulged  out  at 
the  suddenness  with  which  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  and  then  he  said, 
mechanically :  "Matrimony  is  a 
state  of  punishment  to  which  some 
souls  are  condemned  to  suffer  for  a 
while  before  they  are  considered 
good  enough  to  go  to  heaven." 

"Tut.  tut,"  said  the  priest.  "That 
is  the  definition  of  purgatory.'" 

"Let  him  alone,"  said  the  arch- 
bishop. "He  may  be  right;  what  do 
you  and  I  know  about  it.  anvwa\?" 


Important  Price  Changes 

You  are  daily  selling  Thermom- 
eters, both  the  Eastman  (Tank") 
Thermometer  and  the  Stirring  Rod 
Thermometer.  Xotice  that  the 
])rices  have  been  raised  to  75  cents 
and  SI. 00,  respectively. 
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Making  the  Display  Window 
Sell 

Patriotic  and  military  window 
displays  are  very  much  in  evidence. 

Where  such  a  display  is  intended 
solely  to  arouse  patriotism  the  ques- 
tion of  its  ability  to  sell  goods  need 
not  be  considered. 

On  the  other  hand  the  majority 
of  window  displays  are  installed  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  goods,  and 
most  merchants  are  keen  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  current  events  or  the 
popular  trend  of  thought  as  the  idea 
behind  the  display. 

At  the  present  time  with  things 
martial  so  much  in  mind  a  window 
display  embodying  this  spirit  will 
have  much  competition,  and  to  be 
efifective.  must  be  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. 

The  selling  power  of  a  window 
display  can  not  always  be  judged  by 
the  number  of  people  it  attracts,  as 
the  idle  and  the  curious  are  always 
with  us. 

A  dealer  in  photographic  supplies 
might  fill  his  window  with  a  collec- 
tion of  military  helmets  from  the 
battlefields  of  Europe,  interspersed 
with  bombs,  shells  and  other  things, 
and  a  good  many  people  would  stop 
and  look,  but  mighty  few  of  them 
M'ould  associate  such  a  display  with 
the  peaceful  art  of  Kodakery,  and 
so  be  led  into  the  store  as  possible 
purchasers. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  dealer  in 
men's  hats  could  hook  up  a  display 
of  military  helmets  with  his  line,  as 
he  could  contrast  the  lightness  and 
comfort  of  the  latest  Spring  styles 
in  headgear  with  the  heavy  metal 
afifairs  in  vogue  at  the  front,  and  so 
present  a  genuine  selling  argument. 

Things  military  can,  however,  be 
keyed  in  most  advantageously  with 
photography. 

Every  man  enlisting  for  service 
will  want  a  camera  to  take  with  him 
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to  record  the  many  stirring  and  in- 
teresting events ;  he  will  want  pic- 
tures and  pictures — the  scenes  in  the 
training  and  concentration  camps, 
the  incidents  and  places  en  route  to 
"somewhere" — in  no  way  can  he  so 
graphically  and  completely  preserve 
his  impressions  as  with  the  camera. 

And  the  folks  at  home — they  will 
want  pictures  of  him  in  the  new 
uniform,  and  pictures  of  the  home 
and  home  incidents  for  him  to  take 
with  him,  and  to  send  to  him  from 
time  to  time. 

Military  regulations  will  natural- 
ly prevent  the  taking  and  forward- 
ing of  a  certain  class  of  pictures,  but 
there  will  be  thousands  of  pictures 
the  censor  will  pass  with  an  indul- 
gent smile. 

Snap  shots  of  the  local  boys  in 
groups  or  on  parade ;  pictures  of 
local  patriotic  displays,  flag  raisings 
and  the  like  will  always  attract  at- 
tention in  your  window,  and  can  be 
made  the  basis  for  a  real  selling  ar- 
gument for  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
— the  soldier's  Kodak,  and  your 
other  styles  as  well. 

You  can  and  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  trend  of  affairs 
as  regards  your  window  displays, 
as  your  goods  and  selling  arguments 
will  most  logically  fit  in. 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


*^AM,  I  woudtr  how  many  of  our 
O  employes  here  ever  give  a 
thought  as  to  what  it  costs  this  store 
to  do  business. 

"If  you  will  recall,  you  figured 
with  me  some  time  ago  just  how 
much  each  customer  cost  us  for  the 
item  of  rent  alone. 

"Fred  comes  down  to  the  store  in 
the  morning  willing  to  sell  all  the 
goods  he  can  ;  Jimmy  and  the  other 
boys  out  in  the  shipping  room  are 
good  hustlers,  and  Jerry,  the  porter, 
takes  pride  in  keeping  things  look- 
ing slick  and  clean. 

"But  I  venture  to  say  that  not  one 
of  them  ever  gives  a  thought  as  to 
this  cost  of  doing  business  or  how 
a  reduction  in  selling  costs  might 
work  to  their  advantage. 

"No,  they  all  put  the  cost  of  doing 
business  up  to  the  'Old  Man,' — it's 
his  particular  problem  anyhow. 

"Fred  says.  'I'm  hired  to  sell 
goods,'  and  Jimmy  says,  'I'm  hired 
to  hustle  goods  in  and  out  of  the 
place.'  and -Jerry  says,  'It's  my  job 
to  keep  things  clean,'  none  of  them 
seeing  outside  the  circle  of  their 
own  particular  job,  and  some  not 
even  seeing  to  the  edge  of  their  own 
circle. 

"I  suppose,  in  a  way,  this  is  but 
natural,  as  we  are  all  apt  to  become 
self-centered  if  we  don't  watch  out. 

"The  cost  of  doing  business  en- 
ters equally  into  every  department 
of  this  business,  and  it  is  a  whole  lot 
easier  to  shove  this  cost  up  a  notch 
or  so  than  it  is  to  bring  it  down. 
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"Alost  retail  salesmen  dislike 
'lookers,'  and  they  frequently  lose 
all  interest  and  let  the  customer  feel 
it  when  they  discover  the  prospect 
is  only  a  'looker.' 

"Of  course  I  know,  Sam,  that  the 
boys  like  to  see  the  totals  mount  up 
in  their  sales  books,  but  they  should 
not  forget  that  a  good  ninety  per 
cent,  of  all  customers  are  'lookers' 
before  they  actually  purchase. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way 
to  treat  the  customer  who  an- 
nounces 'I  am  just  looking  to-day,' 
is  to  double  up  on  courtesy  and 
attention,  not  with  the  idea  of  forc- 
ing an  immediate  sale,  but  to  have 
the  customer  so  well  pleased  with 
the  store  that  a  sense  of  pleasant 
obligation  remains,  so  that  when  he 
does  arrive  at  the  purchasing  point 
he  will  return  to  our  store. 

"If  the  'looker'  has  been  shop- 
ping elsewhere,  and  has  been 
snubbed,  the  good  impression  made 
by  the  tactful  salesman  will  be  all 
the  stronger. 

"Turning  the  present  'looker'  into 
a  future  customer  is  one  way  of 
lowering  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

"The  boys  out  in  the  stock  and 
shipping  rooms  may  say :  'We  don't 
sell  goods,  so  what  have  we  to  do 
with   the  cost  of  doing  business?' 

''It  won't  take  more  than  a  min- 
ute, Sammy,  to  convince  them  that 
they  play  an  equally  important  part 
in  cost  reduction.  The  careful 
handling  of  stock,  economy  in  the 
use  of  packing  materials,  the  exer- 
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cise  of  vigilance  in  the  correct  and 
prompt  filling  and  shipping  of  or- 
ders, all  play  an  important  part  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

"If  card  and  other  paper  stock  is 
carelessly  handled  and  left  unpro- 
tected on  the  covmters  or  shelves,  or 
replaced  in  a  slovenly  manner,  the 
loss  from  soil,  bent  corners  and  the 
like  will  mount  up  to  a  tidy  sum  in 
a  year. 

"The  other  day  I  carelessly  al- 
lowed a  Portrait  Attachment  to  slip 
through  my  fingers,  and  with  the 
usual  perversity  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects it  rolled  way  under  one  of  the 
wall  fixtures  where  I  couldn't  get 
at  it. 

Only  fifty  cents,  but  there  went 
the  profit  on  the  sale  of  several  of 
the  Attachments,  and  I  added  to  the 
cost  of  doing  business  just  that 
much. 

"Of  course.  I  know.  Sammw  that 
accidents  will  happen ;  glassware 
will  get  broken,  and  dents  and  mars 
will  mysteriously  appear,  and  that 
once  in  a  while  we  will  get  an  ad- 
dress wrong  or  fail  to  include  some 


item  in  a  shipment  or  make  an  error 
in  addition. 

"I  have  done  every  one  of  these 
things  myself.  Sam,  some  time  or 
another,  and  that  is  perhaps  why  I 
am  so  keen  in  reducing  such  occur- 
rences to  the  minimum  to  keep  down 
that  'bugaboo.'  the  cost  of  doing 
business." 

Not  Much  to  Ask 

The  landlady  bustled  up  to  her 
new  lodger  as  he  came  down  to 
breakfast  the  first  morning. 

"Good  m  o  r  n  i  n  g.  sir,"  she 
wheezed. 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  lodger. 

"I  hope  you've  had  a  good  night's 
rest."  said  the  landlady. 

"Xo."  said  the  mild-mannered 
little  man.  "Your  cat  kept  me 
awake." 

"( )h,"  said  the  landlady,  tossing 
her  head,  "I  suppose  you're  going 
to  ask  me  to  have  the  poor  thing 
killed." 

"Xo-no,  not  exactly,"  said  the 
gentle  lodger.  "But  would  you  very 
much  mind  having  it  tuned?" 


SIMMER  AT  KODAK  HEIGHTS. 

The  favorable  weather  is  carpeting  oiir  lawns  nicely,  and  the  grounds  are  good  to  see.     The  picture 
shows  the  office  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  the  manufacturing  building. 
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The  Primary  Page 

for-fhe  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


SUPPOSE  some  day  in  comes  a 
customer  who  tells  you  that  he 
is  expecting  soon  to  take  a  trip  way 
up  into  the  woods  where  it  will  not 
be  convenient  for  him  to  send  in 
films  for  development. 

You  suggest  that  he  take  a  Kodak 
Film  Tank  with  him,  and  tell  him 
that  the  process  with  the  tank  is 
practically  automatic,  and  that  it 
does  away  with  the  dark-room  en- 
tirely. 

This  part  you  can  demonstrate  to 
him  in  a  few  moments.  P>ut  sup- 
posing he  is  sceptical  regarding  the 
ability  of  the  tank  to  take  care  of 
varying  exposures  all  on  the  same 
roll.  You  can  tell  him  that  you 
know  it  will  do  it  because  you  have 
seen  it  done,  and  you  can  even  de- 
velop a  roll  of  widely  varying  ex- 
posures for  him,  but  even  then  he 
will  not  be  fully  convinced  unless 
you  can  explain  to  him  the  "why" 
of  it. 

Now  here  is  the  theory :  the  con- 
trast of  the  negative  is  determined 
largely  by  the  time  (duration)  of 
exposure,  and  no  manipulation  nor 
special  treatment  during  develop- 
ment can  alter  it. 

Errors  in  exposure,  within  the 
average  range,  and  a  wide  average 
at  that,  have  been  provided  for  by 
the  great  latitude  of  Kodak  Film, 
and  of  the  modern  dry  plate. 

Considerable  variation  either  way 
from  the  normal  exposure  will  only 
result  in  different  degrees  of  den- 
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sity,  not  contrast,  and  prints  from 
negatives  of  different  density  can 
be  made  equal  in  quality  by  simply 
varying  the  printing  time. 

Here  is  the  foundation  of  the 
tank  system :  development  in  a  solu- 
tion of  known  strength,  for  a  given 
length  of  time,  and  at  a  standard 
temperature. 

There  are  three  general  classes  of 
exposures, — normal  exposure,  un- 
der-exposure and  over-exposure. 

The  tank  system  uses  a  dilute  de- 
veloper, as  compared  with  develop- 
ers used  for  tray  development,  so 
that  a  longer  time  of  development 
is  necessary.  This  time  has  been 
definitely  determined  by  scientific 
methods,  so  that  the  tank  developer 
acts  with  such  uniformity  as  to 
build  up  all  there  may  be  in  an  un- 
der-exposed negative,  to  perfectly 
develop  a  normally  exposed  nega- 
tive, and  to  maintain  the  proper 
balance  between  highlights,  half- 
tones and  shadows  in  an  over-ex- 
posed negative.  While  the  density 
of  "negatives  of  different  times*  of 
exposure  may  vary,  the  contrast 
which  determines  the  real  printing 
quality  will  be  correct  in  each  case. 

You  can  not  produce  a  good  neg- 
ative by  any  method  from  a  badly 
under-exposed  film,  nor  from  a 
hopeless  over-exposure,  but  the  tank 
will  produce  the  highest  average  of 
good  ■  printing  negatives  from  any 
and  all  exposures  within  the  limits 
of  the  latitude  of  the  film  or  plate. 
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\\'ith  the  tank  the  beginner  is  pro- 
tected from  the  accidents  of  inex- 
perience, such  as  Hght  fog  and 
scratches,  and  Hkewise  he  does  not 
have  to  guess  as  to  when  his  films 
are  sufficiently  developed — all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  follow  the  few  simple 
instructions. 

In  our  own  Finishing  Department 
where  we  just  must  have  the  best 
possible  results,  and  in  a  majority 
of  finishing  departments  through- 
out the  country,  the  tank  system  is 
employed. 

In  the  event  of  a  sale  of  a  tank  be 
sure  and  impress  strongly  upon  the 
mind  of  the  customer  the  absolute 
necessity  for  following  the  direc- 
tions as  to  time  and  temperature, 
and  the  use  of  pure  chemicals. 

Also,  impress  the  importance  of 
using  the  developing  powders  pre- 
pared expressly  for  use  with  the 
tank,  or  where  the  customer  prefers 
to  compound  his  own,  of  following 
the  formulas  given  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 

These  formulas  have  been  worked 
out  with  great  exactness,  and  with 
countless  experiments,  to  produce 
the  best  possible  results. 

Learn  to  talk  the  tank  system  in- 
telligently, as  every  tank  sold  will 
make  a  friend  for  the  store  because 
it  will  deliver  the  goods. 


Focusing"  the  Graflex 

When  you  look  into  the  focusing 
hood  of  a  Graflex  Camera,  you  see 
upon  the  focusing  screen  a  brilliant 
image  of  the  subject  you  wish  to 
photograph — an  image,  right  side 
up,  the  full  size  of  the  finished  print. 

As  the  focusing  button  is  turned, 
moving  the  lens,  backward  or  for- 
ward, it  will  be  seen  that  the  sharp- 
ness of  objects,  situated  at  varying 
distances  from  the  camera,  will  be 
affected. 


When  the  lens  is  racked  inward, 
objects  at  a  distance  from  the  cam- 
era will  become  sharp,  while  nearby 
objects  will  lose  sharpness.  Inverse- 
ly, when  the  lens  is  racked  out  from 
the  camera,  nearby  objects  will  be- 
come sharp,  and  distant  objects  will 
lose  sharpness.  This  eft'ect  is  more 
pronounced  with  large  lens  aper- 
tures. 

The  use  of  large  lens  apertures 
for  initial  focusing,  aft'ords  a  bril- 
liant illumination  of  the  image  upon 
the  Graflex  Focusing  Screen,  and 
serves  as  an  aid  in  fixing  the  focus 
at  a  proper  point  in  the  composition. 

The  distance  between  the  nearest 
and  farthest  object  from  the  cam- 
era, in  sharp  focus,  is  known  as  the 
Depth  of  Focus,  which  is  regulated 
by  the  three  following  factors : 

1.  Focal  Length  of  Lens  L'sed. 

2.  Lens  Stop  Used. 

3.  Point  of  Focus. 

Depth  of  Focus  increases  as  the 
focal  length  of  lens  and  diameter  of 
stop  decreases.  If  three  lenses,  hav- 
ing focal  lengths  of  5^^,  6>4  and  7y2 
inches,  are  stopped  down  to  /.8  and 
focused  upon  the  same  object,  about 
2^  feet  from  the  camera,  the  nearest 
and  farthest  points  in  focus  will  be 
about  as  follows : 

^1/2"  Lens.  18       ft. — H  ft. 

eVi"  Lens.  19>4  ft.— 35  ft. 

7>4"  Lens,  lO^A  ft.— 32  ft. 
This  example  shows  that  with 
each  additional  inch  in  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  there  is  a  relative 
loss  in  depth  of  focus.  However, 
the  depth  of  focus  for  each  of  the 
three  lenses,  focused  upon  the  same 
object,  can  be  very  nearly  equalized 
by  stopping  down  the  lenses  of 
greater  focal  length,  one  stop  for 
every  additional  inch  increase  in  the 
focal  length.  For  example  : 
5;/'  Lens,/.  8,  18  ft. — H>2  ft. 
63."  Lens,  /.  11,  18  ft. — H  ft. 
TYz"  Lens,  /.  16,  17.' S  ft. — \c,' 2  ft. 
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AMien  focusing  a  lens  upon  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  composition,  the 
area  of  sharpness  cuts  back  toward 
the  camera  about  2/5  from  the  point 
of  focus,  and  cuts  about  3/5  beyond 
the  point  of  focus.  A  lens  should, 
therefore,  be  focused  upon  a  point 
located  between  the  nearest  and 
farthest  objects  which  are  to  be  ren- 
dered with  equal  sharpness.  \\'ith 
the  lens  focused  upon  the  proper 
point  in  the  composition,  the  diam- 
eter of  the  stop  should  be  gradually 
decreased  until  the  required  depth 
of  focus  is  obtained. 

The  visible  ettect  of  stop  manipu- 
lation upon  the  Graflex  Focusing 
Screen  makes  it  easily  possible  to 
accurately  control  Depth  of  Focus. 

It  is  easily  possible,  when  desir- 
able, to  obtain  ''fixed  focus"  results 
by  shifting  the  point  of  focus  to 
approximately  35  feet  from  the 
camera,  and  stopping  the  lens  down 
to  an  aperture  that  will  render  a 
relative  area  of  sharp  definition, 
with  lenses  of  varving  focal  lensrth. 


5y2"  Lens.  f.  11.  20 
6>4"  Lens.  }'.   IT..   10 1 
75/'"  Lens.  ■/■".  22.  19 


ft.— 14.*^  ft. 
ft.— 171  ft. 
ft.— 196  ft. 


Still  further  reduction  of  the  lens 
aperture  will  result  in  greater  in- 
crease in  the  distance  between  the 
nearest  and  farthest  object  in  focus. 

Focusing  upon  a  point  very  close 
to  the  camera  results  in  a  great  loss 
in  Depth  of  Focus.  A  lens  of  5^^" 
focal  length,  stopped  down  to  /.  8. 
and  focused  upon  an  object  about  6 
feet  from  the  camera,  will  render 
very  shallow  depth  of  focus — ap- 
proximately 65  to  79  inches.  This 
area  of  sharpness  can  be  increased 
in  two  ways:  by  stopping  the  lens 
down  as  previously  explained,  or  by 
receding  from  the  subject.  In  such 
cases  a  slight  reduction  in  the  diam- 
eter of  the  lens  stop,  and  a  single 
backward  step,  might  easily  produce 
U 


the  required  result  upon  the  focus- 
ing screen. 

It  is  inadvisable,  under  average 
conditions,  to  use  a  smaller  lens  stop 
than  necessary  to  render  the  re- 
quired Depth  of  Focus :  thereby 
gaining  the  advantage  of  better  illu- 
mination of  the  shaded  portions  of 
the  composition,  and  the  ability  to 
use  normal  Focal  Plane  Shutter 
speeds. 


Now 

Once  upon  a  time  a  tiger  was 
busily  engaged  in  sharpening  his 
claws  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  A 
parrot  lit  on  a  limb  of  the  tree  and 
inquired  just  what  was  the  big  idea, 
as  there  were  no  hunters  in  the 
vicinity  and  he  couldn't  see  any 
other  danger  lurking  around. 

"That's  all  right."  replied  the 
tiger,  "but  any  moment  my  life  may 
be  in  danger  and  I  won't  have  time 
for  any  sharpening  then." 

After  every  one  of  the  Kodak 
.Advertising  Contests  you  will  find 
>()me  photographer  who  had  an  idea 
for  a  picture  that  surely  would  have 
pulled  down  one  of  the  big  awards, 
but  he  didn't  get  to  work  on  it  in 
time. 

\\'hen  you  stop  and  think  that  last 
Christmas  Day  seems  only  a  few 
weeks  back  you  will  realize  how 
time  flies,  and  though  the  1917  Ko- 
dak Advertising  Contest  does  not 
close  until  October  twentieth,  that 
date  will  be  here  before  you  know  it. 

July  is  an  ideal  month  for  pic- 
ture making.  Nature  has  on  her 
new  Spring  clothes  and  the  stage 
settings  for  prize  winners  are  every- 
where to  be  found. 

See  that  your  customers  are  re- 
minded of  the  Contest :  arouse  and 
sustain  their  interest  in  it  and  see  if 
}(iu  can  not  bring  some  of  the 
awards  to  vour  town. 
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Letters  That  Win 

It  may  or  may  not  be  a  part  of 
your  work  to  Avrite  the  letters  in 
reply  to  inquiries  received  by  your 
store,  but  as  so  many  prospective 
sales  are  lost  through  carelessness 
in  replying  to  such  inquiries  the 
subject  demands  attention. 

This  is  brought  to  mind  by  an 
article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Salcs- 
inaiiship.  wherein  was  quoted  a  let- 
ter from  a  lady  to  three  hotels  in 
New  York  City,  and  their  replies. 

The  lady  in  anticipation  of  a  short 
visit  to  Xew  York  wrote  the  letter 
as  follows : 

"Will  you  please  quote  me  your 
lowest  prices  by  the  week,  for  a  sin- 
gle room  without  bath.  I  expect  to 
reach  Xew  York  about  the  middle 
of  April  for  a  two  months'  shopping 
excursion  and  should  like  to  find 
suitable  quarters  both  centrally  lo- 
cated and  moderately  priced." 

The  hotel  of  the  lady's  preference 
sent  this  reply : 

"In  response  to  yours  of  the  15th 
inst.,  I  beg  to  say  that  our  rates  run 
from  SI. 50  per  day  on  up.'' 

The  second  hotel  addressed 
wrote : 

"Yours  to  hand.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  indeed  to  reserve  a  room 
for  you.  and  if  you  will  mention  the 
date  of  your  arrival  our  auto-bus 
will  meet  you  at  the  station." 

The  third  hotel  man  wrote : 

"Our  lowest  price  by  the  week 
for  a  room  without  bath  is  $12.00. 
In  consideration  of  the  conveniences 
we  afford  guests,  this  is  not  exorbi- 
tant. We  are  situated  on  29th 
Street  near  ^Madison  Avenue,  right 
in  the  center  of  the  shopping  dis- 
trict, and  desire  to  cater  especiallv 
to  ladies.  Each  room  is  steam  heat- 
ed, is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
running  water,  telephone  and  elec- 
tricity. There  are  ten  baths  on  each 
floor   for  the  use  of  guests  ;   milli- 


nery, hair-dressing  shops,  and  an 
information  bureau  may  be  found 
on  our  main  floor  as  well  as  many 
other  conveniences  which  will  be 
sure  to  appeal  to  all  women 
travelers. 

"Hoping  that  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  enrolling  you  among 
our  guests,  I  am." 

This  was  the  third  choice  hotel 
but  the  visitor  went  there  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

In  the  photographic  supply  busi- 
ness a  good  many  technical  ques- 
tions are  apt  to  be  encountered  in 
the  store's  correspondence,  and  such 
questions  should  be  thoroughly  and 
carefully  answered. 

Likewise  requests  for  specific  in- 
formation regarding  proper  equip- 
ment and  prices  should  be  fully  an- 
swered. 

Supposing  a  letter  was  received 
something  like  this : 

"I  desire  to  purchase  a  suitable 
camera  for  my  son.  fifteen  years  of 
age,  the  cost  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  ten  dollars." 

If  you  replied  thus  would  you  ex- 
pect to  make  the  sale? 

"We  are  sending  you  our  camera 
catalog,  where  you  will  find  priced 
and  described  our  various  cameras, 
ranging  in  price  from  $1.25  to 
$77.00. 

"Hoping  to  be  favored  with  your 
order,  we  are," 

Or  like  this : 

"We  appreciate  your  recent  in- 
quiry and  are  sending  you  a  copy 
of  the  latest  Kodak  catalog.  On 
page  31  you  will  find  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  No.  2-A  Folding  Auto- 
graphic Brownie.  This  camera  will 
be  found  well  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  a  boy  of  fifteen.  It  is  simple  to 
understand  and  operate  and  will 
withstand  hard  usage.  The  price, 
equipped  with  Rapid  Rectilinear 
lens,  is  ten  dollars.     It  may  be  had 
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equipped  with  a  single  lens  for  eight 
dollars,  but  we  would  recommend 
the  ten  dollar  equipment. 

"On  page  10  you  will  find  de- 
scribed the  Xo.  1  Autographic  Ko- 
dak Junior.  This  camera  takes  a 
somewhat  smaller  picture  than  the 
one  above  mentioned,  but  it  pos- 
sesses some  refinements  not  found 
on  the  Brownie  camera.  This  cam- 
era, with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens, 
sells   for  $10.50. 

'*A\'e  are  sure  that  either  of  these 
instruments  will  prove  in  every  re- 
spect satisfactory.  If  you  desire 
further  information  just  let  us 
know^  as  we  are  equally  anxious 
with  you  in  securing  the  proper 
selection. 

"We  w^ish  to  particularly  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  both 
of  these  cameras  have  the  Auto- 
graphic feature,  which  the  young 
man  will  surely  appreciate,  as  it  pro- 
vides the  means  for  dating  all  his 
negatives.  This  feature  is  fully  de- 
scribed on  page  5  of  the  catalogue." 

A  letter  may  be  cold,  inadecjuate 
and  indifferent,  or  it  may  contain 
all  the  information  the  prospective 
customer  desires,  and  so  worded  as 
to  make  the  recipient  feel  that  you 
and  your  store  are  taking  a  personal 
interest  in  serving  customers  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 

^^'hich  sort  of  letter  do  you  pre- 
fer, and  which  one  would  be  most 
apt  to  influence  you  to  purchase? — 
We  thought  so. 


*'Kodakery"  for  August 

There  is  a  suspicion  that  the  Ko- 
dakery  staff  must  be  troubled  with 
insomnia,  for  we  don't  see  how  they 
can  get  so  much  good  material  to- 
gether month  after  month  within 
the  limits  of  the  ordinary  working 
day. 
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This  particular  issue  is  replete 
I  we  don't  exactly  like  that  word 
but  can't  find  a  better  one)  with 
good,  practical  stuff'  and  interest- 
ing, too.  as  well. 

The  initial  article,  "Climbing  with 
the  Kodak."  has  some  remarkably 
good  mountain  pictures  to  illus- 
trate it. 

"At  the  Sea  Shore"  tells  how  to 
take  pictures  at  the  shore  and  on  the 
water,  and  exactly  how  to  achieve 
success  when  working  under  such 
unusual  conditions. 

There  are  lots  of  amateurs  to 
whom  the  fire  alarm  holds  allure- 
ments and  "Answering  the  Fire 
Call"  will  help  them  a  lot  in  pictur- 
ing fires  either  by  day  or  night. 

"The  Flashlight  in  Photography" 
can  be  read  with  profit  by  every  am- 
ateur, as  it  tells  just  how  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  and  turn  failure  into 
success. 

"Photographing  Panoramas"  will 
boost  Panoram  sales ;  read  it  care- 
fully as  it  has  some  "heap  good" 
selling  pointers. 

Dr.  ^lees  tells  how  to  make  Sepia 
toned  prints,  and  then  follows  an 
article  on  how  to  make  good  nega- 
tives— both  of  these  articles  really 
tell  how  and  why,  so  you  see  that 
Kodakery  is  well  worth  while  from 
cover  to  cover. 

Queries 

Will  a  half  turn  on  the  tension  of 
the  No.  o  Graphic  afford  a  different 
speed  than  the  speeds  marked  by 
the  rei/iilar  tension  nu)nbersF 

Yes.  but  it  is  not  worth  while  fig- 
uring out,  as  the  speeds  marked  are 
ample  for  every  practical  purpose. 

Is  the  Range  Finder  easy  to  un- 
derstand and  operate'^ 

Try  it.  and  you  will  find  that  you 
will  experience  no  dift'iculty. 
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You  Can't  Keep  Cream  on 
the  Bottom 


In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  my  boy, 

There's  no  such  word  as  fail; 
You  may  be  late  in  grabbing  off 

The  honors  and  the  kale. 
But  they  can't  keep  the  good  men  down, 

No  matter  where  they  sot  'em, 
The  good  stufl"  gets  to  the  top  at  hist; 

You  can't  keep  cream   on  the  bottom. 

If  you've  got  the  stuff  beneath  your  hat, 

And  the  will  to  do  or  die, 
They  cannot  keep  you  down,  my  boy. 

No  matter  how  they  try. 
Just  buckle  to  it — hit  the  grit, 

You'll  fool  'em  all,  dodrot  'em! 
The  good  stuff  gets  to  the  top,  some  day. 

You  can't  keep  CREAM  on  the  bottom! 

— F.  P.  M'Evoy. 


{iuy-duy  vak^i^   a  inun 
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Business  is   Business 


"Business   is   Business,"  the   Little   Man   said, 

"A  battle  where  ■ever3-thing  goes.' 
Where  the  onh-  gospel  is  'get  ahead' 

And  never  spare  friends  or  foes ; 
'Slay  or  be  slain'  is  the  slogan  cold, 

You  must  struggle  and  slash  and  tear. 
For  Business  is  Business,  a  fight  for  gold. 

Where  all  that  you  do  is  fair  I 

"Business  is  Business,"  the  Big  Man  said, 

"A  battle  to  make  of  earth. 
A  place  to  yield  us  more  wine  and  bread, 

More  pleasure  and  joy  and  mirth; 
There  are  still  some  bandits  and  buccaneers 

Who  are  jungle-bred  beasts  of  trade. 
But  their  number  dwindles  with  passing  years 

And  dead  is  the  code  they  made ! 

"Business  is  Business,"  the  Big  Man  said, 

"But  it's  something  that's  more,  far  more ; 
For  it  makes  sweet  gardens  of  deserts  dead, 

And  cities  it  built  now  roar 
Where  once  the  deer  and  gray  wolf  ran 

From  the  pioneers'  swift  advance : 
Business  is  5lagic  that  toils  for  man. 

Business  is  True  Romance. 

"And  those  who  make  it  a  ruthless  fight 

Have  only  themselves  to  blame 
If  they   feel  no  whit  of  the  keen  delight 

In  playing  the  Bigger  Game, 
The  game  that  calls  on  the  heart  and  head. 

The  best  of  man's  strength  and  nerve ;     - 
Business  is  Business,"  the  Big  Man  said, 

"And  that  Business  is  to  serve!" 

— Bert.^n   Bralev  in  "The  Trade  Builder.' 


'■iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiir 


Strive  for  "Repeats 


"The  trade  that  every  merchant 
should  value  most,  the  trade  he  should 
■z.'ork  hardest  for.  IS  THE  'REPEAT 
TRADE' — the  trade  that  comes  again 
and  again  until  his  customers'  minds 
aiitouiaticaUy,  unconsciously  turn  to 
that  particular  store  when  in  need  of 
anything  that  store  sells. 

"How  can  \-on  win  'repeats' — that  is, 
CUSTOMER  SATISFACTION  ? 
Through  carrying  the  standard,  trade- 
marked.  satisfyiiKj.  Xatioiially  adver- 
tised goods — through  persistent  local 
advertising  and  through  real  store 
Service! 

"There's  positively  NO  OTHER 
\\'AY  under  the  shining  canopy  of 
heaven." — Team    Work. 
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Between  Us 

According  to  all  reports,  this  fair 
Dominion  is  going  to  have  really 
good  crops  this  year.  In  Ontario, 
the  cr\-  is  not  ahout  the  state  of  the 
crops,  but  rather,  there's  a  loud  and 
persistent  shouting  from  the  farmer 
for  help  in  gathering  what  he  has 
produced.  The  newspaper  reports 
are  that  crop  prospects  on  the 
Prairie  have  been  vastly  improved 
by  the  timely  rains.  In  fact,  the 
stories  of  crop  failures  are  conspic- 
uous by  their  absence.  And  what 
have  crop  prospects  to  do  with  Ko- 
daks ?  \\'e\l,  you  know  we  have 
been  doing  a  good  deal  of  work  to 
persuade  the  farmer  that  he  needs 
and  can  use  a  Kodak  for  pleasure 
and  for  profit.  For  months  back 
we  have  been  hammering  home  the 
message  of  Kodak  on  the  Farm, 
and  while  we  fully  appreciate  that 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  our 
experience  in  advertising  prompts 
us  to  predict  that  as  .soon  as  the 
harvesting  is  done  you'll  be  meet- 
ing enquiries  aplenty  from  your 
farmer  customers.  When  thresh- 
ing is  through  you'll  have  still  more 
enquiries,  and  they'll  keep  on  com- 
ing. The  role  of  prophet  is  not  al- 
ways a  pleasant  one,  but  our  pro- 
phecy in  this  instance  is  founded  on 
the  expenditure  of  several  thous- 
and dollars,  and  we  are  not  much 
apprehensive  of  any  unpleasant  sur- 
prise on  this  point,  in  fact,  if  you 
do  your  part,  there'll  not  be  anv 
vestige  of  apprehension. 

You   know    that   you   can   hardlv 
meet    an    (.nciuirv     from    a     farmer 


more  effectually  than  by  presenting 
him  with  a  copy  of  "The  Kodak  on 
the  Farm."  It's  great  at  overcom- 
ing the  farmers'  hesitancy.  How 
many  can  you  use  to  advantages- 
Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once,  so 
that  your  requisition  will  not  come 
in  with  those  that  are  better  late 
than  never. 


Sales   Chances 

He  must  have  been  a  member  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  for  no  one 
knew  that  he  had  ever  had  another 
name  —  Bennie  was  all-sufificient. 
His  week-day  occupation  seemed 
to  be  one  continuous  thrill  of  ad- 
venture in  a  maze  of  street  cars, 
autos  and  rigs,  as  he  hustled  papers 
at  the  busy  City  corner,  and  the 
trafific  officer  had  been  heard  to 
express  the  opinion  that  Bennie's 
unkempt  condition  made  the  street 
cars  sorry  for  him,  otherwise  he'd 
surely  have  been  killed  a  thousand 
times  a  week. 

A  little  above  the  corner  was  a 
big  Drug  Store,  and  the  Kodak  dis- 
])lays  always  got  Bennie's  attention, 
till  one  day  the  Xo.  2  Folding  Cart- 
ridge Premo  actually  pulled  him  in- 
side, where  he  tried  to  get  the 
salesman  to  give  him  preferential 
treatment,  because  he  did  business 
in  the  locality.  r.ennie's  tongue 
never  failed  him.  and  the  abrupt 
answer  of  Salesman  Xo.  1  stirred 
said  tongue  into  an  argument,  which 
was  settled  by  Salesman  Xo.  2 — 
a  real  human  being — who  initiated 
the    "hustler"    into    the    workiuir   of 
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the  Premo.  At  the  week-end  Ben- 
nie  got  his  Premo,  and  Sunday 
found  him  escorting  Rosie  on  the 
ferry  to  the  Park  where  he  made 
pictures  aplenty  of  and  with  her. 
Salesman  No.  1  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  Rosie — of  course,  you 
never  can  tell  who  is,  nor  yet  why 
he  is.  a  prospective  Kodaker. 

When? 

The  family  collection  of  Kodak 
negatives  is  a  pretty  large  one  and 
was  started  a  good  many  years  ago. 

The  other  evening  I  got  to  pon- 
dering over  the  advantages  of  the 
Autographic  Feature  and  won- 
dered as  a  sales  argument  which  of 
"when,"  "where"  or  "who"  would 
have  the  call  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
So  I  got  out  a  bunch  of  the  older 
negatives  and  called  my  wife  into 
consultation,  without  however  let- 
ting her  know  my  object.  In  prac- 
tically all  cases  we  could  remember 
the  "where"  and  the  "who"  but 
"when"  proved  the  big  sticker.  We 
almost  came  to  blows,  figuratively 
speaking,  over  when  some  of  our 
youngsters'  pictures  were  taken  and 
for  many  of  our  outing  pictures  the 
year  could  not  be  definitely  settled. 

Last  Fall  one  of  my  friend's  au- 
tomobile had  an  argument  with  a 
street  car  with  a  consequent  argu- 
ment with  the  car  company  in  pros- 
pect. The  collision  happening  near 
my  home  enabled  me  to  grab  my  3A 
and  make  a  few  negatives  auto- 
graphed with  the  "when"  and 
■"where." 

The  resulting  prints  were  submit- 
ted to  the  car  company  and  a  settle- 
ment followed  and  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  "when"  and 
■"where"  on  the  margins  had  consid- 
erable to  do  with  it. 

In  presenting  these  prints  I  pur- 
posely printed  the  margin  outside 
of  the  picture  so  as  to  include  the 


Autographic  record  which  of  course 
I  would  not  do  with  my  regular  pic- 
tures. 

Use  the  Autographic  Feature 
every  time  you  make  an  exposure  if 
only  to  record  the  "when."  The 
recording  takes  but  an  instant  and 
you  never  can  teli  when  the  date  of 
a  seemingly  unimportant  print  will 
prove  of  considerable  moment. 

Recent  Kodak  Advertising 

Back  of  every  successful  adver- 
tising campaign  there  must  be  a 
well-defined  and  thought  out  plan. 

The  featuring  of  the  Vest  Pocket 
Kodak  in  our  advertising  is  not  the 
result  of  chance,  nor  the  haphazard 
selection  of  an  instrument  from  the 
Kodak  line,  but  because  under  pres- 
ent conditions  it  is  the  logical  cam- 
era upon  which  to  lay  special  stress. 

The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  is  the 
ideal  camera  for  the  soldier  because 
it  is  of  Kodak  quality  and  efficiency 
all  through,  and  because  it  is  so 
small  and  compact  that  it  can  be 
■zi'oni  like  a  watch,  instead  of  car- 
ried, to  say  nothing  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages,— "when,  who,  where,"  of 
the  Autographic  Feature. 

It  will  be  always  on  the  job  and 
never  in  the  way. 

By  the  same  token  this  point 
holds  equally  good  for  use  by  the 
civilian.  No  matter  how  many  other 
cameras  the  amateur  may  possess 
there  will  always  be  times  when  the 
larger  instruments  prove  burden- 
some, and  here  the  little  Vest 
Pocket  Camera  comes  into  its  own. 

We  have  talked,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  talk  the  \'est  Pocket  Kodak 
as  the  ideal  camera  for  the  soldier, 
but  in  addition,  this  month  we  are 
featuring  it  as  "your  other  camera." 

^^'e  think  our  advertisement  tells 
this  story  particularly  well,  and  on 
page  5  you  may  see  a  reduced  copy 
of  it  and  judge  for  yourself. 
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Your  other  camera. 

A  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 

Although  you  have  a 
grand-father's  clock  in  the 
hall,  a  Dresden  clock,  on 
the  drawing-room  mantel, 
an  alarm  clock  in  your 
bed-room,  a  chronometer 
in  your  motor  car  and  an  y 

eight  dav   clock   on    your 
office  desk,  you  always  wear  a  watch. 

Similarly  you  may  have  and  carry  other  cam- 
eras— you  wear  a  V^est  Pocket  Kodak.  It's  the 
accurate,  reliable,  unobtrusive  little  Kodak  that  you 
can  have  always  with  you  for  the  unexpected  that 
is  sure  to  happen. 

Contact  V.  P.  K.  prints  are  i5/^  x  2  3^  inches; 
enlarged  prints  of  post  card  size  (3 /^^  x  5^  m.) 
are  but  hfteen  cents. 

The  Vest  Pocket  Kodaks  are  $7.00.    X\\q\ .V:K.S pedals 
with  Anastigmat  lenses  are  $11.50.  $20.00  and  $22.50. 

At  your  dealer's. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CAN.\DA 


A  recent  Kodak  advertisement — reduced   (See   Page  4) 
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Confessions 


J  ^  Salesman 


*¥  HAD  been  the  buyer  for  a  store 
\  for  quite  some  time,  and  had  sold 
goods  over  the  counter  and  felt  that 
I  could  surely  qualify  as  a  salesman. 

"An  opportunity  presented  itself 
whereby  I  could  become  a  road 
salesman — a  traveling  man. 

"]\Iv  experience  with  traveling 
men  had  led  me  to  believe  that  they 
were  a  jolly  care-free  lot,  and  had 
a  pretty  good  time  generally,  so  I 
went  after  that  road  job  and  got  it. 

"I  was  assigned  a  good  territory 
and  started  out  on  my  route,  and  I 
didn't  sell  enough  goods  to  pay  my 
expenses. 

"My  line  was  well  known  to  the 
trade  and  to  myself,  but  somehow 
or  another  I  just  couldn't  put  the 
stuff  across. 

"At  the  end  of  my  first  trip  the 
sales  manager  and  I  had  a  'confer- 
ence.' He  did  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  talking  and  when  he  got 
through  I  knew  I  was  in  the  '000 
Minus"  class. 

"He  said  that  he  didn't  know  just 
what  v^'as  wrong  with  me,  but  that 
he  was  going  to  find  out. 

"He  took  my  nice,  fat  territory 
and  my  salary  and  expense  account 
away  from  me,  gave  me  a  list  of 
smaller  towns,  told  me  the  firm 
would  advance  me  fifty  dollars  and 
would  pa}'  me  a  commission  on  my 
sales. 

"The  new  proposition  was  some 
different  from  the  first  one,  and  I 
had  to  sell  goods  to  eat  regularly. 

"It  was  remarkable  how  soon  I 
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found  my  voice  and  my  confidence, 
and  how  fast  I  could  travel. 

"Sell  the  goods?  You  bet  I  sold 
'eiu.  Xo  hotel  lobby  saw  me  before 
6  p.  m..  nor  after  8  a.  m.,  and  when 
I  was  through  I  was  too  tired  to 
walk  around  a  pool  table  or  sit  in  a 
little  game. 

"I  made  late  trains  and  early 
trains,  and  knew  the  interurban 
trolley  time  tables  by  heart. 

"When  I  landed  hi  the  oft'ice  of 
the  boss  at  the  end  of  this  trip  he 
didn't  tell  the  force  to  take  the  rest 
of  the  day  off  to  celebrate  my  re- 
turn, or  oft'er  to  make  me  a  partner 
in  the  firm,  but  he  did  give  me  a 
quick  hard  grip  of  his  hand  and  a 
quizzical  smile — and  then  went  on 
with  his  work. 

"I  tell  you  it  is  worth  a  lot  to  find 
yourself  even  if  somebody  has  to 
give  you  an  almighty  jolt  to  wake 
}-ou  up. 

"H  the  going  seems  a  bit  rough, 
don't  get  oft'  in  a  corner  and  pity 
yourself. 

"In  my  town  there  is  a  man  with 
but  two  stumps  for  legs,  and  he  sits 
on  the  sidewalk  day  after  day  turn- 
ing the  crank  of  a  little  organ.  It  is 
a  good  thing  for  me  that  I  have  to 
pass  this  man  almost  every  day.  be- 
cause when  I  see  him  I  haven't  a 
single  excuse  for  a  grouch. 

"I  have  a  friend  who  used  to  be  a 
railroad  conductor ;  an  open  switch 
ditched  his  train  one  night  and  he 
came  out  oi  the  wreck  minus  his 
riffht  hand. 
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"That  put  him  out  of  the  railroad 
business,  and  that  was  the  only  busi- 
ness he  knew,  but  you  couldn't  dis- 
courage l^>ill. 

"He  started  in  to  learn  to  write 
with  his  left  hand.  He  can  write 
rapidly  and  legibly  and  can  lace  his 
shoes  or  tie  a  four-in-hand  scarf 
with  his  one  hand  as  quickly  or 
quicker  than  the  most  of  us  can  with 
our  two  good  hands,  and  he  is  to- 
day a  successful  business  man. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  fun  in  our  busi- 
ness of  selling  photographic  sup- 
plies, because  there  is  so  much  one 
can  learn. 

"\Mien  I  was  a  school  boy  I 
couldn't  see  any  use  in  studying 
Latin  and  Greek — dead  languages  I 
^^'hen  could  I  ever  use  'em?  But 
I  am  mighty  glad  that  my  teachers 
were  able  to  pound  at  least  a  smat- 
tering of  them  into  my  skull,  be- 
cause I  do  find  use  for  that  knowl- 
edge every  day. 

"Just  so  in  your  business.  What 
if  a  whole  lot  of  your  customers 
onl}-  wish  to  purchase  a  roll  of  film 
or  a  gross  of  paper,  or  a  Brownie 
camera — sales  that  require  no  tech- 
nical knowledge  on  your  part.  How 
do  \ou  know  but  what  the  very  next 
one  may  be  in  search  of  technical 
information,  or  of  apparatus  that 
will  demand  thorough  knowledge 
to  sell? 

"And  when  such  a  customer  does 
come  in  and  you  know  that  you  can 
supply  the  information  or  have  the 
knowledge  to  successfully  make  the 
sale,  isn't  the  time  you  put  in  study- 
ing and  posting  yourself  worth 
while?    Vou  bet  it  is." 


Ever  suggest  enlargements  from 
a  customer's  negative  ? 

Try  it  with  the  next  lot  of  good 
negatives  you  hand  out. 


Unsuspected  Prospects 

The  enterprising  salesman  is 
never  content  to  simply  take  what 
may  come  to  him,  and  is  ever  seek- 
ing new  markets  and  finding  new 
uses  for  his  product. 

The  specialty  salesman,  such  as 
the  men  who  sell  adding  machines, 
check  protectors,  fighting  systems 
and  the  like,  would  have  slim  pick- 
ing indeed  if  they  only  solicited 
orders  from  the  obvious  prospects. 

The  Kodak,  primarily  an  adjunct 
to  recreation,  is  more  and  more 
finding  its  way  to  successful  prac- 
tical use  in  business,  and  new  uses 
in  such  fields  are  being  uncovered 
every  day. 

\\'e  have  told  you  how  the  Auto- 
graphic Kodak  is  being  used  bv  the 
claims  agent  of  one  of  the  large  rail- 
road systems,  and  we  have  in  prep- 
aration a  story,  and  a  true  one. 
showing  the  use  of  the  Kodak  in 
still  another  field. 

\\'e  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  the  advertising  manager  of 
tlie  \\'orld  Film  Corporation,  in 
which  he  says:  "We  have  routed  a 
Xo.  3  Autographic  Kodak  for  a  tour 
of  the  United  States.  We  will  leave 
it  in  each  of  our  ofifices  for  a  week, 
and  forward  it  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  the  next  office,  and  believe 
me  we  will  secure  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  pictures.  As  a  means  of 
cementing  the  sales  force  together, 
this  would  seem  to  have  enormous 
\'alue." 

In  their  house  organ.  Jl'orld 
Works,  they  introduce  the  plan  in 
the  following  manner  : 

"World  Works  Representative  Will 
Tour  Country" 

"Leaving  Xew  York  on  Monday,  May 
14.  a  personal  representative  of  "World 
Works"  will  start  a  national  tour.  It  is 
intended  that  this  representative  spend 
a  week  in  each  oflfice — 23  offices  in  23 
weeks.  lie  will  forward  us  for  repro- 
duction   in    Wcirld    Works,    information 
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'that   will   be   of   interest   and   benefit   to 
every  World  employee. 

"This  representative  enjoys  the  edi- 
tor's fullest  confidence,  and  will  come 
to  you  open-minded,  and  without  in- 
struction, but  capable  and  anxious  to 
■properly  present  to  the  readers  of 
World  Works  the  accomplishments  and 
efficiency  of  your  organization.  We  re- 
quest that  he  be  welcomed  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  courtesy. 

■'With  a  national  reputation  for  ex- 
cellent work  and  speed  in  his  particular 
endeavors,  likable,  easy  to  get  along 
with,  we  are  sure  he  will  win  friends  in 
everv  office. 

"REMEMBER  that  22  branches  will 
be  the  judges  as  to  how  you  have  re- 
ceived him — thev  will  see  his  report  in 
World    Works.  ' 

"SO — let  every  manager  start  his  plans 
now  for  his  reception  and  entertain- 
ment. 

"We  are  pleased  to  introduce  Mr.  A. 
KODAK,  Special  Representative  of 
World    Works — first    stop,    Boston. 

Now  we  do  not  know  whether 
this  plan  was  evolved  by  the  World 
Film  Corporation  or  whether  some 
enterprising  Kodak  salesman  sug- 
gested the  idea,  bitt  there  are  similar 
uses  everywhere,  and  many  sales 
can  be  made  by  the  man  who  thinks 
a  bit  and  then  follows  up  his  idea. 
There  are  unsuspected  unusual 
prospects  in  every  town  for  the  use 
of  the  Kodak  in  a  business  way. 
Dis:  them  out  in  vour  town. 


To  Sell  Goods 

{From  U.  S.  Edition.) 
The  American  Flag  is  very  close 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  these 
times,  and  its  use  in  any  commer- 
cial way  should  not  be  considered. 
So  we  would  suggest  that  in  in- 
stalling window  displays  the  Flag 
be  omitted  unless  the  display  is  of  a 
purely  patriotic  nature  and  not  con- 
taining articles  of  merchandise. 

Under  no  circumstances  should 
any  article  of  merchandise  be  placed 
upon  the  Flag,  nor  should  it  be  used 
as  a  floor  covering  in  a  window,  or 
in  any  way  to  detract  from  its  dig- 
nitv  and  what  it  stands  for. 


Business  has  been  and  is  remark- 
ably good.  Thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  Vest  Pocket  Kodaks  are 
now  in  use  by  the  boys  at  the  train- 
ing camps  and  other  points  of  mili- 
tary activity. 

The  folks  at  home  are  also  much 
interested  in  picture  making,  as  the 
Kodak  can  so  splendidly  provide 
the  means  for  telling  the  boys  at  the 
front  what  is  going  on  at  home. 

By  all  means  let  your  display 
windows  tell  the  happiness  the  Ko- 
dak will  afford  the  soldier,  and  its 
value  in  recording  history,  but  at 
the  same  time  do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  to  many  other  thousands 
life  is  proceeding  along  regular 
channels ;  vacations  and  other  out- 
ings are  being  planned  in  which  the 
Kodak  should  have  part,  and  will  if 
you  make  your  windows  speak  for 
you. 

When  an  advertising  expert 
starts  to  plan  an  advertisement  for 
a  magazine  or  newspaper,  the  first 
thing  he  seeks  is  a  selling  idea. 
Having  secured  this  he  proceeds  to 
present  it  in  the  most  attractive  way 
possible;  if  he  uses  an  illustration  it 
must  be  compelling  enough  to  at- 
tract and  hold  the  attention,  and  his 
type  message  must  be  harmoniously 
arranged  so  that  it  will  be  easily 
read,  and  the  whole  advertisement 
produce  a  pleasing  and  convincing 
impression  upon  the  reader. 

You  will  never  find  an  advertis- 
ing expert  filling  his  space  with  pic- 
tures of  all  the  goods  he  has  to  sell, 
and  without  reference  to  the  bene- 
fits or  pleasures  they  will  afford. 

The  display  window  is  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most,  powerful  ad- 
vertising mediums  possessed  by  the 
merchant,  and  he  should  exercise 
the  same  care  and  thought  in  pre- 
paring a  window  display  that  he 
would  use  in  preparing  an  adver- 
tisement for  the  local  papers. 
Good  advertising  will  sell  goods. 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


c 

iJ  goods  at  retail  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  all  that  time  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  a  line  on  how  best  to 
handle  women  customers. 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  formu- 
late a  definite  set  of  rules  for  guid- 
ance, owing  to  the  mental  complex- 
ities of  the  sex,  but  my  observations 
have  taught  me  that  certain  methods 
will  work  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

"I  have  just  been  watching  Frank 
trying  to  sell  a  Kodak  to  a  woman. 
She  was  large,  over-plump  and  well 
dressed.  Frank  is  a  good  salesman, 
and  noting  that  the  was  well 
groomed,  naturall}'  assumed  that 
the  best  we  had  would  be  what  she 
would  want,  and  so  placed  a  Xo. 
3-A   Special  before  her. 

"Xow  I  noticed  the  first  thing  she 
did  was  ti>  "heft"  the  Kodak  in  her 
hand,  and  right  there  lose  interest. 

"Xow  here  is  a  thing  I  have  no- 
ticed :  the  large  woman  likes  things 
small  and  dainty,  so  if  I  had  been 
waiting  upon  her  I  would  have 
started  with  a  Xo.  1-A  Special  or 
even  a  \'est  Pocket  Special,  and 
noting  that  she  was  fleshy  and  very 
well  dressed,  would  assume  that  she 
was  not  used  to  much  physical  ex- 
ertion, and  w^ould  have  tried  for  the 
sale  of  one  of  the  smaller  instru- 
ments, not  even  showing  the  X'^o. 
3-A,  unless  she  asked  if  we  had 
larger  sizes. 

"Xext  time  you  are  out  on  the 
Boulevard,  Sammy,  just  notice  the 
women   who   are   driving  cars,   and 
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you  will  find  very  few  of  the  large 
fleshy  ones  behind  the  wheel ;  the 
majorit}"  will  be  back  in  the  ton- 
neau.  where  soft  cushions  and  long 
springs  are  most  effective. 

"There  goes  a  big  'road  hound' 
at  fort}-  per.  with  a  little  slip  of  a 
woman  at  the  wheel,  and  she  han- 
dles the  car  to  perfection. 

"If  one  of  these  little  women,  the 
kind  that  is  full  of  'pep,"  came  in, 
Sammy,  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  show 
her  a  Press  Graflex,  and  I  think  I 
would  show  her  first  a  Xo.  3-A  F. 
P.  K. 

"Xow,  mind  you,  Sammy.  I  don't 
for  a  moment  set  what  T  have  jiv^t 
said  as  an  absolute  rule,  for  you 
would  guess  wrong  a  good  many 
times,  but  it  does  pay  to  let  these 
things  go  through  your  mind  when 
first  attempting  the  sale  to  a  woman. 

"Aery  often  the  woman  customer 
will  at  the  start  state  her  prefer- 
ence :  she  will  inquire  for  a  small, 
light  camera,  or  mention  just  the 
sort  of  work  she  wishes  to  do;  then 
of  course  the  task  is  easier. 

"In  most  cases  women  are  harder 
to  sell  to  than  men,  because  they 
have,  or  think  they  have,  more  time 
to  shop  than  men  do.  Most  women 
like  to  shop  while  the  reverse  is  true 
of  men. 

"To  quote  an  authority  on  eco- 
nomics, Sam,  'Women  as  a  rule  rely 
more  on  their  own  senses,  and  less 
on  brand  names  than  men  do  in  buy- 
ing, and  they  also  read  descriptions 
and  note  details  with  greater  care.' 
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■■  'Influence  and  suggestion  are 
more  potent  than  argument  witli 
women.' 

"Elderly  ladies  are  quite  apt  to  be 
talkative,  while  old  men  are  often 
glum  and  taciturn,  so  you  see,  Sam- 
ni}-,  the  fair  sex  presents  special 
problems. 

"The  average  man  will  quickly 
grasp  mechanical  and  technical  de- 
tails, and  you  can  sell  him  on  shut- 
ter and  lens  construction  and  the 
other  features  of  refinement  and 
convenience  in  a  technical  way. 

"Explain  things  technically  to  the 
average  woman  and  she  will  smile 
and  exclaim.  'Yes — yes,'  and  won't 
comprehend  a  word  you  are  saying. 

"Talk  in  a  general  way  of  ease 
and  simplicity,  at  the  same  time  cas- 
ually opening  the  camera,  adjusting 
the  focus  and  pressing  the  shutter 
release  and  so  forth,  and  she  will 
get  your  meaning;  talk  focal  length, 
the  'F'  system  and  Anastigmat  ver- 
sus Rapid  Rectilinear,  and  she  will 
be  quite  apt  to  retreat  in  a  panic. 
and  once  outside,  shuddering  at  her 
narrow  escape,  will  never  return. 

"For  this  same  reason,  when  you 
have  made  the  sale  of  the  camera, 
be  a  bit  cautious  in  pressing  the  sale 
of  accessories. 

"You  can  sell  accessories  to  a 
woman  easily  enough  after  she  has 
mastered  the  fundamentals  of  pic- 
ture making.  One  accessory  you 
can  suggest  with  the  initial  sale  is  a 
carrying  case  to  protect  the  camera, 
as  the  average  woman  is  more  par- 
ticular regarding  ap])earances  than 
the  average  man. 

".-\  good  inan_\  men  like  to  figure 
things  out  for  themselves.  Sam.  but 
the  woman  customer  will  take  most 
kindly  to  your  otfer  of  future  as- 
sistance, so  always  impress  upon  her 
mind  that  you  and  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  store  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  afi-'ord  suggestions  and 


advice,  and  to  help  her  in  every  way 
to  good  results. 

"The  woman  customer,  Sammy,  is 
peculiar  :  she  is  usually  more  sensi- 
tive and  more  appreciative  than  a 
man — and  the  very  next  woman  you 
wait  upon  may  lead  you  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  am  all  wrong. 

"In  any  event.  Sammy,  study 
each  woman  carefully,  for  if  you 
succeed  in  pleasing  her  and  in  secur- 
ing her  confidence  you  will  usually 
find  that  you  have  made  a  lasting 
customer." 


Seasonable  Goods 

You  can  do  a  good  deal  with  Al- 
bums now  because  vacationists  re- 
cently returned  are  in  the  proper 
mood  to  assemble  the  pictures  of 
special  interests  and  a  collection  of 
vacation  pictures  neatly  "album- 
ized"  will  serve  as  a  compelling 
example. 


Showing  is  Selling 

Hunting  for  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack is  an  easier  and  less  distress- 
ing task  than  chasing  a  negative 
through  all  the  drawers  and  odd 
corners  of  a  house,  not  to  speak  of 
trying  to  discover  the  one  book  of 
all  between  whose  leaves  you  put 
a  specially  valued  negative,  for 
safe  keeping. 

Eastman  Film  Negative  Albums 
will  keep  negatives  safe  and  sound 
in  pockets  of  transparent  paper. 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  pull 
the  negative  out  of  the  pocket  for 
examination.  Further,  the  packets 
are  numbered,  and  at  the  front  of 
the  .\lbum  there's  an  index  form. 
Thus,  you  can  find  any  negative 
when  it's  wanted.  Your  customers 
need  Negative  Albums,  and  to  show 
them  is  to  sell  them. 
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The  Primary  Page 

for-fhe  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


THERE  appears  to  be  a  great 
thirst  among  the  men  behind  the 
counter  for  information  regarding 
lenses. 

In  discussing  a  topic  so  exceed- 
ingly elastic,  it  is  somewhat  difificult 
to  separate  the  essential  from  the 
non-essential,  and  to  avoid  confus- 
ing the  mind  with  abstruse  prob- 
lems and  scientific  nomenclature. 

In  reality  the  knowledge  required 
is  slight  compared  with  the  amount 
of  data  at  hand,  and  the  salesman 
should  be  able,  with  but  a  small 
amount  of  study  on  his  part,  to  cor- 
rectly answer  questions  regarding 
lenses,  and  to  select  the  proper  type 
of  lens  for  a  given  purpose. 

In  the  selling  of  Brownies,  Ko- 
daks and  Premo  cameras  the  sales- 
man will  be  asked  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  single  lenses, 
the  Rapid  Rectilinear  and  Anastig- 
mat  Lenses,  and  the  points  of  differ- 
ence and  superiority. 

In  selling  Graflex  cameras,  and 
the  larger  cameras  of  the  View 
type,  which  are  to  be  used  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  he  will  be  requested 
to  select  the  proper  lens  equipment 
and  to  give  clearly  the  reasons  for 
his  choice. 

The  construction  and  difference 
between  the  single  and  double  lenses 
is  very  clearly  set  forth  in  "How 
To  Make  Good  Pictures,"  which 
every  dealer  carries  in  stock,  so  we 
need  not  devote  space  to  that  in  this 
article. 
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A  customer  is  examining  one  of 
the  Kodaks,  and  asks  why  the  one 
with  the  Anastigmat  lens  is  priced 
so  much  higher. 

To  tell  him  that  the  Anastigmat 
lens  is  better  will  not  suffice. 

The  Anastigmat  lens  is  superior 
in  speed  because  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  a  greater  amount  of 
light  in  any  given  time  with  good 
definition. 

Let  us  take  two  lenses  of  6-inch 
focal  length, — one  an  Anastigmat 
and  the  other  a  Rapid  Rectilinear. 
Focus  on  an  ordinary  landscape, 
with  nothing  nearer  than  fifty  feet, 
and  make  one  exposure  with  the 
Anastigmat  working  at  its  full  aper- 
ture,— say  /.  6.3  ;  then  make  the  sec- 
ond exposure  using  the  Rectilinear 
with  stop  /.  22,  giving,  of  course, 
the  proportionate  exposure  approxi- 
mately twelve  times  as  long.  On 
development  the  negatives  wull  ap- 
pear tlie  same,  the  one  taken  with 
the  Rectilinear  being  as  crisp  right 
up  to  the  edges  as  the  one  produced 
by  the  Anastigmat ;  so  if  we  are 
working  on  subjects  admitting  of 
lengthy  exposures,  using  a  tripod, 
the  Rectilinear  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose, but  the  Anastigmat  will  pro- 
duce the  same  result  in  one-twelfth 
of  the  time. 

For  this  same  reason  the  Anastig- 
mat will  yield  passable  negatives  un- 
der light  conditions  where  the  Rec- 
tilinear could  only  show  hopeles- 
under-exposure. 
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Let  us  make  another  comparison 
test:  we  will  make  two  more  expo- 
sures on  the  same  landscape,  using 
the  two  types  of  lenses  at  the  same 
aperture,  and  giving  the  same  ex- 
posure. 

As  the  largest  stop-opening  on  the 
Rectilinear  is  /.  8.  we  will  use  this 
aperture  on  both  lenses. 

After  the  exposures  and  develop- 
ment we  make  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  definition,  and  we  find  that 
although  the  center  of  the  negative 
made  with  the  Rectilinear  lens  will 
be  very  sharp,  the  margins  will  be 
less  so,  while  the  negative  made 
with  the  Anastigmat  will  be  equally 
sharp  all  over. 

Xow  let  us  find  out  why  the  An- 
astigmat negative  is  sharp  all  over, 
and  why  the  Rectilinear  fails  to  pro- 
duce this  result  unless  a  consider- 
ably smaller  stop  is  employed. 

The  Rectilinear  lens  is  not  fully 
corrected  for  astigmatism  and  curv- 
ature of  the  field. 

Xow  there  you  go  ringing  in  sci- 
entific terms  on  us : 

All  right,  wait  a  moment  and  we 
will  explain :  Astigmatism  is  an 
error  existing  in  oblique  rays  of 
light,  and  so  affects,  to  any  notice- 
able extent,  the  margins  only.  To 
find  out  what  this  means  we  fi.x 
against  the  window  a  large  sheet  of 
thin  cardboard  or  strong  black 
paper. 

Xow  make  a  smooth  hole  in  the 
cardboard  or  paper  with  a  good 
sized  pin.  Place  the  camera  about 
three  feet  from  the  cardboard,  and 
using  the  Rectilinear  lens,  focus  the 
pin-hole  sharply  on  the  center  of 
the  ground  glass.  Xow  move  the 
camera  until  the  image  falls  on  the 
margin  of  the  ground  glass,  and 
racking  it  backwards  and  forwards 
you  will  find  that  instead  of  a  sharp 
image  you  secure  first  a  long  narrow 
elipse — almost  a  line  running  verti- 


call}- ;  next  a  circular  blur  and  then 
a   long  elipse   running  horizontally. 

Xow  about  curvature  of  field :  the 
image  formed  by  a  Rapid  Recti- 
liitear  lens  is  not  on  a  fiat  plane,  but 
is  hollow  like  a  saucer,  and  the  field 
is  said  to  be  curved. 

The  lens  maker  can  do  away  with 
Astigmatism,  but  as  he  does  so  the 
field  becomes  more  curved.  He  can 
flatten  the  field  but  to  do  so  in- 
creases the  astigmatism. 

Fortunately,  aided  by  the  Jena 
glasses,  such  are  are  used  in  Anas- 
tigmat lenses,  he  can  construct  a 
lens  with  a  flat  field  and  free  from 
astigmatism. 

These  glasses  are  much  more 
costly  than  the  ordinary  optical 
glass,  and  the  degree  of  accuracy  in 
polishing  their  surface  must  be 
much  greater  to  eliminate  errors,  so 
that  is  why  the  Anastigmat  Lens  is 
higher  in  price  than  the  Rapid  Rec- 
tilinear. 

We  will  continue  the  subject  in 
the  issue  to  come. 

i:nitriiMiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiMiiiiiiiiniii:iiMiiii::iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiii^ 

I  ''Kodake.f  \ 

I  for   September  | 

I  The   Kodak   in   \\'ar   Timo.  | 

I  illustrated  | 

I  Photographing    Wild    Flowers,  | 

I  illustrated  | 

I  Tray  or  Tank?  | 

I  Outdoor    Xight    Pictures    by  | 

I  Electric  Light,  illustrated  | 

I  Intensifying  Negatives.  | 

I  illustrated  i 

I  Enlarging  with  a  Hand  | 

I  Camera,   illustrated  i 


I  This     is     a     great     Xuniber:  | 

I  every   word   of    practical   value  | 

i  and    of    timely    interest.      Read  | 

I  it    through    carefully.  | 

~IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlH 
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Be   Posted 

If  vou  do  not  know  how  to  cor- 
rectly and  intelligently  answer  a 
question  regarding  some  article  in 
stock  it  will  rarely  pay  yon  to  guess 
at  the  answer  and  expect  to  get 
away  with  it. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  cases  that 
have  come  recently  to  hand : 

A  woman  went  into  a  store  near 
one  of  our  larger  cities  to  look  at 
thermometers.  The  clerk  showed 
her  some  priced  at  thirty-five  cents. 
''Haven't  you  anything  better  than 
this?"  the  lady  inquired.  The  reply 
was,  "Why.  madam,  those  are 
Fahrenheits  :  nobody  makes  a  better 
thermometer  than  the  Fahrenheit 
people. 

It  may  be  that  in  your  store  pho- 
tographic supplies  are  but  one  of  a 
dozen  or  more  different  lines  car- 
ried and  sold,  and  so  for  that  reason 
you  find  it  difficult  to  concentrate 
and   specialize  on  any  one   line. 

W'nh  photographic  supplies  this  is 
not,  however,  a  particularly  valid 
excuse,  because  the  information 
contained  in  the  catalogs  and  man- 
uals is  unusually  comprehensive  and 
explicit,  and  a  little  thoughtful  peru- 
sal of  them  will  post  you  in  good 
shape. 

For  the  great  majority  of  all  tech- 
nical questions  asked  by  the  ama- 
teur the  answer  will  be  found,  sim- 
ply told,  in  the  book  "How  to  Make 
Good  Pictures,"  to  be  found  wher- 
ever Kodak  supplies  are  sold. 

We  are  taking  up,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  in  these  pages,  the  various 
problems  that  are  apt  to  perplex  the 
man  behind  the  counter,  but  mean- 
while the  editor  of  J'hc  Kodak 
Salrsniaii  will  be  more  than  pleased 
to  answer  any  individual  inquiries 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  our  large  staff'  of 
scientific  and  technical  experts  you 
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can  rest  assured  of  authentic  infor- 
mation. 

The  editor  will  answer  all  letters 
promptly,  and  will  welcome  all  such 
inquiries,  because  in  many  instances 
they  can  be  made  the  basis  for  arti- 
cles in  The  Kodak  Salesman,  and 
so  assist  the  greatest  number. 

Let  us  hear  from  vou. 


Best 

Photographic  chemical  processes 
are  delicate,  and  the  final  result  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
photographic  quality  of  the  chem- 
icals employed. 

The  ordinary  "commercial"  grade 
of  chemicals  may,  and  usually  does, 
contain  a  number  of  impurities, 
some  active,  and  some  inert,  which 
detract  from  proper  functioning. 

The  active  impurities  are  bound 
to  work  against  good  results,  and 
the  inert  impurities  also,  though  in 
a  lesser  degree. 

A  formula  calls  for  so  many 
grains  or  ounces  of  a  certain  chem- 
ical, and  any  inert  matter  will  throw^ 
the  formula  out  of  balance,  because 
you  can  not  determine  the  amount 
of  such  inert  matter. 

Explain  to  your  customers  these 
few  fundamental  reasons  for  their 
using  chemicals  tested  by  those  who 
must  adhere  to  the  highest  standard 
for  the  protection  of  all  the  other 
products  they  manufacture,  and 
thereafter  they  will  seek  the  C.  K. 
Tested   Seal  of  their  own  volition. 

C.  K.  Tested  Chemicals  are  best 
for  photographic  use  because  they 
have  to  be. 

"I  understand  that  Mrs.  Flubdub 
entertained  some  of  her  neighbors 
informally  yesterday." 

"A^es,  she  and  her  cook  had  a 
quarrel  on  the  front  porch." 

■ — Louisville  Conrier-Joiinial. 
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They  Want  'Em  Larger 

Kodakery  has  become  the  most 
popular  of  all  pastimes  for  the  good 
reason,  among  many,  that  yon  can 
always  take  a  Kodak  with  you,  and 
in  making  Kodaks,  bulkiness  is  a 
sort  of  Black  Beast  always  to  be 
shunned. 

Your  customers  are  no  different 
from  Brown's  and  Jones'  and 
Smith's  and  Robinson's  customers 
— they  all  want  large  pictures  from 
their  good  negatives,  which  neces- 
sarily were  small  because  a  bulky 
camera  finds  favor  with  bitt  few 
amateur  photographers. 

You  can  help  your  customers  to 
get  the  larger  pictures  they  want,  by 
demonstrating  the  Brownie  Enlarg- 
ing Cameras,  which  work  in  simple 
straightaway  fashion.  "Bromide 
Enlarging  with  a  Kodak"  will  sup- 
plement your  introductory  demon- 
stration, and  you  can  have  any  rea- 
sonable quantity  if  you  merely  drop 
us  a  line  right  now. 

There  are  thousands  of  vacation- 
ists returning  with  negatives  that 
will  make  good  enlargements,  and 
you'll  surprise  yourself  by  the  extra 
business  you  can  bring  in  by  push- 
ing enlarging  cameras. 

An  enlarged  picture  of  some  well 
known  local  subject  or  scene  mount- 
ed on  the  same  card  as  a  contact 
print,  from  the  same  negative,  is  a 
proven  and  effectual  trade-puller  in 
this  line,  easily  prepared,  and  will 
do  more  good  than  similar  cards 
bearing  pictures  that  are  unfamiliar 
to  the  customer  and  therefore  lack 
the  intimate  touch  of  personal 
knowledge. 


Observant  Kiddy :  "Oh.  look  at 
that  funny  man.  mother.  He's  sit- 
ting on  the  sidewalk  talkin'  to  a 
banana  peel  I" — Jiidyc. 


A  Powerful  Force 

The  successful  retailer  makes 
every  possible  point  count  in  his 
favor ;  he  exerts  the  utmost  lever- 
age from  every  force  that  will  in- 
duce the  customer  to  enter  his  store 
and  purchase  the  goods  he  has  for 
sale. 

Two  of  the  most  powerful  forces 
he  has  at  his  command  are  news- 
paper advertising  and  his  display 
windows,  and  they  are  about  ecjual 
in  importance. 

Unfortunately  many  of  those  re- 
tailers who  have  become  experts  in 
the  use  of  their  local  newspapers 
have  failed  to  realize  the  importance 
of  the  display  window  as  a  selling 
force. 

A\'e  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
in  previous  issues  on  this  subject 
and  you  may  have  become  wearied 
with  our  personal  views,  so  let  us 
for  the  once  have  the  opinions  and 
advice  of  another  interested  in  the 
same  subject. 

The  X.  A.  R.  D.  Journal,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  retail  drug- 
gist, writes  as  follows :  "The  dis- 
play window  must  attract  attention  : 
it  must  create  a  desire,  and  it  must 
convince.  When  one  analyzes  these 
three  functions  very  closely  he  sees 
very  clearly  that  the  window  as 
a  salesman,  is  no  dift'erent  from 
a  good  newspaper  advertisement,  a 
good  follow-up  letter  system,  or  a 
good,  live  salesman. 

"There  are  six  prime  requisites 
that  should  have  attention  if  a  win- 
dow display  is  to  attract  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  attention,  none  of 
which  may  be  neglected.  They 
are :  first,  clean  windows,  including 
everything  in  them ;  second,  har- 
mony of  colors ;  third,  one  article 
for  display  only ;  fourth,  proper  ar- 
rangement; fifth,  necessary  cards 
and  price  tickets  :  and.  sixth,  some 
attracting  object  in  the  window. 
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"This  compares  very  closely  with 
the  printed  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper  in  which  the  illustration 
replaces  the  attracting  object. 

"The  most  common  and  most  ex- 
pensive mistake  is  made  when  too 
many  things  are  put  in  the  window 
at  one  time. 

"The  eye  can  best  perceive  but 
one  thing  at  a  time ;  any  more  im- 
mediately causes  confusion  and  acts 
as  a  repellant. 

"It  is  a  truth  that  the  attractive 
force  of  a  window  increases  im- 
mensely as  one  cuts  down  the  num- 
ber of  articles  until  but  a  single  arti- 
cle is  shown;  then  the  attraction  is 
greatest  and  the  impression  made 
the  deepest,  for  then  all  the  power 
of  the  eye  is  focused  on  the  one  arti- 
cle." 

Right  here  the  question  may  be 
raised  that  if  the  foregoing  be  true, 
why  do  the  highly  successful  Five 
and  Ten  Cent  Stores  crowd  their 
windows  from  floor  to  ceiling  wiih 
all  kinds  of  goods  ? 

The  answer  is  this :  the  Five  and 
Ten  Cent  Store  can  show  almost 
any  collection  of  merchandise  in  its 
window  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  whole  display  is  dominated  by 
the  single  idea  that  every  article  in 
the  window  can  be  purchased  either 
for  five  or  ten  cents. 

Xo  small  part  of  the  success  of 
this  class  of  stores  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  this  one  central  price  idea 
so  completely  dominates  all  of  the 
merchandise  and  all  of  the  displays 
as  to  make  them  extremely  effective 
without  so  much  regard  for  the  de- 
tails of  good  display  as  would  be 
necessary  if  the  articles  shown  were 
for  sale  at  dift'erent  prices. 

Getting  back  to  the  remarks  of 
the  writer  in  the  X.  A.  R.  D.  Jour- 
nal : 

"Goods  should  not  be  placed  too 
near  the  glass,  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment destroys  much  of  the  eft"ect  of 
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the  displa}'.  They  should  be  set 
back  quite  a  distance  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  a  proper  perspective. 

"Lf  arranged  in  a  concave  or 
semi-circular  form  the  result  will 
be  most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  more  so 
than  if  the  display  is  angular  or  full 
of  corners,  and  the  impressions  cre- 
ated will  be  stronger. 

"In  the  matter  of  show  cards  and 
price  tickets,  many  do  not  realize 
that  their  absence  is  a  fatal  mistake. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  if  every- 
thing else  is  just  right  so  far  as  at- 
tractive power  is  concerned,  the 
price  ticket  is  the  clinching  argu- 
ment, and  it  need  not  be  a  low  price 
either.  A  fair  price,  with  a  legiti- 
mate profit,  is  fast  getting  the  right 
of  way  with  all  quality  products, 
and  in  every  retail  establishment. 

"The  final  fiuiction  of  the  win- 
dow display  is  to  produce  sales,  and 
if  the  exhibit  has  been  carefully 
made,  it  practically  talks  to  the  ob- 
server, invites  him  in.  and  makes 
the  sale." 


Queries 

Docs  the  use  of  the  Portrait  At- 
tachment increase  the  duration  of 
the  exposure f 

Xo. 

Can  an  anuiteur  successfully  pre- 
pare his  oz>.'n  flash  pozvder? 

Possibly,  but  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  make  his  \\"\\\  first. 

Flashlight  compounds  are  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  manufac- 
ture, and  no  one  not  an  expert 
should  ever  attempt  it. 


]\'hat  is  the  "U.  S."  designation 
for  f.  6.3? 

Approximately  2.5. 
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Pith})   Pointers 


Remember  that  goods  visible  to 
passersby  make  a  sign  that  will  be 
understood  even  by  folks  who  can- 
not read  a  word. 

If  you  encourage  people  to  "have 
it  charged"  when  they  are  prepared 
to  pay  cash,  you  deserve  to  lose 
their   business. 

If   you    ever    take    advantage    of 
a    customer    keep    it    to    yourself. 
Boast  of  it  and  you  advertise  your- 
self as  a  mark  for  sharp  practices. 
— Exclianqc. 
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Between  Us 


It  may  be  that  you  have  not  been  long  engaged  in  selling 
photographic  supplies ;  possibly  you  have  stepped  in  to  take  the 
place  of  someone  who  has  gone  to  do  his  bit. 

In  such  case  an  occasional  technical  or  selling  problem  may 
puzzle  }ou  a  little. 

Practically  every  question  pertaining  to  amateur  picture  mak- 
ing will  be  found  clearly  answered  in  "How  To  Make  Good 
Pictures."  which  you  will  find  in  your  stock. 

In  each  issue  of  the  Kodak  Sale:smax  we  are  taking  up  the 
problems  confronting  the  beginner  in  selling  supplies,  and  we 
trust  eventually  to  cover  the  ground  thoroughly. 

But  meanwhile,  if  a  problem  presents  itself  that  you  are 
unable  to  solve,  drop  the  editor  a  line,  and  usually  you  may  expect 
an  answer  by  return  mail. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  we  may  need  a  little  more  time,  if  we 
have  to  make  an  experiment  or  so,  but  we  will  get  the  information 
to  you  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  you  have  a  few  moments,  pick  up  a  Manual  and 
study  it. 

Amateur  photography  has  been  so  simplified  that  its  problems 
are  easily  solved  once  yini  have  mastered  the  rudiments :  mean- 
while we  are  here  to  help  you  out. 
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To  Get  Returns. 

Why  do  you  keep  on  talking  to  us 
about  window  displays — guess  we 
know  how  to  fix  up  our  windows, 
don't  we? 

Well,  yes,  but  you  do  not  always 
make  the  most  of  your  opportuni- 
ties. 

W'ell,  business  is  good  just  the 
same,  isn't  it? 

Yes,  but  you  could  make  your 
business  still  better  if  you  would  put 
the  proper  selling  punch  into  your 
windows. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  receive 
a  photograph  of  a  corking  good 
window  display,  which  we  promptly 
reproduce  and  pass  on  for  the  gen- 
eral good. 

W^e  likewise  receive  photographs 
of  good  selling  displays  that  we  can 
not  reproduce  owing  to  the  diflficulty 
in  making  a  good  photograph. 

\\'ithout  doubt  there  are  many 
excellent  selling  displays  installed 
that  we  never  see  nor  hear  about 
but  we  get  around  the  country  quite 
a  bit  and  so  have  a  good  general 
idea  of  how  the  average  display 
window  is  utilized. 

Photographic  supply  dealers  are 
not  alone  in  the  question  of  inade- 
quate returns  from  window  dis- 
plays —  but  —  merchants  generally 
are  awakening  to  the  selling  power 
of  good  window  displays,  and  are 
studying  the  problem  intelligently, 
and  we  do  not  want  you  to  lag  be- 
hind. 

We  have  so  often  set  forth  the 
fundamentals  of  successful  display 
that  repetition  here  would  seem  su- 
perfluous. 

We  will  admit  that  good  ideas  for 
selling  displays  do  not  grow  on 
every  bush — ^but  such  bushes  are  to 
be  found  if  you  look  for  them  long 
enough,  and  the  fruit  is  well  worth 
the  picking. 

A  good  manv  times,  when  some 


one  of  you  do  not  come  across  with 
a  picture  of  a  good  window,  we 
start  to  plan  out  a  suggestion  for 
one ;  we  squirm  around  in  our  chair 
— we  walk  the  floor — look  out  the 
window — sit  down  again — get  up 
again — go  talk  with  some  of  the 
other  fellows — look  through  the 
magazine  advertising  sections,  and 
then  maybe  put  on  our  hat  and  stroll 
through  the  shopping  section  seek- 
ing that  which  we  may  devour. 

Sometimes  we  strike  an  idea  that 
works  out  well,  and  a  good  many 
of  you  make  use  of  it ;  again  we  do 
not  succeed  so  well — but  the  idea 
gets  past  the  Chief,  and  we  repro- 
duce it  hoping  that  you  will  find  a 
germ  that  will  make  it  worth  while. 

You  do  not  stop  to  look  at  every 
window  display,  but  when  you  find 
one  that  does  arrest  your  attention, 
and  possibly  induce  you  to  pur- 
chase, study  out  why  it  attracted 
your  attention ;  by  so  doing  you  will 
secure  some  valuable  pointers  for 
use  in  planning  your  own  displays. 

The  "Good  Morning"  Habit. 

Let  every  man  or  woman  behind 
the  counter  get  the  "good  morning" 
habit.  Makes  no  difference  who  the 
customer  is.  All  the  better  if  it's  a 
boy  or  a  girl  you  greet.  All  the  bet- 
ter, too,  if  you  say  it,  even  if  you're 
not  waiting  on  the  customer  thus 
greeted.  People  like  to  be  noticed; 
there's  no  getting  away  from  it. 
When  you  go  into  a  store  to  buy  a 
necktie  and  two  or  three  of  the  fel- 
lows sing  out  "Good  morning,"  or 
"Good  afternoon,"  you  feel  just  a 
little  more  comfortable — just  a  little 
more  at  ease  on  account  of  this  sim- 
ple salutation.  Yes.  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  you'd  szving  in  there 
again  when  you  want  something 
else.  Xow,  "figure"  your  customers, 
Mr.  Boss,  \lr.  Salesman — just  the 
same  zcax! 
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A  DISPLAY  SUGGESTION  (See  Page  4). 
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Confessions 
/  ^  Salesman 


I 


lAIAGIXE  that   most  all  of  us, 

some  time  in  our  past,  have  been 
'stung'  good  and  plenty  in  a  busi- 
ness deal  by  someone  in  whom  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  confidence. 

"The  smart  from  such  a  sting 
lasts  a  good  long  while  and  affects 
our  relations  with  everyone  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact. 

"Some  people  apparently  succeed 
by  dishonest  methods,  but  I  very 
much  doubt  if  such  success  is  ever 
permanent,  and  I  believe  that  even 
'fool  honesty'  will  win  out  in  the 
long  run  every  time. 

"Lorin  F.  Deland  is  a  very  in- 
structive and  entertaining  writer, 
and  in  a  recent  issue  of  Harpers 
Magazine  he  tells  the  following 
story  of  'fool  honesty:' 

"  'I  once  complained  to  a  horse 
dealer  that  he  had  lied  about  a  horse 
he  had  sold.  To  make  my  words 
doubly  offensive  I  added  "You  lied 
unnecessarily."  At  this  he  was  off 
in  a  flash.  "Never!"  he  cried  out; 
"I  never  lie  unnecessarily." 

"  'We  had  some  words  about  this 
and  it  ended  in  my  wagering  that  I 
could  sell  a  horse  promptly,  at  a  fair 
valuation,  and  without  a  single  lie. 

"  'The  horse  assigned  to  me  to  sell 
was  a  tall,  raw-boned  animal  with  a 
Roman  nose  and  a  vicious  eye.  Ap- 
parently there  was  nothing  to  him 
but  bones  and  bad  temper.  I  re- 
fused to  sell  him  until  I  knew  some- 
thing about  him. 

"  'The    dealer    agreed    that    I 
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couldn't  sell  him  according  to  my 
prescribed  standard  of  "fool  hon- 
esty," unless  I  had  personal  knowl- 
edge of  him,  so  I  took  him  away-  to 
try  him.  The  first  day  I  had  a  vet- 
erinary look  him  over  ;  he  said  he 
couldn't  live  more  than  a  month : 
that  his  extreme  thinness  was  due 
to  chronic  "scouring,"  caused  by 
some  disease  of  the  stomach. 

"  T  went  back  to  the  horse  dealer 
and  told  him  the  story ;  I  didn't  ask 
him  to  give  me  another  horse,  but  I 
did  demand  time  in  which  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  veterinary  was 
riglit. 

"  'The  dealer  confessed  that  he 
was  a  little  shy  on  time  ;  he  had  none 
of  it  to  spare  in  this  case ;  he  real- 
ized that  as  the  old  covenant  read, 
"time  is  of  the  essence  of  this  con- 
tract ;"or  in  other  words,  he  had  sus- 
pected the  horse  couldn't  live,  and 
must  be  sold  quickly,  so  he  couldn't 
grant  me  any  extension  of  time. 

"  T  told  that  dealer  what  I 
thought  of  him.  I  offered  to  buy 
the  horse  and  take  my  chances  of 
selling  him  if  he  had  the  courage  to 
make  his  bet  without  a  time  limit. 
I  even  offered  to  double  the  stake. 
I  used  every  argument  and  every 
epithet,  and  at  last  he  accepted  this 
revised  bet. 

"  'It  was  agreed  that  I  was  to  buy 
the  horse,  and  have  as  long  a  time 
to  study  and  enjoy  (?)  him  as  I 
wanted. 

"  'Afterward    I   was   to    sell    him 
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from  the  dealer's  stable,  in  the 
dealer's  presence,  to  tell  only  the 
truth  about  him,  and  to  sell  him  at 
a  fair  price  within  one  month  after 
offering  him. 

"  '1  paid  for  the  animal  and  took 
him  away.  He  was  a  marvel  of  un- 
soundness. He  had  spavins  on  both 
hind  legs,  and  splints  on  both  front 
legs.  He  was  affected  at  so  many 
points  that  they  must  have  neutral- 
ized one  another,  for  strangely 
enough,  he  didn't  go  lame. 

"  'There  was  only  one  name  pos- 
sible for  him,  so  1  christened  him 
"Bones." 

"  T  tried  driving  him,  but  there 
was  too  much  bony  structure :  he 
seemed  to  rattle  at  every  joint ;  it 
really  needed  a  shoe  horn  to  slip  him 
into  the  shafts  of  a  buggy. 

"  'Then  I  tried  riding  him,  and 
here  I  was  delightfully  disappoint- 
ed ;  with  his  long,  spring}-  pasterns 
he  was  as  easy  as  a  rocking  chair, 
while  despite  his  evil  eye  and  gen- 
eral look  of  viciousness,  he  seemed 
to  be  gentle. 

"  'But  on  that  eye  he  could  have 
brought  a  libel  suit  against  his  face 
and  won  a  verdict  from  any  rider. 
Standing  fully  sixteen  and  a  half 
hands,  and  looking  like  the  slaugh- 
tering war-charger  of  Attila,  it  real- 
ly needed  John  L.  Sullivan  on  his 
back  to  make  the  ensemble  com- 
plete. 

"  'He  never  went  exactly  as  head- 
ed. He  was  always  reviewing  im- 
aginary troops  on  his  right  or  left 
side.  With  his  head  turned  at  an 
angle  of  ninety  degrees  he  would 
gaze  at  the  setting  sun  and  gallop 
feverishly  north  or  south  champing 
his  bit  and  acting  as  if  the  great 
trouble  was  scheduled  to  break  out 
at  any  moment.  But  he  was  a  fine 
humorist;  it  was  his  one  little  joke 
— the  trouble  never  came. 

"  '.Kt  the  end  of  a  month  he  was 
still  alive.     In  three  months  he  had 


grown  So  fat  that  1  changed  his 
name  to  "Jones." 

"  "Two  months  more  of  unadul- 
terated joy  in  his  society,  and  then 
I  led  him  to  the  dealer's  stable 
and  placed  him  on  sale. 

"  'I  advertised  him  twice  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  at  last  a  buyer  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  a  middle- 
aged,  kindly,  trusting  gentleman, 
who  looked  as  if  he  might  be  a  small 
manufacturer  in  a  cotmtry  town. 

"  "The  dealer  looked  on  with  a 
leery  eye.  He  wanted  to  hear  me 
describe  that  horse  without  telling  a 
lie.  But,  instead  of  saying  anything 
good  about  him,  I  began  by  calling 
attention  to  his  defects. 

"  'I  told  the  man  that  first  of  all  I 
wanted  to  speak  of  ithe  various 
"outs"  about  the  horse,  for  fear  that 
he  might  overlook  some  of  them. 
Then  I  pointed  out  the  spavins  and 
the  splints,  and  the  vicious  eye ;  I 
enlarged  upon  the  veterinary's  death 
warning,  and  the  "scours." 

But,"    interrupted    the    man, 

"he  didn't  die  in  a  month  !" 

Xo."  I  said,  "he  didn't  and  he 

hasn't  died  since,  and  he  doesn't 
scour  any  more,  and  he  hasn't  stom- 
ach disease,  and  he  isn't  lame,  and 
he  isn't  in  the  slightest  degree  vi- 
cious ;  he's  just  about  the  kindest, 
safest,  most  delightful  horse  I  ever 
rode.  But  I  won't  sell  the  horse  to 
an\one  without  pointing  out  every 
defect  that  I  know  about  him." 

"  'Then  I  told  him  what  I  thought 
of  the  way  in  which  horses  were 
usually  sold  by  lying  horse  dealers. 

"  "The  effect  was  like  magic.  The 
man  began  by  immediately  shaking 
hands  with  me.  Tuen  he  said,  "I 
don't  know  anything  about  horses, 
but  that's  the  horse  I  want." 

"'He  bought  and  paid  for  him 
with  almost  in.dcccnt  haste. 

"  'It  transpired  that  he  was  a 
somewhat  timid  doctor  in  a  neigh- 
boring citv,  who  knew   little  about 
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riding  a  horse,  but  had  just  been 
appointed  on  the  Governor's  staff. 

'■  "The  dealer  looked  very  cha- 
grined when  he  saw  the  money  pass. 
I  was  getting  an  advance  of  thirty 
per  cent,  over  the  price  I  paid.' 

"A  pretty  good  little  story  with  a 
good  salesmanship  moral  back  of  it. 
don't  vou  think?" 


For  Certainty  and  Speed 

You  are  particularly  invited  to 
get  hold  of  and  make  use  of  the 
Schedules  we  sent  the  boss  recently 
showing  in  downright  plain  style 
the  proper  Portrait  Attachments. 
Color  Filters  and  Sky  Filters  that 
fit  the  respective  cameras.  The 
Portrait  Attachments  and  Filters 
are  numbered,  as  you  know,  and 
the  Schedule  is  so  made  up  as  to 
show  you  at  a  glance  what  number 
is   required   when   a   custi:^mer   asks 


for  a  Sky  Filter  for  No.  3 A  Auto- 
graphic Kodak  or  any  other  Kodak. 
Brownie  or  Premo,  for  which  such 
accessories  are  available.  This 
Schedule  was  prepared  to  save  your 
time  by  enabling  you  to  meet  an 
enquiry  with  certainty  and  quick- 
ness. 

Another  mighty  useful  Schedule 
is  that  showing  the  number  system 
of  roll  film.  You  will  do  well  to  fix 
these  in  a  position  that  will  enable 
you  to  consult  them  readily,  for  they 
aft'ord  information  that  is  always 
beins:  sought  of  vou. 


One  principle  in  which  we  believe 
was  expressed  by  Charles  Brang- 
wyn  who  said:  "In  general  the  right 
work  migrates  with  unerring  direct- 
ness to  the  man  who  knows  how  to 
do  it.  and  who  is  willing  to  give  to 
it  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable." 
— Exchanqe. 


This  picture  is  not  exactly  of  a  decorative  style  but  it  shows  a  part  of  the 
Works  that  has  attracted  attention  from  every  visitor.  The  cars  are  brought  on 
the  trestle  and  coal  dumped  into  bunkers  above  the  boilers.  Our  reserve  stock  is 
accumulated  below   the   trestle,   from  which  coal  is  dumped  in  carloads. 
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A   Stimialus   for   the    Kail 

The  Xo.   2C  Broicnie 


"Nothing  succeeds  like  success." 

The  2~s  X  4~s  picture  has  been 
a  huge  success.  It  has  been  added 
to  the  Juniors  and  the  Folding 
Brownies  and  now  fashion  decrees 
that  this  "come-to-stay"  size  shall 
be  represented  in  the  Box  Brownie 
line. 

It  was  impossible  to  include  the 
Xo.  2C  Brownie  in  the  Kodak 
Catalogue  this  year.  We  couldn't 
get  it  ready  in  time,  so  its  initial 
announcement  to  the  public  had  to 
be  made  in  the  Kodak  Summer 
Booklet. 

In  this  new  Brownie  there  are 
combined  the  same  simplicity  and 
reliability  and  low  cost  that  have 
characterized  the  Box  Brownies. 
It  loads  in  daylight  with  ten.  six 
or  two  exposure  X.  C.  Film  Cart- 
ridges, Xo.  130.  The  lens  is  the 
meniscus  achromatic  and  measures 


up  to  the  high  Kodak  standard ; 
the  shutter.  Eastman  Rotary  with 
three  stops  permits  either  snap- 
shots or  time  exposures.  The 
camera  has  two  finders :  two  tripod 
sockets  and  is  covered  with  fine 
qualit}-  imitation  leather. 

Details 

For  rectangular  pictures,  27^x4^ 
inches.  Capacity.  10  exposures 
without  reloading.  Size  of  camera, 
l"/8  X  634  X  7y^  inches.  Weight, 
27  ounces.  -Lens,  meniscus  achro- 
matic. Shutter,  Eastman  Rotary 
with  v3  stops.  Two  view  finders. 
Two  tripod  sockets. 

Price 

Xo.  2C  Brownie,  with  meniscus 
achromatic  lens  and  Eastman 
Rotary  Shutter.       -       -       -       .     $4.00 

Brownie  Carrying  Case,  -       -       -       1.15 
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Kodak  Filr 

Cabinet  Ready  for  Use. 


Ask: 

It  is  poor  practice  for  a  manu- 
facturer to  do  anything  that  savors 
of  inducing  a  dealer's  employees  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  boss, 
but  there  are  exceptional  cases,  as 
is  this  one. 

Has  the  boss  equipped  his  Kodak 
Department  with  a  Kodak  Film 
CalDinet.  illustrated  above?  If  he 
hasn't,  he  has  surely  overlooked  a 
good  thing. 

There's  no  better  silent-salesman 
than  the  Cabinet,  because  the  varied 
colors  on  the  ends  of  the  film  car- 
tons make  an  eye-compelling  dis- 
play against  the  walnut  background 
that  will  remind  casual  customers 
of  their  film  needs  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  sale  of  this  profitable 
photographic  staple. 

The  Cabinet  is  also  an  automatic 
stock  keeper,  one  that  absolutely 
prevents  the  sale  of  newly-received 
film  before  the  older  stock  is  sold. 

Then  there's  the  feature  of  cer- 
taint}'  and  speed  in  making  sales  for 
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thie   Boss 

the  numbers  are  always  and  unmis- 
takably visible  and  there's  no  chance 
of  a  mixed  up  mass  of  spools,  which 
has  to  be  culled  over  to  find  the  one 
you  want. 

The  Cabinet  is  23^^  inches  wide, 
IJ-'^'s  inches  high  and  6  inches  deep. 
The  interior  is  divided  by  metal 
partitions  into  15  dilTerent  compart- 
ments accommodating  the  follow- 
ing stock  of  films : 

14  cartons  Xo.l27  (Vest  pocket) 
26  cartons  Xo.l20  (2^x314) 
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"  116(2K'x4i4) 

6  exposures 

12 

"  116 

12 

12 

••  130(2^x4%) 

6 

12 

••  130 

10 

12 

••  118(3^x4^) 

6 

12 

••  118 

12 

12 

•■  124  (314x414) 

6 

12 

■■  124 

12 

12 

••  122  (34x5KO 

6 

12 

"  122 

10 

12 

"  101  (31,4x3^0 

6 

17 

••  101 

12 

Fullest  particulars  are  given  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  Bosses'  Special 
— Kodak   Trade  Circular. 


KODAK  SALESMAN 


Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


SA.M.M^'.  I  am  wondering  if  any 
of  the  boys  here  in  the  store 
ever  try  to  mentally  put  themselves 
in  my  place  and  try  and  think  out 
and  solve  the  problems  I  have  to 
solve. 

"I  know  that  when  I  first  started 
in  to  work  that  I  gave  no  thought  to 
anything  beyond  that  which  directly 
concerned  me,  and  I  doubt  if  I  even 
knew   that  other   problems   existed. 

"So  many  clerks  likewise  feel  no 
responsibility  towards  the  store  in 
general,  and  think  that  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  wait  upon  such  customers 
as  present  themselves  and  let  it  go 
at  that. 

"Possibly  in  a  way  they  are  right, 
as  they  were  hired  primarily  to  sell 
goods,  but  there  are  so  many  little 
things  they  could  do — or  not  do — 
that  would  lighten  my  burdens  ma- 
terially. 

"Xow  this  is  not  a  "peeve.'  Sam- 
my, because  I  know  we  have  a 
mighty  good  store  organization,  but 
just  the  same  a  little  more  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  boys  would  help 
a  lot. 

"For  instance :  I  have  been  check- 
ing up  our  sundry  sales  and  I  find 
they  have  not  gone  ahead  as  they 
should,  and  then  I  glance  along  the 
counters  and  see  Frank  or  Jimmy 
simply  hand  the  customer  what  he 
asks  for  without  trying  to  interest 
him  in  anything  else. 

"I  get  the  monthly  bill  from  the 
lighting  company,  and  then  the  next 
time  I  go  through  the  stock  rooms 


I  find  unnecessary  lights  left  burn- 
ing- 

"Here  is  a  section  of  shelving 
with  the  stock  more  or  less  askew, 
and  there  is  AX'alter  standing  right 
in  front  of  it  doing  nothing. 

"You  will  recall  a  while  ago,  Sam, 
that  we  thought  we  were  out  of 
some  booklets  we  needed,  and  wrote 
to  the  factory  for  a  supply,  and  they 
wrote  us  that  they  had  sent  us  some 
two  weeks  previously,  and  then  we 
found  out  that  they  had  arrived  all 
right,  only  ^lat  forgot  to  open  up 
the  package  and  it  finally  got  shunt- 
ed back  of  a  shelf  in  the  stock  room. 

"At  another  time  when  I  put  in 
that  bid  for  a  big  lot  of  supplies 
for  one  of  the  institutions  and  the 
boy  carried  it  in  his  pocket  for  three 
days  because  he  forgot  to  mail  it 
and  we  lost  the  contract. 

"Some  one  of  the  boys  is  careless 
in  checking  a  shipment  when  un- 
packing it  and  an  Anastigmat  lens 
goes  into  the  wastebin. 

"Someone  answers  Mrs.  Fussv 
rather  abruptly  over  the  'phone,  and 
she  immediately  transfers  her  trade 
to  another  store,  and  hands  our 
store  a  nice  little  knock  at  everv 
opportimity. 

"Some  of  these  things  have  oc- 
curred but  once,  but  the  others  in- 
frequently, thanks  be,  but  they  all 
distract  my  attention  from  more  im- 
portant matters  and  subtract  from 
the  profits  of  the  business. 

"And  when  you  come  down  to  it. 
Sammy,  it  is  the  business  of  the  boss 
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to  make  the  store  pay  a  profit — no 
profit  no  business,  and  no  business 
no  jobs  for  any  of  us. 

"A  store  organization  is  interde- 
pendent ;  we  all  have  to  depend 
upon  each  other  and  work  intelli- 
gently for  and  with  each  other  to 
attain  success. 

"A  point  sometimes  overlooked 
by  the  employe  is  this  :  the  boss  can 
usually  obtain  a  new  employe  easier 
than  the  employe  can  get  a  new 
boss. 

"The  absolutely  inefficient  or 
hopelessly  careless  employe  never 
lasts  long,  and  he  has  never  been 
much  of  a  fly  in  my  ointment,  Sam- 
my, because  I  am  too  careful  in 
selecting  my  employes. 

"Most  of  the  errors  we  have  here 
are  made  in  moments  of  careless- 
ness by  those  who  really  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  do  their  best,  so  I 
forgive  them  and  hope  that  such 
errors  will  help  them  to  stop,  look 
and  listen  before  the  next  one  starts 
to  happen. 

"If  the  boys  would  only  get  it 
firmly  fixed  in  their  minds  that 
every  individual  error  afifects  the 
whole  organization,  including  them- 
selves, and  thus  lighten  my  burdens, 
it  would  help  us  all  a  whole  lot." 


Repairs 

Every  day  except  Sunday  we  re- 
ceive cameras  and  other  articles  for 
repairs. 

These  are  very  often  accompa- 
nied by  repair  tags  made  out  by  the 
dealer,  bearing  his  serial  order  num- 
ber, the  customer's  name,  instruc- 
tions concerning  work  to  be  done, 
and  finally  the  request  that  the  tag 
be  returned  with  the  article  for 
proper  identification. 

Very  often  no  other  instructions 
than  those  contained  on  these  tags 
come  to  us,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
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necessary  for  us  to  retain  the  tags 
for  our  files. 

So  please  bear  in  mind  that  if  you 
want  your  store  tag  returned  with 
the  repaired  article,  you  should  for- 
ward a  letter  of  instruction  when 
the  goods  are  sent  to  us. 

The  best  plan  is  for  you  to  keep 
a  repair  book  record  showing  cus- 
tomer's name  and  address,  serial 
number  of  camera  and  style,  re- 
pairs needed,  date  received  and  date 
sent  to  us. 


Snap  Shots  from  Home 

The  Kodak,  and  particularly  the 
chummy  little  \'est  Pocket  Kodak, 
has  played,  and  will  continue  to  play 
an  important  part  in  this  world's 
war,  not  only  in  the  recording  of 
history,  but  in  the  really  more  im- 
portant role  of  affording  happiness 
and  contentment  to  both  those  in  the 
training  camps  or  at  the  front,  and 
the  folks  at  home. 

The  interchange  of  pictures :  how 
eagerly  each  lot  will  be  looked  for, 
and  looked  at  over  and  over  again, 
and  cherished  for  all  time. 

We  are  glad  to  be  in  business,  and 
to  be  successful,  and  to  have  that 
for  which  there  is  a  large  demand, 
but  back  of  all  this  we  are  doubly 
glad  to  be  the  producers  of  that 
which  brings  happiness  in  these  try- 
ins:  times. 


"A  salesman  is  known  by  the  cus- 
tomers he  keeps." — 5".  Roland  Hall. 


When     a     disgruntled     customer 
raises  his  voice — lozver  vours. 


Be  willing  and  act  willing  to  show 
goods. 
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The  Primary  Page 

for-fhe  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


IX  view  of  the  following  commu- 
nication recently  received  from 
a  well  known  photo  stock  house,  it 
would  seem  that  a  short  discussion 
on  camera  shutters  and  their  func- 
tions is  advisable  before  pursuing 
the  subject  of  lenses  further  than 
in  our  last  issue. 

The  stock  house  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

"A  lady  left  some  films  at  our 
store  to  be  finished,  which,  when 
developed,  showed  all  images  much 
blurred.  She  was  much  disappoint- 
ed and  stated  that  she  had  set  her 
shutter  exactly  as  directed  by  the 
clerk  from  whom  she  had  purchased 
her  Kodak. 

''The  pictures  were  made  in 
bright  light,  and  she  had  set  her 
shutter  at  'B,'  as  the  clerk  told  her 
that  as  'B'  stood  for  'bright'  she 
should  always  set  her  shutter  that 
way  for  pictures  in  bright  light." 

Such  advice  was  as  inexcusable 
as  it  was  idiotic,  because  a  few  mo- 
ments' consultation  of  the  Manual 
accompanying  the  Kodak  would 
have  posted  the  clerk  so  he  could 
have  told  his  customer  hoii:  to  cor- 
rectly set  the  shutter  for  the  various 
light  conditions  even  if  he  could  not 
have  told  why. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  lMiotogra])h\- 
defines  a  shutter  as  "a  mechanical 
device  for  exposing  a  plate  or  film." 
Their  use  is  necessitated  by  the  fact 
that  exposures  shorter  than  one- 
quarter  second  can  not  be  given  by 


hand,  nor  even  that  without  risk  of 
shaking  the  camera. 

There  are  many  varieties  of 
shutters,  a  convenient  classification 
being  that  which  groups  them  into 
those  working  before  the  lens,  be- 
tween the  lens  combinations  and  be- 
hind the  lens,  though  this  division  is 
not  rigid,  since  many  of  the  before- 
the-lens  shutters  can  be  used  equally 
well  behind. 

The  earlier  shutters,  which  need 
not  here  concern  us.  such  as  the 
flap.  drop,  and  combined  drop  and 
flap  shutters  belonged  to  the  first 
class,  and  are  practically  obsolete, 
excepting  the  first  named,  which  is 
still  found  useful  in  studio  work. 

The  drop  shutter  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  roller-blind  shutter, 
now  rarely  seen  or  used  in  this 
country. 

The  focal  plane  shutter,  such  as 
employed  in  Graflex  cameras,  is  a 
roller-blind  shutter,  and  takes  its 
name  because  it  is  placed  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  plate,  or  in  the 
focal  plane,  instead  of  being  placed 
close  to  the  lens. 

The  simplest  type  of  shutter  sup- 
plied with  any  of  the  Eastman  cam- 
eras is  the  "Rotary."  such  as  found 
on  the  box  form  Brownie  and 
Premo  cameras.  This  is  an  "in- 
front-of-the-lens"  shutter,  and  is 
automatic  in  action,  in  that  the  pres- 
sure of  a  lever  one  way  or  the  other 
will  effect  an  exposure  without  a 
special  setting  after  each  exposure. 
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The  shutters  on  smaller  box  cam- 
eras, such  as  the  No.  0  Brownie, 
have  but  one  stop-opening  for  all 
exposures,  as  other  openings  are  not 
necessary  with  lenses  of  such  short 
focus. 

The  shutters  on  the  other  box 
cameras  are  equipped  with  three 
stop-openings  whose  functions  are 
the  same  as  the  diaphragm  or  stop- 
openings  in  any  type  of  shutter  and 
whose  use  has  been  previously  dis- 
cussed in  this  column. 

Shutters  equipped  with  the  Auto- 
time  Scale  practically  tell  their  own 
story,  so  we  need  not  go  into  details 
here. 

The  markings  "T."  "IV  and  "T" 
on  a  shutter  indicate  "Time." 
"Bulb"  and  "Instantaneous"  expo- 
sures. 

On  some  other  makes  of  shutters 
you  will  find  the  letter  "AI"  substi- 
tuted for  "I."  "M"  standing  for 
"Minute"  or  verv  short  exposures, 
the  figures  1  5,  'l,--'^.  V^'^O,  1/100 
indicating  fractional  second  expo- 
sures. 

When  the  shutter  is  set  for 
"Time,"  one  pressure  of  the  finger 
release,  bulb  or  cable  release  will 
open  the  shutter,  and  it  will  remain 
open  until  closed  b\-  a  second  pres- 
sure. \\'hen  set  for  "Bulb,"  the 
shutter  will  open  on  pressure  of  the 
release,  and  close  instantly  upon  re- 
moval of  the  pressure :  "Bulb"  is 
used  mostly  for  very  short  "Time" 
exposures. 

When  the  shutter  is  set  for  the 
other  markings  the  exposure  will  be 
for  the  exposure  indicated,  the  shut- 
ter closing  automatically  at  the  end 
of  the  exposure. 

As  before  stated,  the  shutters  on 
the  box  form  Brownies  and  Premo 
cameras  are  automatic  in  action,  and 
require  no  setting  for  "Instantane- 
ous" exposures. 
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The  shutter  on  the  \'est  Pocket 
Kodak,  the  Kodak  and  Brownie 
Ball  Bearing  Shutters,  and  the  Ko- 
dak Automatic  Shutters  require  no 
setting.  The  Optimo  and  Com- 
pound Shutters  must  be  set  by 
means  of  a  small  lever  for  each  ex- 
posure. 

A  number  of  the  older  types  of 
the  "between-the-lens"  shutters  also 
require  setting:  a  moment's  exam- 
ination will  demonstrate  whether 
the  shutter  is  of  the  automatic  type 
or  not. 

The  focal  plane  shutter  is  of  an 
entirely  difit'erent  type  from  the 
other  shutters,  as  it  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  camera  directly  in  front 
of  the  plate  or  film. 

The  exposures  are  controlled  by 
means  of  openings  of  various 
widths  in  the  shutter  curtain,  in  con- 
junction with  a  tension  spring,  so 
that  exposures  ranging  from  as 
brief  as  1/1500  of  a  second  down  to 
"Time"  exposures  of  any  duration 
may  be  made. 

A  study  of  the  Manual  accom- 
panying any  one  of  the  Graflex 
cameras  will  post  you  regarding  the 
use  and  manipulation  of  this  type  of 
shutter. 

There  are  of  necessity  some 
points  regarding  shutters  that  can 
not  be  covered  in  this  article,  but 
the  foregoing  will  at  least  put  you 
on  the  right  track  so  that  you  can 
easily  solve  the  other  shutter  prob- 
lems by  yourself.  But  above  all, 
you  should  read  carefully  the  Man- 
ual for  each  type  of  camera,  and 
make  yourself  fully  conversant  with 
the  operation  of  the  shutter. 


\'elox  Water  Color  Stamps  will 
sell  more  readily  than  you  think — 
try  it ! 
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Another  New  Field 

There  is  a  department  in  System 
magazine  headed  "What  I  Would 
Do"  and  this  department  offers  sug- 
gestions for  getting  more  business 
in  various  hues. 

Following  this  thought  we  would 
suggest  that  "If  I  were  a  live  wire 
camera  salesman  I  would  procure  a 
copy  of  the  July.  1917.  System  and 
read  the  article  'How  They  Did  It.' 
carefully,  and  then  get  out  and  get 
after  the  big  real  estate  dealers  in 
my  town." 

This  article  tells  how  a  young 
man  has  built  up  a  large  real  estate 
business  on  original  lines,  and 
where  in  the  selling  of  real  estate 
the  camera  plays  an  important  part. 

In  handling  residence  property 
this  man  has  a  map  system  covering 
the  entire  city.  \'arious  colored 
tacks  show  at  a  glance  the  property 
he  owns  or  controls. 

A  number  near  each  tack  refers 
him  to  framed  pictures  hanging  on 
the  wall  nearby.  Each  property  he 
has  on  his  list  is  photographed  and 
framed  to  be  placed  in  this  gallery. 

First  obtain  a  list  of  the  progres- 
sive realty  dealers,  and  then  call  oii 
them  one  by  one ;  introduce  your- 
self and  show  them  the  article  in 
Systeiii.  Ten  to  one  they  will  thank 
you  for  calling  their  attention  to  it. 
as  they  will  be  sure  to  find  a  num- 
ber of  good  pointers,  and  then  it  is 
up  to  you  to  sell  them  an  outfit  with 
which  to  make  the  photographs. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Xo.  3-A 
Autographic  Kodak  would  fill  the 
bill  admirably. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  open  up 
some  more  new  business,  and  you 
will  find  your  i)rospects  in  a  recep- 
tive mood  because  you  start  1)\' 
doing  them  a  favor. 


After  the  Sale 

To  realize  more  on  your  invest- 
ment in  yourself  you  will  have  to 
make  yourself  worth  more  to  your 
employer.  Here  are  a  few  good 
pointers  from  Playthings. 

"It  is  possible  during  the  interval 
after  the  sale  is  made,  to  establish 
in  the  minds  of  your  patrons  a 
strong  feeling  of  good  will  for  the 
store. 

"By  the  term  'interval  after  the 
sale'  we  mean  the  time  between 
when  the  customer  has  assented  to 
the  purchase  of  the  goods  and  when 
she  received  her  change  or  package. 
"This  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
introduction  of  new  merchandise 
and  it  is  important  that  this  oppor- 
tunity be  taken  advantage  of. 

"The  introduction  of  new  mer- 
chandise should  be  done  with  the 
idea  that  you  are  taking  advantage 
of  a  moment  or  two  of  a  waiting 
period  to  show  your  customer  some- 
thing with  which  perhaps  she  is  not 
familiar.  Never  be  insistent  about 
it ;  use  your  best  manner,  your  polit- 
est and  most  gracious  tones. 

"Your  customer  will  listen  to  you 
and  will  look  at  your  goods  if  you 
bring  them  before  her  in  the  right 
way.  and  it  is  your  duty  to  study  out 
the  right  way  for  you  to  present  the 
merchandise  in  your  section. 

"After  completing  a  sale  never  go 
away  and  leave  a  customer,  unless 
it  is  to  wait  upon  another  who  is 
there  and  needing  attention,  and 
then  excuse  yourself  politely  and 
tell  your  customer  why  you  are 
leavinu"  her." 


A    pleasant    smile   has   helped    to 
many  a  sale. 
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MY  DAD  SAYS, 

The  bosses  diary 
as  kept  by  his  son 


7;//v  10 — ]My  dad  said  to-night 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  peo- 
ple— those  who  want  the  earth  with 
a  fence  around  it  and  those  wlio 
ain't  so  blamed  particular  about 
the  fence.  ^ly  dad  seemed  to  think 
that  this  was  a  good  one  and  so 
I  showed  him  my  report  card  be- 
cause I  got  to  do  it  some  time  so 
that  he  can  sign  it  and  he  said  Ed- 
ward when  I  was  your  age  I  used  to 
get  90  in  everything  except  arithme- 
tick  and  I  used  to  get  100  in  arith- 
metick  and  here  is  a  son  of  mine 
with  nothing  higher  than  70  on  his 
card.  I  didn't  say  anything  but  I 
am  quite  a  thinker  and  I  got  to 
thinking  about  it  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve my  dad  used  to  get  100  in 
arithmetick  only  you  can't  tell  be- 
cause every  time  I  go  to  him  with 
an  example  he  says  to  ask  mother 
because  his  head  aches.  And  mother 
don't  seem  to  be  no  star  either  but 
you  can't  tell  about  her  either  be- 
cause she  always  says  that  she  could 
do  it  by  algebra  easy  enough  but 
that  algebra  ain't  arithmetick  and 
that  she  can't  see  why  a  simple  little 
problem  like  that  ought  to  bother 
me  anyway.  But  they  don't  fool 
me  Yo  the  time. 

July  28 — My  dad  says  that  he 
has  a  fella  working  for  him  who 
has  a  chronic  case  of  measles  with 
the  accent  on  the  me.  This  fella 
stays  up  late  nights  so  he  can  have 
more  time  together.  My  dad  said 
that  self  confidence  is  a  good  thing 
but  that  conceit  and  self  confidence 
are  two  entirely  different  animals. 
He  says  for  the  self  confident  man 
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that  there  ain't  no  such  word  as 
can't  in  the  dictionary  but  that  for 
the  conceited  man  there  ain't  no 
words  there  at  all  except  the  per- 
sonal pronoun.  He  said  that  a  con- 
ceited man  never  stops  to  read  the 
directions  and  so  he's  always  rub- 
bing people  the  wrong  way.  And 
he  says  that  about  the  only  time  you 
can  get  team  work  with  a  man  like 
that  around  is  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  people  get  together  and  cuss  the 
conceited  fella  out. 

At  such  times,  he  said,  the  har- 
monious workings  is  a  beautiful 
thing  to  see.  He  said  that  a  con- 
ceited salesman  ain't  so  good  as  he 
ought  to  be  because  he's  too  busy 
thinking  about  himself  and  the  rest 
f)f  the  salesmen  ain't  so  good  as 
they  ought  to  be  because  they  are 
taking  up  so  much  time  reminding 
each  other  that  one  of  these  davs 
they're  going  to  tell  that  swell  head 
just  what  they  think  of  him. 

Aly  dad  said  that  conceit  is  the 
gift  of  fooling  nobodv  but  vourself. 


Your  Silent 
Helper— 

''Kodaker/' 


Be  sure  to  fill  out  the  | 

Subscript  1 071  I 

Blank  I 

after  every  camera  sale  | 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman, 
it  isnt  a  Kodak. 
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WHERE  do  you  buy  your  groceries, 
your  shoes,  your  coal? 

"How    does    a    merchant    get 
your  business? 

"By   offering  you   good   merchandise? 

"This  is  less  than  half  the  reason. 

"Besides  good  merchandise,  he  must 
give  good  service.  The  goods  alone  will 
not  keep  you  a  customer. 

"The  service  will. 

"You  will  not  continue  to  patronize  a 
grouch. 

"You  will  not  buy  from  a  store  which 
does  not  show  you  that  it  wants  to  please 
you. 

"If  one  grocer  is  not  prompt,  is  not 
courteous,  is  not  interested  in  your  trade, 
you  go  elsewhere. 

"If  you  do  not  like  the  way  you're 
treated  by  a  grocer,  a  railroad  or  a  hotel, 
you  go    on  to  another. 

"And  you  will  continue  to  do  business 
where  you  get  service. 

"Therefore,  study  graciousness,  cheer- 
fulness and  promptness. 

"For  these  things  make  good  service. 

"Do  unto  our  patrons  as  you  want 
your  grocer,  your  shoe  man.  your  coal 
man  to  do  unto  you." 

— S  la  tier  Salcsiiiaiisltif'. 
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Food  for  Thoughit 


There  are  two  classes  of  employees :  those 
who  keep  one  eye  on  the  clock  and  both  ears 
pricked  up  to  hear  the  first  toot  of  the  closing 
time  whistle ;  those  in  the  other  class  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  Boss'  job,  figuring  some  day  to  make 
it  their  job. 

And  the  Boss  has  some  job — don't  you  ever 
forget  that.  And  another  thing:  the  Boss  knows 
just  to  which  of  the  above  two  classes  each  of  his 
employees  belongs — and  don't  }T)U  forget  that, 
either.  He  sometimes  feels  that  he  has  to  put 
up  with  some  of  those  in  the  first  class,  but  it 
is  never  permanent,  that  feeling  isn't.  And  when 
he  notes  here  and  there  a  chap  that  is  studying 
for  the  bigger  job — the  fellows  that  are  earnestly 
trying  to  help  him  solve  his  problems,  and  to  help 
lighten  his  burdens,  and  to  be  ready  to  step  into 
his  shoes,  fully,  prepared,  should  occasion  arise, 
it  gives  him  renewed  strength  and  courage. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  Boss  has 
to  carr}-  all  your  business  burdens  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  that  he  must  make  good  to  make  your 
job  possible? 

Give  a  thought  to  the  Boss ;  it  will  pay  divi- 
dends. 
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Between  Us 

K.  Salesman !  We  are  counting 
on  your  personal  assistance  in  mak- 
ing a  new  record  for  the  two-month 
period — November  and  December. 
Each  year  sees  a  sizeable  increase 
in  the  number  of  amateur  photogra- 
phers, due  to  the  combination  of  Ko- 
dak advertising  with  your  personal 
effort  in  the  face-to-face  meetings 
across  the  counter,  and  we  aim  to 
make  the  two  last  months  of  1917 
better  in  camera  sales  than  any  other 
corresponding  period. 

Maybe  you  are  located  in  a  small 
city  or  in  a  rural  community  and 
figure  that  your  personal  eft'orts  will 
not  avail  much  in  the  aggregate. 
Such  figuring  is  altogether  off,  be- 
cause we  need  hardly  tell  you  that 
the  success  of  the  Kodak  Company 
is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  products  in  stores 
just  like  the  one  in  which  you  work. 
Dig  store  or  little  store,  each. plays 
a  part  in  the  Kodak  scheme  of 
things. 

\\  hat  are  the  possibilities  of  at- 
taining the  mark  we  wish  to  reach  ? 
Here's  the  general  answer :  Unem- 
]iloyment  is  a  thing  unknown  in  the 
l)igger  places  and  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  have  unheard  of  pros- 
pects because  of  the  tremendously 
valuable  crops  with  which  the  Do- 
minion has  been  blessed.  The  West 
will  get  two  hundred  iiiillion  dollars 
more  for  its  1917  grain  crop  than 
it  did  for  1916.  In  Ontario  and 
Eastern  Canada  generally,  the  farm- 
ers  have   less   tn  complain   of   than 


ever  before.     So  much  for  the  pos- 
sibilities. 

The  reason  why  you  should  use 
every  effort  to  make  November  and 
December  next  break  all  records  for 
camera  sales  in  your  store  is  the 
time-honored  but  everlastingly  true 
"because."  Every  camera  sale  means 
the  creation  of  a  healthily  increas- 
ing demand  for  films  and  papers 
and  general  photographic  supplies. 
A  camera  sold  means  a  decent  im- 
mediate profit,  then  profits  in  series. 
The  Boss,  naturally,  likes  you  to  sell 
the  goods  that  will  pull  the  largest 
train  of  profits. 

It's  hardly  proper  for  us  to  indulge 
in  comparisons,  but  you  just  think 
it  over  and  see  if  there's  any  line  in 
the  store  that's  more  deserving  of 
pushing  on  this  score. 

This  is  the  opportune  time  t')  ])re- 
pare  for  the  grand  drive  you  are 
going  to  execute  in  the  seven  weeks 
immediately  preceding  Christmas. 
No — it's  not  a  bit  too  soon  for  you 
to  be  laying  the  plans  you  will  then 
be  working. 

For  the  Doctors  and  Dentists 

Seed  N-Ra\-  t'lates  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  considerable  business. 
They  are  unexcelled  for  speed, 
gradation  and  uniformity,  while  the 
emulsion  remains  firm  even  under 
most  trying  conditions  of  use. 

Eastman  Dental  N-Ray  Films  are 
the  leaders  in  this  field. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to 
find  out  who  are  the  users  of  these 
good'-  and   to  get  their  business. 
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A  Picture  with  a  Purpose 


Back  of  every  picture  there's  a 
purpose,  but  it  quite  often  happens 
that  what  appears  at  first  sight  to 
be  the  main  purpose  is  in  reaHty  of 
subordinate  importance. 

The  purpose  of  the  picture  above 
is  at  first  sight  to  show  you  the  in- 
terior of  the  Kodak  Booth  at  the 
recently  held  Toronto  Fair,  but  in 
reahty  we  are  prompted  to  show 
that  picture  because  the  display  of 
enlargements  confirmed  us — if  we 
needed  any  confirmation — in  the  be- 
lief that  the  greatest  unsatisfied 
want  among  amateur  photographers 
is  for  large  pictures  from  their 
small  negatives. 

Had  you  been  able  to  listen  for 
half  an  hour  to  the  comments  of 
visitors  at  the  Booth,  you'd  have 
gone  home  fired  with  the  determina- 
tion to  provide  for  your  customers 


the  large  pictures  they  so  mucli  de- 
sire from  their  small  films. 

And  be  not  unmindful  of  the 
highl}-  important  fact  that  your 
efi^orts  to  satisfy  your  cnstumers' 
desires  in  this  direction  will  be 
amply  rewarded  by  a  host  of  high- 
ly profitable  sales.  In  most  cases, 
little  effort  is  needed  save  a  tactful 
reminder  to  each  customer  from 
time  to  time.  The  best  of  us  forget 
once  in  a  while,  but  you  should 
cultivate  the  habit  of  bringing  en- 
largements to  the  fore  at  every  pos- 
sible opi)ortunity  in  your  conversa- 
tions with  customers. 

Some  of  your  customers  will  wish 
to  do  their  own  work,  and  you  can 
meet  their  wishes  fully  b}'  a  demon- 
stration of  the  simplicity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Brownie  Enlarging 
Cameras.  If  you  are  not  quite  as 
familiar  with  these  Enlargers  as  vou 
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should  be,  make  sure  you  read  the 
manual  and  know  your  subject  be- 
fore you  attempt  to  demonstrate, 
thereby  avoiding  any  confidence- 
destroying  pauses. 

Other  customers  may  like  to  have 
the  enlargements  made  for  them, 
and  the  Finishing  Department  will 
take  care  of  such  cases  to  the  gen- 
eral advantage.  But  whether  your 
customers  do  their  own  enlarging  or 
have  it  done  for  them,  do  all  in  your 
power  to  encourage  and  satisfy  their 
I(!»nging  for  large  pictures,  because 
it  is  mighty  profitable  so  to  do. 


Snapshot  Caught  ^^U"  Boat 

Titled  Eiifjlisliinaii  Located  Subiiia- 
rinc  Accidentally — Rezi'arded. 

"^'ou  can't  catch  a  submarine  by 
putting  salt  on  its  tail — but  you  can 
by  using  a  camera.  At  least,  that  is 
the  recipe  of  Lord  and  Lady  Eger- 
ton.  The  story  has  just  reached 
Rome  in  a  letter  from  Ireland. 

Recently  Lord  and  Lady  Egerton 
were  holidaying  on  the  Irish  coast. 
While  strolling  along  the  rocky 
shore  his  lordship  decided  to  take 
a  dip  in  the  briny. 

Lady  Egerton  was  carrying  her 
Kodak  at  the  time  and  in  a  spirit  of 
play  snapped  him,  as  he  cavorted  in 
the  waler.  Thereupon  a  suspicious 
otticer  on  patrol  pounced  upon  the 
cou]ile.  Of  course,  they  told  who 
they  were,  but  nevertheless  the 
camera  was  seized.  Their  names 
and  address  were  also  reciirded  for 
the  authorities. 

Afterward,  the  titled  i)air  in  fear 
and  trembling  waited  for  something 
to  hapi)en.  They  weren't  sure  whe- 
ther imprisonment  or  fines  or  both, 
for  ])hotographing  in  "forbidden 
areas"  stared  them  in  the  face. 

Then  came  the  letter  from  a  high 
l>riii-li  MtTicial,  enclosing  a  check  for 


$500.  It  was  Lady  Egerton's  bonus 
for  the  capture  of  a  German  sub- 
marine. 

Weak  with  wonder  her  ladyship 
read  the  glad  tidings.  Afterward 
she  gave  the  money  to  a  war  charity, 
it  is  said. 

\\'hen  developed  by  the  authori- 
ties, the  film  had  shown  up  two  con- 
spicuous objects.  One  was  Lord 
Egerton  in  his  watery  garments  and 
the  other  a  hostile  submarine's  peri- 
scope. The  British  chasers  started 
out  for  their  unconscious  prey.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story,  they  rounded 
it  up  before  it  could  say  "Jack 
Robinson." 


Look  Around   You 

(ilancing  through  a  recent  issue 
of  the  house  organ  of  the  Todd 
Protectograph  Company,  manufac- 
turers of  check-protecting  devices, 
we  ran  across  the  following:  'An 
important  part  of  Mr.  Bonner's 
equipment  is  a  Kodak  with  a  special 
lens  with  which  he  photographs  all 
the  raised  checks  he  locates  in  every 
territory  he  finds  himself  in." 

Just  as  we  had  finished  reading 
this  we  received  a  call  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  one  of  the  largest 
outdoor  display  sign  companies  in 
the  country.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation he  remarked  that  the  Au- 
tographic Kodak  is  a  godsend  in  his 
business,  as  all  new  signs  have  to  be 
photographed,  sometimes  several 
liundred  per  month,  and  the  Auto- 
graphic record  giving  date  and  loca- 
tion absolutely  prevents  confusion 
or  error. 

II  ere  are  two  more  unexpected 
business  uses  for  the  Kodak,  and 
others  e(|ually  important  all  around. 
The  live  salesman  studying  the 
other  man's  business  can  find  many 
opportunities  for  the  use  of  his 
iroods.     Look  around  vou. 
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Confessions 
/  ^  Salesman 


OX'CE  upon  a  time  a  fish  taught 
me  a-  good  lesson  in  Salesman- 
ship. You  see  it  was  this  way :  I 
was  working  for  a  man  who  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  trout  fisherman, 
and  he  had  been  after  one  particular 
old  "sockdolager"  of  a  trout  in  a 
nearby  mountain  stream  for  several 
seasons,  with  no  results  other  than 
an  occasional  scornful  flick  of  the 
tail  from  friend  trout. 

My  boss  had  tenacity,  time  and 
money,  and  he  did  want  that  trout, 
so  he  set  about  his  capture  in  a 
thoroughly  businesslike  manner. 
He  had  tried  and  tried  again  every- 
thing he  had  in  his  tackle  box;  he 
had  tried  to  sell  that  trout  the  best 
the  market  attorded,  but  Mr.  Trout 
was  seemingly  satiated,  though  he 
certainly  did  eat  and  must  have  a 
preference  for  some  particular 
provender. 

So  the  boss  kept  on  trying,  and 
one  day  late  in  the  afternoon  he 
heard  a  mighty  splash,  and  saw  Mr. 
Trout  just  miss  a  peculiar  looking 
insect :  he  could  not  capture  the  bug 
nor  find  another  one  like  it,  but  he 
had  had  a  fairly  good  look  at  it,  so 
he  set  his  wits  to  work.  He  pon- 
dered over  the  matter  that  evening, 
and  the  next  morning  called  me  into 
his  otTice  and  asked  me  to  find  and 
purchase  for  him  a  certain  type  of 
game  cock. 

I  was  used  to  unusual  requests 
and  so  set  out  to  find  the  rooster. 
I    found   him    after    a   considerable 
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search  and  brought  him  to  the  boss. 
He  took  the  rooster  under  his  arm, 
pulled  out  a  few  feathers  from  his 
breast  and  wings,  and  then  said  I 
could  have  the  bird. 

Noticing  the  peculiar  expression 
on  my  face  he  told  me  of  the  trout 
and  how  he  planned  to  tie  a  particu- 
lar fl}-  that  would  land  him — now 
this  is  a  strictly  true  and  moral  tale 
— he  made  the  fly  and  he  caught 
that  trout. 

Xow  here  is  where  my  lesson 
came  in  :  an  exceedingly  good  cus- 
tomer of  the  house  was  building  a 
new  home  and  I  was  most  anxious 
to  land  the  order  for  the  furnish- 
ings. I  had  had  several  conferences 
and  had  shown  the  lady  and  her 
husband  through  our  stocks  several 
times  without  arousing  much  en- 
thusiasm on  their  part. 

I  had  used  everything  in  my 
tackle  box  and  hadn't  landed,  but 
the  boss  and  his  trout  set  me  think- 
ing— if  the  boss  had  made  his  catch 
with  something  different  it  seemed 
logical  that  I  could  succeed  in  the 
same  way.  I  worded  several  long 
and  expensive  telegrams  to  friends 
of  mine  in  decorating  shops  in  Xew 
York  and  Chicago,  and  shortly  re- 
ceived a  bundle  of  sketches,  color 
schemes  and  samples  of  new  wall 
and  upholstery  fabrics — real  de- 
luxe stuft'. 

I  promptly  got  in  touch  with  my 
prospects  and  this  time  got  a  strong 
nibble  as  thev  were  naturally  much 
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impressed  with  the  unusual  interest 
we  displayed,  and  I  finally  landed 
the  order. 

There  was  a  buyer  for  a  big  con- 
cern which  used  a  lot  of  photo- 
graphic materials,  and  we  wanted 
that  house  for  a  customer  badly. 

Some  way  or  another  we  never 
could  make  an  impression  on  Mr. 
Buyer,  and  another  house  that  could 
not  begin  to  give  the  service  our 
house  could  was  getting  the  busi- 
ness. 

I  had  called  on  him  dozens  of 
times  and  had  always  found  him 
chilly  and  non-committal. 

One  day  while  in  his  office  I 
reached  in  my  pocket  for  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  upon  removing  it,  out 
popped  a  golf  ball  which  rolled  clat- 
tering over  the  floor. 

At  the  sound  he  pricked  up  his 
ears  like  a  horse  who  had  heard  of 
oats  but  had  never  seen  any,  and  as 
I  recovered  the  ball  he  took  it  out 
of  my  hand,  and  soon  we  were 
deeply  immersed  in  golf  lore.  At 
last  here  was  a  point  of  contact — 
by  accident — I  made  an  engagement 
to  play  over  one  of  the  local  courses 
with  him  and  we  soon  became  very 
good  friends. 

I  made  it  a  point  not  to  talk  busi- 
ness with  him,  but  was  not  sur- 
prised some  months  later  to  find  a 
good  fat  order  from  him  in  a  morn- 
ing's mail. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
catching  of  trout  and  customers. 
There  are  times  when  the  trout  are 
hungry  and  when  they  will  rise  to 
almost  an}-  lure  ;  again  they  will  be 
most  fastidious  and  possibly  scorn 
everything  you  may  offer. 

It  is  just  so  with  human  beings, 
and  you  can  learn  many  a  good  les- 
son in  the  art  of  selling  with  a 
trout  rod  and  tackle. 

Every  store  wants  more  business. 
and  everv  store  knows  of  customers 


it  should  have  who  go  elsewhere  to 
purchase. 

They  can  be  made  to  come  to 
your  store  if  you  study  their  in- 
dividual needs  and  peculiarities  and 
then  go  after  them  scientificallv. 


Date  Them  All 

A  number  of  years  ago,  while  re- 
siding in  another  city,  I  made  a 
number  of  photographs  for  a  rail- 
road company  in  connection  with 
certain  right  of  way  proceedings, 
received  my  pay  for  the  work  and 
promptly  proceeded  to  forget  about 
the  matter.  Xot  long  ago  I  was 
back  in  this  same  city  and  ran  into 
the  lawyer  for  the  railroad.  He 
said  he  was  mighty  glad  to  see  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  remembered  tak- 
ing the  right  of  way  photographs. 
I  replied  that  I  did.  It  seems  that 
in  subsequent  proceedings  these 
photographs  would  play  quite  an 
important  part  if  I  could  remember 
the  date  upon  which  the  negatives 
were  made,  and  make  an  affidavit 
accordingly.  ^^^elI.  I  couldn't  even 
recall  the  year,  as  it  was  one  of 
many  similar  jobs,  and  so  the  com- 
l)any  was  deprived  of  a  valuable 
point  for  the  want  of  the  exact  date. 

You  never  can  tell  when  the  date 
upon  which  some  seemingly  unim- 
portant negative  was  made,  will 
prove  of  importance.  With  the  Au- 
tographic feature  the  recording  of 
the  date  is  such  a  simple  matter,  and 
aside  from  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing when  your  negatives  were  made, 
it  may  at  any  time  be  of  real  service, 
r.et  the  habit  of  dating  every  nega- 
tive vou  make. 


The  Meridian  Calendar 


The  Boss'  business  takes  greater 
strides  forward  when  you  team  up 
with  each  of  his  other  employees 
than  when  you  rest  content  with 
pushing  your  special  end  alone. 

Meridian  Calendars  offer  a  good 
opportunity  for  bringing  into  pla} 
the  desirable  team-work,  inasmuch 
as  good  sales  over  the  counter  will 
provide  equally  as  good  business  for 
the  Finishing  Dept.,  apart  from  the 
increased    demand    that    will    ensue 
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for  papers  and  printing  supplies  gen- 
erally from  those  amateurs  who  do 
their  own  work. 

Remind  the  Boss  to  give  you  an 
early  start  in  this  Calendar  business 
and    push    them    consistently. 

For  enlargements  there  are  no 
better  mounts  than  the  InsUp  and 
the  Driiiiounf.  Your  customers 
appreciate  ciuality  and  you  have  but 
to  show  the  gfoods. 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


SAMMY,  you  will  recall  my  hav- 
ing a  "caniption'  fit  a  while  ago 
because  I  found  where  someone  had 
carelessly  tossed  a  lighted  match  out 
in  the  shipping  room. 

"A  fire  in  his  store  means  much 
more  than  the  loss  of  merchandise 
to  the  proprietor,  and  it  behooves 
him  to  not  only  avoid  fires,  but  also 
to  have  his  books  in  such  shape  that 
should  a  fire  occur  he  can  have  his 
loss  speedily  and  accurately  adjust- 
ed by  the  insurance  company. 

"We  keep  a  pretty  up-to-date  set 
of  books  here  as  you  know,  Samm\ . 
and  they  are  placed  in  the  big  fire- 
proof safe  ever}'  night. 

"^Examination  of  our  books  at 
an}-  time  will  show  almost  exactly 
what  merchandise  we  have  in  stock, 
its  invoice  cost,  the  cost  of  our  store 
fixture-,  and  the  amount  owing  to 
us. 

"We  also  can  show  our  semi- 
annual inventories  for  the  past  ten 
years. 

"In  |)lanning  mir  accounting  svs- 
tem  I  took  ihe  advice  of  a  good  in- 
surance adjuster,  and  you  will  find 
systematically  kept  accounts  under 
the  following  heads,  to  facilitate  ad- 
justmcm   in  case  of  fire  loss: 

"Mcirliaiidisc  :  To  this  account 
is  charged  all  goods  received  into 
the  store  at  invoice  price :  and  all 
goods  leaving  the  store  credited  at 
the  selling  price. 

"Mcrcliaiidisc  PitrcJiasc  .h-couiits: 
Kept  with  each  concern  from  whom 


goods  are  purchased,  to  which  is 
credited  the  amount  of  each  invoice 
of  goods  received,  and  to  which  all 
payments  on  accounts  of  such  mer- 
chandise, discounts  and  goods  re- 
turned are  debited. 

"Customer  Credit  Sales  Aceounts: 
Comprising  accounts  opened  with 
each  customer,  to  which  are  debited 
all  goods  sold  on  credit,  and  to 
which  all  payments  on  account  of 
goods  and  returned  goods  are  cred- 
ited. 

"Cash  Sales:  The  amount  of  each 
day's  cash  sales  is  kept  in  the  cash 
book. 

"Freight  and  Drayage:  A  separ- 
ate account  of  these  items  is  kept 
in  the  ledger. 

"Consigned  Merchandise  Ac- 
count: You  know,  Sam,  that  the 
ordinary  insurance  policy  does  not 
cover  goods  on  consignment,  unless 
such  insurance  is  specifically  men- 
tioned, so  I  carry  this  as  a  special 
ledger  account. 

"If  we  carried  any  considerable 
amount  of  goods  on  consignment  I 
would  keep  separate  accounts,  ex- 
tending to  cash  and  credit  sales, 
commissions,  and  all  transactions 
relative  to  the  handling  of  such  con- 
signed goods. 

".Mmost  every  insurance  adjuster 
will  tell  }ou,  Sam.  that  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  prom])t  and  eflfective 
settling  of  claims  is  due  to  improper 
or  inadequate  bookkeeping  on  the 
part  of  the  insured. 
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"Here  are  a  few  more  things  to 
remember,  Sam:  Property  insured 
in  our  store  is  not  insured  if  it  is 
moved  to  another.  If  it  is  insured 
as  located  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
it  is  in  a  loft,  or  upper  story  of  a 
building,  it  is  not  insured.  You  can 
not  even  move  it  next  door  without 
voiding  the  insurance,  unless  you 
get  the  consent  of  the  issuing  insur- 
ance companies. 

"The  usual  fire  insurance  policy  is 
written  for  a  term  beginning  on  a 
certain  day  at  noon,  and  expiring  at 
noon  of  the  day  at  the  end  of  the 
period. 

■'Xow.  Sammy,  if  I  have  a  fire 
starting  five  minutes  after  noon  of 
the  day  when  m\-  policy  expires.  I 
am  not  protected  no  matter  how 
good  my  intentions  were  to  renew 
my  insurance,  or  if  I  had  left  it  up 
to  the  agent  and  he  had  neglected  it. 

"While  most  insurance  agencies 
are  very  particular  in  keeping  track 
of  the  expiration  of  policies  and  in 
seeing  to  it  that  they  are  renewed,  I 
take  no  chances.  I  keep  a  record  of 
all  my  policies,  and  place  a  card  in 
the  daily  tickler  on  my  desk,  which 
comes  to  the  front  one  week  before 
the  expiration  of  each  policy. . 

"Many  insurance  policies,  Sam, 
have  a  number  of  clauses  printed  in 
very  small  type,  and  these  are  the 
clauses  you  want  to  read  with  extra 
care. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  infer,  Sam,  that 
any  reputable  insuring  company  will 
take  unfair  advantage,  but  they  all 
will  protect  themselves  to  the  limit. 

"If  you  do  not  read  your  policy 
carefully,  and  have  fully  explained 
to  you  any  clauses  you  do  not  un- 
derstand, you  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  yourself  if  you  suflfer  loss  and 
find  your  insurance  does  not  protect 
you. 

"A  friend  of  mine  took  out  some 
insurance  on  his  automobile  a  while 
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ago,  covering  fire,  theft  and  acci- 
dents. He  backed  into  a  tree  rather 
violently,  and  when  he  put  in  a 
damage  claim  with  his  insurance 
company,  he  was  much  surprised  to 
find  that  his  policy  did  not  cover 
such  damage. 

"Insurance  is  naturally  a  some- 
what complex  proposition,  as  it  cov- 
ers such  a  wide  field,  and  many  pol- 
icies covering  a  number  of  different 
features  are  written. 

"I  have  always  found  it  advisable 
when  contemplating  new  insurance 
or  the  renewal  of  expirations,  to 
talk  the  matter  over  most  thorough- 
ly with  my  agent,  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
securing  the  greatest  protection  at 
the  minimum  cost,  and  I  have  al- 
ways found  the  agents  most  willing 
to  render  me  such  service." 


Kodakery  for  November 

The  first  article.  "The  Wonder 
Year,"  deals  with  the  wonderful 
photographic  possibilities  of  the 
present  time,  and  is  splendidh'  illus- 
trated. 

The  amateur  is  ever  fascinated 
by  reflection  pictures,  and  "Reflec- 
tions in  Water"  inform  him  con- 
cisely how  best  to  secure  results. 

"A  Flashlight  Story"  tells  how 
and  why ;  the  illustrations  and  dia- 
grams show  clearly  the  way. 

"Water  J\Iarks  on  Negatives" 
tells  how  to  avoid  and  remove  these 
detriments  to  good  negatives. 

Dr.  ]\Iees  has  a  splendidly  written 
and  illustrated  article  on  "Hala- 
tion," an  entirely  new  presentation 
of  this  important  subject. 

"Drying  Negatives"  informs  us 
the  easiest  and  best  methods. 

The  illustrations  in  general :  up 
to  "Kodakery"  standards — an  un- 
usually good  number  all  through. 
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The  Primary  Page 

for-fhe  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


REAlOMXCx  the  back  from  a 
Kodak  equipped  with  an  R.  R. 
Lens  and  placing  a  sheet  of  ground 
glass  across  the  film  opening,  you 
will  observe  upon  focusing  the  cam- 
era that  the  image  or  view  covers 
the  full  size  of  the  film. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  camera  is 
one  using  a  Zy^  x  4^4  fiii^-  Xow 
if  you  should  take  this  same  lens 
and  fit  it  to  a  larger  camera,  say 
an  11  X  14,  you  will  find  upon  focus- 
ing sharply  that  you  would  have  a 
circular  image  about  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter ;  beyond  this  cir- 
cle the  image  would  not  extend  and 
there  would  be  no  light  outside  its 
limits. 

This  circular  image  indicates  the 
covering  pozver  of  the  lens.  It  will 
cover  fully  the  3%  ^  ^^4  plate  but 
not  an  11  x  14. 

If  you  examine  this  image  on  the 
focusing  screen  you  note  that  the 
definition  is  much  better  in  the  cen- 
ter than  at  the  edges ;  also,  that  the 
image  is  brighter  in  the  center  than 
at  the  edges.  The  definition  falls 
off  towards  the  edges  of  the  image, 
because  the  lens  is  not  corrected  for 
astigmatism  and  curvature  of  field. 

If  you  stop  the  lens  down  to  /.  16 
or  /.  22,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
sharpness  will  be  produced  up  to 
the  edges  of  the  image ;  but  no  mat- 
ter how  much  you  may  stop  down 
you  can  not  increase  the  size  of  the 
disc,  or  in  other  words,  the  circle  of 
illumination. 


You  will  also  find  that  when 
stopped  down  the  brightness  of  the 
image  is  more  greatly  equalized  be- 
tween the  center  and  the  edges. 
Xow  to  find  out  why  this  is  so,  open 
the  lens  to  its  full  aperture,  and  re- 
moving the  ground  glass,  place  your 
eye  (one  eye  only,  closing  the 
other  )  opposite  the  lens.  You  will 
note  that  from  this  position  the  full 
aperture  appears  as  a  circle.  Now 
move  the  eye  slowly  towards  one 
corner  of  the  camera  back  and  you 
will  see  the  circular  shape  gradually 
turn  to  an  ellipse,  which  soon,  ow- 
ing to  the  ends  of  the  lens  barrel  in- 
terfering, become  narrower  and 
more  elongated,  until  before  the  eye 
reaches  the  corner  of  the  camera 
back  no  direct  light  can  be  seen. 

The  quantity  of  light  received  by 
any  portion  of  the  film  is  of  course 
proportional  to  the  size  of  aperture 
as  seen  from  that  position. 

When  the  eye  can  see  no  direct 
light  you  have  reached  that  part  of 
the  film  onto  which  the  lens  projects 
no  image. 

Xow  repeat  the  operation  with 
the  lens  stopped  down  to  /.  22,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  eye  can  be 
moved  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  centre  towards  the  corner  be- 
fore any  part  of  the  small  circle  of 
light  seen  through  the  /.  22  aper- 
ture is  obstructed  by  the  lens  mount. 

Right  here  is  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a  little  explanation 
as  to  wide  angle  lenses. 
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From  the  foregoing  experiment 
it  is  quite  clear  that  if  a  lens  is  to 
have  great  covering  power  its  barrel 
or  mounting  must  be  short.  In 
other  words,  the  two  glasses,  the 
front  and  back  combinations,  must 
be  mounted  close  together. 

If  you  will  compare  an  ordinary 
R.  R.  Lens  with  a  wide  angle  R.  R. 
Lens  you  will  see  that  this  is  what 
the  maker  does. 

The  close  mount,  however,  tends 
to  increase  curvature  of  the  field,  so 
in  order  to  prevent  the  photogra- 
pher from  using  the  lens  at  too  large 
an  aperture  and  then  blaming  it  for 
poor  marginal  definition,  Stop  /.  16 
is  usually  the  largest  one  provided. 

Practically  all  of  the  modern  an- 
astigmats  have  their  combinations 
mounted  close  together  in  a  short 
barrel,  and  consequently  have  great 
covering  power ;  but  as  with  them 
both  astigmatism  and  curvature  of 
field  are  practically  eliminated,  the 
larger  apertures  are  available  even 
to  /.  6. 

A  question  so  often  asked :  what 
size  plate  will  the  lens  cover?  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  lens  from  the  3^4 
X  4^  camera,  and  again  measure 
its  circle  of  illumination  on  the  11  x 
14  ground  glass.  \\'e  find  this  circle 
to  be  about  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
so  we  draw  a  circle  of  this  size  on 
a  sheet  of  paper. 

The  lens  will  then  cover  any  plate 
Avhich  can  be  laid  inside  this  circle. 

A  5  x  7  plate  will  extend  beyond 
it  at  each  corner,  so  the  lens  will  not 
cover  a  plate  of  that  size. 

A  4  X  5  plate  will  go  inside  the 
circle  so  you  see  the  lens  will  cover 
anv  size  plate  up  to  and  including 
4  X  5. 

Now  to  make  another  point  clear, 
raise  the  front  of  the  11  x  14  cam- 
era and  you  will  note  that  the  circle 
of  illumination  is  raised  at  the  same 
time. 
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So  you  see  that  there  must  be  an 
excess  of  covering  power  in  order 
to  adjust  the  image  on  the  plate 
when  necessary  to  cut  out  fore- 
ground or  an  excess  of  sky  line. 

Without  this  reserve  of  covering 
power  when  using  the  rising  front 
dark  corners  would  appear  in  the 
sky  of  the  picture. 

\\'ith  the  older  types  of  lenses  the 
focal  length  had  much  to  do  with  re- 
lation to  covering  power,  and  it  is 
with  this  type  of  lens  that  the  focal 
length  must  not  be  less  than  the 
diagonal  of  the  plate. 


>^ 


Error  in  Kodakery 
for  August 

On  page  31  of  the  number  named, 
the  prices  for  the  Brownie  Enlarg- 
ing Cameras  were  incorrectly  stated. 
Please  note  and  advise  your  custom- 
ers that  the  following,  as  given  on 
page  47  of  the  Kodak  Catalogue, 
are  the  right  prices : 

V.P.K.   Enlarging   Camera S2.(X) 

Xo.  2  Brownie    P.    C.    Enlarging 

Camera    2.00 

Xo.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera.  2.50 
Xo.  3  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera.  3.50 
X'o.  4  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera.   4.00 


Query 

You  advise  against  oiling  a  shut- 
ter if  it  sticks — zchyf 

Photographic  shutters  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  require  no  oil. 

If  oiled,  a  gum  will  form  in  a 
short  while  and  make  the  shutter 
stick  worse  than  ever.  Shutters 
stick  usually  from  being  jarred  out 
of  true  or  else  from  corrosion,  and 
should  be  entrusted  to  experts  only 
for  repair. 
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The  Ten  Commandments 
of  Salesmanship 

By  Dr.   Frank  Crane 

Copyright,  1916,  by  Frank  Crane 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  an  article 
on  "Salesmanship  from  a  Con- 
sumer's Standpoint."  I  have  re- 
ceived so  many  requests  from  busi- 
ness houses  to  republish  this  that  I 
have  decided  to  rewrite  it,  make  it 
more  concise,  and  cast  it  in  the  form 
of  Ten  Commandments. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
commandments  are  supposed  to 
come  from  the  consumer,  and  not 
from  the  sales  expert.  If  you  want 
to  sell  me  or  any  other  buyer  goods, 
therefore,  we  pray  you  to  keep 
these  commandments. 

I.  Be  Agreeable.  Other  things 
being  equal,  I  go  to  the  store  where 
the  clerks  try  to  please  me.  I  buy 
clothing,  typewriters,  and  automo- 
biles of  the  man  who  acts  as  though 
he  likes  me.  Exert  yourself  to  make 
a  pleasing  impression  on  me,  please. 
I  appreciate  it.  Hence,  dress  well. 
Untid}-  clothes  mean  you  don't  care 
what  I  think  of  your  appearance. 
But  don't  dress  too  well.  That  gives 
you  an  air  of  showing  off.  Dress 
just  right.  If  you  don't  know  how, 
find  out.  Cultivate  a  pleasing  voice. 
Learn  to  converse  entertainingly. 
Cut  out  all  mannerisms.  Give  me 
the  im])ression  of  a  gentleman,  hon- 
est, square,  anxious  to  please,  and 
good  naturcd. 

-'.  Know  ]'our  Goods.  Don't  let 
there  be  any  (juestion  I  can  ask  you 
relative  to  the  manufacture,  history, 
distribution,  or  uses  of  what  you 
have  to  sell  that  you  cannot  answer. 
If  you're  selling  typewriters,  know 
all  about  all  the  kinds.  If  you're 
selling  coffee,  find  out  all  aI)out 
where  all  sorts  of  coffee  come  from, 
and  all  the  points  about  them.     Put 


in  your  spare  time  making  of  your- 
self an  encyclopedia  of  information 
about  your  goods. 

?.  Don't  Argue.  Go  with  me  in 
your  talk,  not  against  me.  Lean, 
don't  oppose.  Don't  show  me  where 
I  am  wrong.  Dodge  a  square  issue, 
and  show  me  wherein  you  are  right. 
Suggest.  Don't  antagonize.  Argu- 
ment as  a  rule  results  in  irritation, 
not  conviction. 

4.  Make  Things  Plain.  Don't  use 
any  words  I  don't  understand.  You 
can  explain  the  most  complicated 
matter  to  a  washwoman  if  you 
know  your  subject  perfectly  and 
practise  using  simple  language. 
Don't  air  your  technical  knowledge 
and  try  to  impress  me.  I  want  to  be 
flattered,  not  awed. 

5.  Tell  the  Truth.  Don't  lie,  or 
exaggerate,  or  mislead,  or  conceal. 
Let  me  feel  that  you  are  sincere, 
and  mean  every  word  you  say,  and 
that  every  statement  you  make  is 
of  par  value.  If  you  represent 
goods  that  need  lying  about,  directly 
or  indirectly,  quit.  There  are  plenty 
of  articles  that  are  straight  and  all 
right.    Sell  them. 

6.  Be  Dependable.  Even  in  small 
things  create  the  impression  that 
whatever  you  promise  is  as  much  to 
be  depended  upon  as  your  signed 
note.  If  you  make  an  appointment 
at  3  p.m.  Tuesday,  be  there  at  2.45, 
or  telegraph.  If  I  order  goods  of 
a  certain  grade,  let  them  be  found 
to  be  exactly  of  that  grade  when  I 
receive  them. 

7.  Remember  Xames  and  Faces. 
If  you  haven't  a  natural  gift  for 
this,  ac(iuire  it  (  r  get  a  little  book 
and  set  dmvn  every  day  the  names 
of  those  you  have  met,  with  their 
characteristics.  Practise  this  until 
\ou  become  exi)ert.  Xo  man  likes 
to  be  forgotten  or  to  have  you  ask 
his  name. 
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8.  Don't  Be  Egotistic.    Eliminate  Not    His  Job 

the  pronoun  I  as  much  as  possible 
from  your  vocabulary.  Talk  about 
me,  not  yourself.  Don't  tickle  your- 
self, tickle  me,  I'm  the  one  you  want 
•to  win. 


'Tm  not  supposed  to  do  that,"  said  he, 
When    an    extra    task    he    chanced    to 

see, — 
"That's   not   my   job,   and   it's   not   my 


care, 

Q.  Think  Success.  Success  be-  So  I'll  pass  it  by  and  leave  it  there." 
gins  in  the  mind.  Why  think  fifty  And  the  boss  who  gave  him  his  weekly 
cents,    when    it   is   just   as   easy   to  pay 

think    fifty    dollars?       Tell    success       Lost  more  than  his  wages  on  him  that 
stories,  not  incidents  of  failure  and  day. 

hard  luck.    Radiate  prosperity.    Feel 

prosperous.      It's    catching."    Keep      "I'm  "ot  supposed  to  do  that,"  he  said, 
VOUr  chin  UV  ''  '"That   duty   belongs   to  Jim  or  Fred." 

So  a  little  task  that  was  in  his  way, 


10.  Be  Human.  The  reason  you 
are  hired  to  sell  goods  is  that  you 
are  a  human  being.    Otherwise  vour 


That   he   could    have   handled   without 
dela\'. 

Was     left     unfinished, — the    way    was 
employer  would  have   sent  a  cata-  naved 

logue.  So  be  a  human  being,  like- 
able, engaging,  full  of  human  elec- 
tricity. For  I  patronize  as  a  rule 
the  salesman  I  like.  And    time    went    on    and    he    kept    his 


For  a   heavy   loss   that   he   could   have 
saved. 


Selling  goods  is  the  greatest  busi-  place 


'fci  fe 


ness  in  the  world.    It  takes  all  there  '""^  '^^  "^^^''^''  altered  his  easy  pace. 

is    in   a   man.      Vou-  need   to   know  -^"^l   ^^'•'^■^  remarked  on   how   well  he 

psychology,    vou    need    tact,    intelli-  knew 

gence.     self-control,     courage,     per-  '^^e  Hne  of  tasks  he  was  hired  to  do.— 

sistence  and  inexhaustible  good  hu-  ^'o''  "^'■^''  ^"'^^  '''^^  ^'^  ^"*^''"  *°  ^"•"^ 

mor.     It  is  not  a  job  for  a  second  ^''  '^''^"'^  ^°  ^^""-*  "°^  °^  •"'  concern, 

rater.      You   simply   have   to   make  p,^,t  ^here  in  his  foolish  rut  he  stayed 

good  or  go  under.  Xnd  for  all  he  did  he  was  fairly  paid, 

I     admire    a    good     salesman     be-  Hut  he  ne\  er  was  worth  a  dollar  more 

cause  I  never  W^as  able  to  sell  any-  Than  he  got  for  his  toil  when  the  week 

thing  in  my  life.     But  I'm  a  good  was  o'er. 

btiyer. — A  r:*.'     ]'ork     Clobc.         {Re-  For  he  knew  too  well  when  his  work 

printed  by  permission,  i  was  through 

And  he'd  done  all  he  was  hired  to  do. 


No/ 


"" ' I       If    you    want    to    grow    in    this    world, 

I  young  man. 

I       Vou   must   do   every  day   all   the   work 

J'  J    *    r  •  I  -''^"  '^^"' 

we  dldn  t  forget  tt—        i       if  you  rmd  a  task,  though  it's  not  your 

I  bit. 

Fill  oitt  the  I      And  it  should  be  done,  take  care  of  it. 

I       And  you'll  never  concjuer  or  rise  if  you 

ivOQ3,KGrV  i       ^°    only    the    things    you're    supposed 

to  do. 

— By  Edgar  A.  Guest  in   Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Subscription  Blank 
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Window  Pointers 

How  in  the  world  is  a  chap  who 
is  not  an  expert  window  dresser 
§oing  to  put  in  good  window  dis- 
plays ?  Well,  the  chances  are  some- 
what against  him.  but  he  can  be- 
come an  expert  by  study  and  prac- 
tice. 

To  establish  a  working  basis,  let 
us  set  down  a  few  fundamentals. 
The  purpose  of  a  window  display  is 
to  attract  the  favorable  attention  of 
the  passers-by  and  to  induce  them  to 
enter  your  store  and  to  purchase 
what  you  have  for  sale  From  this 
"we  deduce  that  the  primary  thing  \.o 
do  is  to  attract  attention.  Now. 
what  attracts  attention  ?  Sound, 
motion,  color,  form  and  odor.  We 
can  eliminate  soimd  and  odor,  leav- 
ing us  motion,  color  and  form. 

By  means  of  small  motors,  elec- 
tric fans  and  other  devices,  we  can, 
in  a  good  many  instances,  produce 
motion,  but  unless  such  motion  has 
something  directly  to  do  with  the 
goods  on  displa}'.  it  has  little  value 
in  selling  efifect.  Slowly  revolving 
stands  containing  an  assortment  of 
merchandise  will  perhaps  arrest  at- 
tention quicker  than  a  miscellaneous 
display  without  movement,  but  as 
the  revolving  stand  possesses  no  ele- 
ment of  novelty,  the  interest  will  be 
but  momentary,  and  only  in  rare  in- 
stances will  it  be  worth  its  cost  to 
install  and  operate. 

\\'e  can.  however,  in  many  ways. 
produce  the  sensation  of  motion, 
particularly  in  displays  where  wax 
figures  are  used  to  carry  out  the 
selling  idea.  This  is  accomplished 
by  posing  the  figures  in  attitudes 
suggesting  motion. 

Ju>t  a  word  of  warning  in  cases 
\vhere  wax  figures  are  employed 
and  where  it  is  intended  to  key  Ko- 
dakery  in  with  some  other  recrea- 
tion. The  warning  is,  be  sure  that 
vou  are  familiar  with  the  other  rec- 


reation so  a>  to  avoid  incongruous 
equipment  or  attire.  For  instance, 
if  you  are  suggesting  the  association 
of  the  Kodak  with  golf,  make  sure 
the  assortment  of  clubs  is  the  proper 
one;  if  your  display  is  to  suggest 
big  game  hunting,  do  not  equip  your 
sportsman  with  a  shot  gun  instead 
of  a  rifie,  and  do  not  have  your  ten- 
nis girl  with  French  heeled  shoes. 
Any  departure  from  the  correct  will 
cause  a  smile  of  derision  from  those 
who  know,  and  will  absolutely  kill 
the  selling  idea  insofar  as  they  are 
concerned. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with 
color  and  form.  All  colors  and 
shades  of  color  are  agreeable  to  the 
human  eye  provided  they  harmon- 
ize, so  it  will  be  well  to  note  a  few 
acceptable  color  combinations,  so 
here  are  some  good  two-color  com- 
binations :  Black  and  yellow  ;  black 
and  red ;  black  and  light  blue ;  black 
and  green :  black  and  orange ;  red 
and  dark  blue:  red  and  green;  red 
and  yellow  ;  light  yellow  and  dark 
blue ;  blue  and  orange.  The  fol- 
lowing three-color  effects  are  also 
acceptable :  Black,  red  and  blue ; 
black,  red  and  yellow ;  black,  yellow 
and  blue ;  black,  red  and  green ; 
black,  green  and  orange ;  black, 
orange  and  blue. 

For  the  display  of  photographic 
goods  and  equipment,  we  advise 
against  complicated  displays,  either 
in  color  or  form,  and  lean  strongly 
towards  simplicity.  For  special  oc- 
casions or  disi)lays.  it  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  know  the  acceptable  color 
combinations,  and  it  is  for  that  rea- 
son we  have  given  you  those  noted 
above.  Some  strong  contrasts  will 
agreeably  attract  the  eye,  such  as  a 
Kodak  placed  on  a  small  pedestal 
or  other  elevation  which  has  been 
draped  with  white  or  ivory  colored 
velvet   or   other    rich    fabric.      Too 
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A  Timely  Display  Suggestion 


much  color  or  too  many  col- 
ors, particularly  in  the  back- 
ground, will  weaken  your  dis- 
play, because  it  distracts  the 
eye  from  the  main  object  of 
the  display.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  in  Kodak  window 
displays,  because  most  of  the 
goods  you  display  are  sub- 
dued   in    color    and    small    in 
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size,  and  we  would  suggest 
the  use  of  but  one  color  as  a 
background.  \'elvet  lends  it- 
self particularly  well  to  Kodak 
window  displays,  not  only  be- 
cause it  gives  the  touch  of 
quality,  but  also  because  it  is 
to  be  had  in  many  appro- 
priate colors  and  can  be  used 
repeatedly. 
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"I  am  always  afraid  to  pro- 
mote a  man  who  does  not  get 
along  well  with  those  around 
him  and  cannot  work  in  har- 
mony, not  only  with  those  in 
his  own  department  but  with 
those  in  other  departments  as 
well.  That  man  will  not  get 
co-operation  from  those  un- 
der him.  They  will  not  like 
to  work  for  him,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  consequence  will  not 
be  nearly  so  great." 

—  Thomas  E.  Wilson. 
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Between  Us 


'iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiMiiii 


i                 It  was  in  a  men's  furnishini;'  shoj):  | 

I                 "Let    me    see    that    neck    scarf,    please,"  i 

I  said  the  customer.  | 

I                 '"Why   the    ])rice   i)f   that    is   two    doUars  | 

I  and   a    hah'."    replied   the   clerk    in   an   awed  | 

I  tone.  I 

I                 "I  didn't  ask  yon  the  price,  did  I?"  gently  | 

I  chided  the  customer.  I 

I                And  he  purchased  six  scarfs  at  that  price  | 

I  and   three  ten  dollar   shirts,   and   had   some  i 

I  money  left  over  at  that.  | 

I                 Moral:      Never    he    afraid    to    show    the  | 

I  higher  i)riced  goods.  | 

I                 P.  S.    If  there  was  not  a  market  for  high  | 

I  priced  goods  the  Boss  wouldn't  have  them  | 

I  in  stock.  I 
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No.  10 


New  List  Prices,  Effective  November  1st,  1917 


The  Boss  lias  probably  informed 
you  of  the  new  prices,  but  we  repeat 
them   below    for   vour   convenience. 


KODAKS 

Vest   Pocket  Autographic    Kodak    S  S.OO 

Vest  Pocket  Autographic    Kodak,  Special, 

with  K.A.  {.1.1  lens 13.50 

Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak,  Special, 

with   K.A.   f.6.9   lens    20.00 

Do.,    with    B.    &    L.    Kodak    Anastigniat 

lens,    f.6.9    2.5.00 

No.     1     Autographic    Kodak    Jr.     (Fixed 

Focus)    11.00 

No.  1   Autographic   Kodak  Jr.    (Focusing 

Model,  with  scale)    11.00 

No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Jr..  with  R.R. 

Lens 12.50 

No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Jr.,  with  K.A. 

f.7.7  lens 17.00 

No.    lA    Autographic    Kodak    Jr.    (Fixed 

Focus)    13.00 

No.   lA   Autographic   Kodak   Jr.    (Focus- 
ing Model,  with  scale)    13.00 

No.    lA    Autographic    Kodak    Jr..    with 

R.R.   lens 15.06 

No.    lA    Autographic    Kodak    Jr.,    with 

K.A.    f.7.7    lens    20.00 

No.   26  Autographic  Kodak  Jr 15.00 

No.    2C     Autographic     Kodak     Jr.,    with 

R.R.    lens    17.00 

No.    2C    Autographic    Kodak    Jr..    with 

K.A.    f.7.7    lens    22.00 

No.   lA   Autographic   Kodak    18.00 

No.    lA   Autographic    Kodak,    with    K.A. 

f.7.7.   lens    23.00 

No.    3   Autographic    Kodak    19.00 

No.  3  Autographic  Kodak,  B.  &  L,  Auto 

Shutter  and   R.R.   lens    24.00 

No.   3   Autographic   Kodak.   B.B.   Shutter 

and  K.A.  f.7.7.  lens   24.00 

No.  3A  Autographic  Kodak   22.50 

No.   3A   Autographic   Kodak   with   Kodak 

Auto   Shutter   and   R.R.   lens    27.50 

No.    3A    Autographic    Kodak,    with    B.B. 

Shutter  and    K.A.   f.7.7.   lens    27.50 

No.  3A  Autographic  Kodak,  with  Kodak 

Auto  Shutter  and   K.A.  f.7.7.   lens    .  .  .      32.50 


NO.    1    AUTOGRAPHIC    KODAK    SPECIAL. 

With  K.A.  f.6.3  lens  and  Optimo  Shut- 
ter         45.00 

With   B.   &.   L.    Kodak   Anastigniat    f.6.3 

lens.  Optimo  Shutter 50.00 

With   B.    &   L.   Special   Anastigniat    f.6.3 

lens.  Optimo  Shutter 41.00 

With    B.    &    L.    Tessar    Series  lib,  f.6.3 

lens.    Optimo   Shutter    60.00 

With    B.    &    L.    Tessar    Series    Ic.    f.4.5 

lens.    Optimo   Shutter    62.00 


NO.    lA    AUTOGRAPHIC    KODAK    SPECIAL. 

With      Kodak      Anastigmat     f.6.3      lens, 

Compur   Shutter    50.00 

With    B.    &    L.    Tessar    Series   lib,    f.6.3 

lens,   Compur  Shutter 65.00 

With     Cooke     Kodak     Anastigmat     f.6.3 

lens.    Compound    Shutter    45.00 

With   B.    &    L.    Kodak    Anastigmat   f.6.3 

lens,    Compound    Shutter    55.00 

NO.    3    AUTOGRAPHIC    KODAK   SPECIAL. 

With      Kodak      Anastigmat      f.6.3      lens, 

Compur   Shutter   50.00 

With    B.    &    L.    Tessar   Series   lib,    f.6.3. 

lens,    ComiJur    Shutter    65.00 

With     Cooke     Kodak     Anastigmat     f.6.3 

lens.   Compound  Shutter 45.00 

With   B.    &   L.   Kodak   Anastigmat   f.6.3. 

lens.    Compound    Shutter    55.00 

NO.    3A    AUTOGRAPHIC    KODAK    SPECIAL. 

With     Kodak     Anastigmat     f.6.3.     lens, 

Optimo   Shutter 60.00 

With   B.    &    L.    Kodak    Anastigmat   f.6.3 

lens.  Optimo  Shutter 72.50 

With    B.    &    L.    Tessar    Series   lib,    f.6.3 

lens,  Optimo  Shutter 85.00 

Stereo  Kodak,  Model  1,  with  Kodak 
Anastigmat  f.7.7.  lens,  and  Double 
Valve   Stereo   Automatic    Shutter    ....      50.00 

No.   1  Panoram  Kodak   13.50 

No.  4  Panoram  Kodak    22.50 


BROWNIES. 

No.  O  Brownie  Camera   

No.   2   Brownie   Camera    

No.    2A    Brownie   Camera    

No.   3   Brownie   Camera    

No.    2C    Brownie    Camera    

No.  2  Folding  Autographic  Brownie  .  . 
No.     2     Folding     Autographic     Brownie. 

with   R.R.    lens    

No.  2 A  Folding  Autographic  Brownie.  . 
No.    2A    Folding    Autographic    Brownie. 

with   R.R.   lens    

No.  2C  Folding  Autographic  Brownie.. 
No.    2C    Folding    Autographic    Brownie. 

with   R.R.    lens    

No.  3A  Folding  Autographic  Brownie.  . 
No.    3A    Folding    Autographic    Brownie. 

with   R.R.   lens    

No.    2    Kodak    Box    


ENLARGING  CAMERAS. 


V.P.K 

No.   2   Brownie  Post   Card 

No.  2  Brownie 

No.  3  Brownie   

No.  4  Brownie 


1.73 
2.50 
3.50 
4.50 
4.50 
7.50 

9.00 
9.00 

11.00 
11.00 

13.00 
12.00 

14.00 
5.00 


2.50 
2.. 50 
3.00 
4.00 
4.50 
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PREMOS. 

Premo  Junior  No.    1    2.50 

Premo  Junior  No.  lA   3.50 

Premo  Junior  No.   .3    4.50 

Premoette  Jr.  No.   1    6.00 

Premoette  Jr.  No.  1,  Planatograph  lens  8.00 
Premoette  Jr.  No.  1,   Kodak  Anastigmat 

f.7.7.   lens    13.00 

Premoette  Sr.,  2i^  x  41^4,  R.R.  lens 12.00 

Premoette  Sr.,  3%  x  AV^.  R.R.  lens 12.00 

Premoette  Sr.,  314  x  5Vi,  R.R.  lens 15.00 

Premoette  Sr.,  2i/^  x  414,  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat  f.7.7    lens    17.00 

Premoette  Sr.,  3^4  x  414,  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat f.7.7  lens   17.00 

Premoette  Sr.,  3^  x  514,  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat  f.7.7    lens    20.00 

Cartridge  Premo  No.  2   2.50 

Cartridge  Premo  No.  2A   3.50 

Cartridge  Premo  No.   2C    4.50 

Folding  Cartridge  Premo  No.  2   6.50 

Folding    Cartridge    Premo    No.    2,    R.R. 

lens 8.00 

Folding  Cartridge  Premo  No  2A    8.00 

Folding    Cartridge   Premo  No.    2A,   R.R. 

lens    10.00 

Folding  Cartridge  Premo  No.   2C    10.00 

Folding    Cartridge   Premo   No.    2C,    R.R. 

lens   12.00 

Folding  Cartridge  Premo  No.  3A   11.00 

Folding   Cartridge   Premo   No.    3A,    R.R. 

lens 13.00 

Premo,  No.  8,  4    x  5    17.50 

Premo  No.  8,  3i/4  x  5%    18.50 

Premo  No.  8,  5    x  7     22.50 

Premo  No.  8,   314  x  51/,.  with  K.A.  f.7.7 

lens    2.S..'iO 

Premo    No.    12.    with    B.B.    Shutter    and 

R.R.  lens   18.00 

Premo    No.    12,    with    B.B.    Shutter    and 

K.A.    f.7.7.    lens    23.00 

Premo  No.  12,  with  Optimo  Shutter  and 

B.   &  L.  K.A.   f.6.3  lens   48.00 

Premo     No.     12,     Optimo     Shutter     and 

B.  &  L.   Special  Anas,  f.6.3.  lens 39.00 

Premo     No.     12,     Optimo     Shutter     and 

Kodak  Anastigmat  f.6.3  lens   43.00 

Premo     No.     12.     Optimo     Shutter     and 

B.  &  L.  Tessar  Series  lib.  f.6.3.  lens.  .  57.00 
Premo     No.     12,     Optimo     Shutter  •  and 

B.  &  L.  Tessar,  Series  Ic.  f.4.5.  lens..  59.00 
Premo   No.   9,    31/4    x   sy^,   Planatograph 

lens   35.00 

Premo  No.  9,  4  x  5,  Planatograph  lens  35.00 
Premo  No.  9,  5  x  7,  Planatograph  lens  40.00 
Premo   No.    9,    314    x    514,    B.B.    Shutter 

and  K.A.  f.7.7   lens    40.00 

Premo  No.   9,   4    x  5  ,   B.B.   Shutter  and 

K.A.  f.7.7.   lens 40.00 

Premo  No.  9,  3^4  x  51/0,  Optimo  Shutter 

and  K.A.  f.6.3  lens 63.00 

Premo   No.    9,    4     x    5  ,    Optimo    Shutter 

and  K.A.  f.6.3.  lens 63.00 

Premo  No.  9.   3^4   x  51/.  Optimo  Shutter 

and  B.   &   L.   K.A.  f.6.3   lens    69.50 

Premo   No.    9,    4     x    5  ,    Optimo    Shutter 

and  B.   &   L.   K.A.  f.6.3   lens 69.50 

Premo   No.    9,    5     x    7  ,    Optimo   Shutter 

and  B.  &  L.  K.A.  f.6.3  lens 88.50 

Premo  No.  10,  5x7,  Planatograph  lens  75.00 
Premo   No.    10,    5    x    7,    Optimo   Shutter 

and  B.  &  L.  K.A.  f.6.3  lens   124.00 

Premo   No.    10,    5   x    7,    Optimo    Shutter 

and  B.   &   L.   Protar  Series  Vila  lens.    156.00 

VIEW    CAMERAS. 

R.O.C.   5    X   7     , 20.00 

R.O.C.   6i,i>   X   81/2    22.00 
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R.O.C.  8    X  10    25.00 

Empire  State  11  x  14    70.00 

Eastman  No.  1,5    x     7     30.00 

Eastman  No.  1,  S^^  x  81/2   33.00 

Eastman  No.  1,8    x  10    35.00 

Eastman  No.  2.  5    x     7     40.00 

Eastman  No.   2,   61/2  x  81/2    43.00 

Eastman  No.  2,  8    x  10     45.00 

Eastman  No.  2,  7    x  11     50.00 
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Making  Newspaper  Adver- 
tising Pay 

Just  supposing  the  Boss  should 
come  to  you  and  say,  "Jim  (or  Tom. 
or  perhaps  Mary  or  Kate,  as  the 
case  might  be),  business  is  so  ever- 
lasting good  that  I  have  got  just  a 
bit  more  work  than  I  can  handle,  so 
I  wish  you  would  look  after  our 
newspaper    advertising." 

"That's  great!"  you  say  to  your- 
self, and  straightway  have  visions 
of  more  and  more  customers  piling 
in  through  the  doors  influenced  by 
your  advertising. 

Xow  it  may  be  possible  that  your 
experience  in  preparing  advertis- 
ing has  been  extremely  limited — or 
perhaps  best  represented  by  the 
sign  "— ." 

Perhaps  you  may  have  had  con- 
siderable experience ;  if  so  we  know 
you  will  welcome  a  few  pointers,  so 
we  are  going  to  risk  it. 

First  ofT,  bear  in  mind  that  every 
newspaper  of  any  pretention  has  an 
advertising  manager  wliose  business 
is  just  as  much  seeing  that  his 
patrons  get  good  results  as  it  is  the 
selling  of  space  in  his  paper,  so  do 
not  hesitate  to  consult  with  him 
about  any  phase  of  this  work. 

The  first  and  last  mission  of  a 
store  advertisement  is  to  sell  goods, 
or  sell  store  service,  so  your  adver- 
tisements, to  be  effective,  should 
contain  some  one  or  more  good  sell- 
insf  arsruments. 
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On  the  other  hand  sonie  dealers 
have  materially  increased  their  busi- 
ness by  the  continuous  running  of 
a  small  card  reading,  ''Kodaks — De- 
veloping, Printing  and  Enlarging. 
Smith  &  Co.,  Main  Street." 

In  such  case  they  have  depended 
upon  our  national  advertising  to  sell 
the  customer,  and  hope  to  direct  him 
to  their  store  by  having  him  see 
every  time  he  looks  at  a  paper  that 
Smith  &  Co.  sell  Kodaks. 

In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  the 
lower  rate  for  space  will  permit  of 
the  using  of  larger  si)ace  and  of 
more  frequent  insertions. 

Our  advertising  in  the  national 
magazines  can  almost  always  be 
copied  or  adapted  to  the  use  of  your 
store  advertising,  and  will  serve  to 
hook  the  two  together. 

Each  month  in  the  Kodak  Trade 
Circular  we  have  one  or  more  time- 
ly specimen  advertisements  that  are 
used  by  many  of  our  dealers. 

Any  of  the  cuts  illustrated  in  our 
cut  sheet  will  be  sent  you  gratis 
upon  request.  If  you  have  not  a 
copy  of  the  latest  1917  edition  of  the 
cut  sheet  send  for  it.  as  it  contains 
a  number  of  new  cuts  made  espe- 
cially for  newspaper  work  which 
connect  our  national  advertising  up 
with  your  store. 

Many  newspapers  make  a  spe- 
cial rate  for  a  number  of  inches  of 
space  to  be  used  within  a  specified 
time. 

If  your  experience  in  preparing 
advertising  "copy"  is  limited  just 
write  out  legibly  what  you  wish  to 
say,  and  then  consult  the  newspaper 
man  as  to  its  "lay  out."  or.  in  other 
words,  the  size  and  form  of  the 
space,  and  type  arrangement. 

\\'hen  your  advertisement  has 
been  set  uj)  a  "proof"  should  be 
shmvn  you.  so  that  you  may  go  over 
it  and  make  any  necessarv  altera- 
tions or  corrections. 


Look  carefully  for  misspelled 
words,  broken  letters,  the  running 
of  the  wrong  cut,  or  the  placing  of 
it  upside  down. 

We  have  seen  quite  a  number  of 
instances  where  the  cut  of  the  Vest 
Pocket  Kodak  has  been  inverted  be- 
cause the  compositor  has  evidently 
mistaken  the  leg  of  the  camera  for 
a  "sight"  of  some  sort. 

Indicate  all  corrections  on  the 
margin  of  the  "proof,"  and  then  run 
a  line  to  the  word  corrected. 

Printers  have  certain  symbols  for 
use  in  proof  correcting,  and  you  can 
learn  these  from  your  newspaper 
man  in  a  very  few  moments.  Most 
dictionaries  have  them  arranged, 
and  showing  a  "proof"  properly 
corrected. 

Xow  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what 
not  to  do  in  Kodak  advertising. 

^^'e  have  noticed  some  dealers  ad- 
vertising Eastman  Kodaks.  Now  if 
you  will  just  stop  to  think  a  moment 
you  will  clearly  see  that  such  adver- 
tising is  directly  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  your  store — because  it  im- 
plies that  there  are  Kodaks  other 
than  those  ntanufaetnred  by  the 
Kodak  Companies. 

Millions  have  been  spent  in  ad- 
vertising Kodak,  and  in  familiariz- 
ing the  buying  public  with  the 
phrase,  "If  it  isn't  an  Eastman  it 
isn't  a  Kodak."  So  do  not  make 
nec/atk-e  use  of  all  this  advertising 
that  has  been  done,  and  is  being 
done  by  us. 

Advertise  Kodaks  and  make  use 
of  the  phrase.  "If  it  isn't  an  East- 
man it  isn't  a  Kodak" — that  conveys 
the  correct  impression. 

Another  thing:  there  are  cameras 
manufactured  by  the  Kodak  Com- 
panies that  are  not  Kodaks,  such  as 
the  Brownie,  Premo  and  Graflex 
cameras — so  do  not  advertise 
Brownie  Kodaks.  Premo  Kodaks  or 
Graflex  Kodaks. 
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Confessions 
/    Salesman 


UPOX  applying  for  a  position  as 
salesman  the  store  manager 
asked  me  if  I  could  sell  goods,  and 
naturally  I  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  then  he  came  back  at  me  with : 
'Can  you  make  what  }0U  sell  stay 
sold?'  This  query  stumped  me  for 
a  moment,  and  noticing  the  puzzled 
expression  on  my  face  he  followed 
with :  'I  mean  how  would  you  deal 
with  dissatisfied  customers  and 
cranks  ?' 

"I  thought  a  moment  and  then  re- 
plied. Td  smile  pleasantly  and  listen 
to  what  they  had  to  say.' 

''Now,  believe  me.  there  is  a 
whole  lot  in  this  problem  of  making 
what  you  sell  stay  sold.  The  sales- 
man who  can  do  that  not  only  adds 
to  the  net  profits  but  makes  friends 
for  the  store.  The  man  behind  the 
counter  encounters  all  sorts  of  cus- 
tomers and  all  sorts  of  peculiarities, 
and  he  must  learn  to  handle  them  all 
calmly  and  successfully  before  he 
can  rate  himself  as  Al. 

"I  recall  one  customer  who  kept 
a  record  of  the  emulsion  number  of 
the  last  lot  of  plates  he  purchased, 
and  there  was  sure  to  be  an  explo- 
sion if  you  offered  him  plates  with 
an  emulsion  number  lower  than  his 
last  lot. 

"A  lady  customer  was  extremely 
fussy  about  the  condition  of  the  con- 
tainers and  would  promptly  return 
any  package  that  showed  the  slight- 
est trace  of  soil  or  wear. 

"Another  man  always  insisted  on 
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new  bills,  and  would  not  accept  old 
bills  in  change. 

"When  you  know  the  eccentrici- 
ties such  as  these  you  are  forearmed 
and  can  get  along  withovit  any 
trouble,  but  every  once  in  a  while 
someone  springs  a  new  one  on  you 
or  you  encounter  a  customer  with  a 
genuine  grievance  which  demands 
all  you  possess  of  tact  and  diplo- 
macy. 

"Alarshall  Field  is  accredited 
with  being  the  originator  of  the 
store  rule  that  'the  customer  is  al- 
ways right/ — and  you  will  find  that 
this  in  most  cases  is  a  pretty  good 
foundation  upon  which  to  start. 

"Of  course  in  many  instances  the 
customer  is  not  in  the  right,  and  per- 
haps may  be  made  to  see  that  he  is 
in  the  wrong,  but,  before  attempt- 
ing any  such  conversion,  try  and 
put  yourself  in  the  customer's  place, 
and  listen  courteously  and  atten- 
tively and  go  into  the  matter  thor- 
oughly— and  never  lose  your  temper. 

"Xow  suppose  after  a  full  hear- 
ing vou  are  firmly  convinced  that 
neither  the  goods  nor  the  store  are 
at  fault. 

"The  'green'  clerk  would  then. 
more  or  less  bluntly,  convey  such 
decision  to  the  customer ;  not  so. 
however,  the  experienced  salesman. 

"He  would  first  consider  in  his 
mind  how  valuable  is  the  trade  of 
this  customer  to  the  store,  and  will 
the  actual  loss  occasioned  by  re- 
placement or  return  of  the  goods  in 
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question  offset  the  loss  of  future 
patronage,  or  offset  the  bad  adver- 
tising for  the  store  sure  to  be  done 
by  a  disgruntled  patron? 

"In  very  many  cases  where  the 
claim  is  not  justified  a  calm  and 
pleasant  discussion  will  show  the 
customer  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 
and  he  will  readily  admit  it  and 
leave  the  store  in  a  pleasant  frame 
of  mind  because  you  have  so  thor- 
oughly gone  into  the  matter  with 
him. 

■'Where  the  goods  are  at  fault  or 
the  store  service  has  failed,  admit 
it  instantly  and  pleasantly,  and  im- 
press the  customer  with  the  fact  that 
you  and  the  store  back  of  you  are 
only  too  glad  to  rectify  all  errors. 

"\\niere  you  are  convinced  that 
the  customer  is  in  the  wrong,  and 
the  complaint  not  justified,  always 
take  the  matter  up  with  someone 
higher  in  authority  than  yourself — 
this  will  at  least  convince  the  cus- 
tomer that  you  are  doing  everything 
in  your  power  to  effect  a  satisfac- 
tory adjustment,  and  sometimes 
turn  the  scale  in  your  favor. 

"And  before  taking  it  higher 
never  by  look  or  word  let  the  cus- 
tomer feel  that  your  decision  is  ad- 
verse. 

"Smile  pleasantly  and  say,  'I'd 
like  to  have  ^Ir.  So  and  So  pass  on 
this,'  or  some  such  remark,  and  then 
when  your  superior  takes  it  up  re- 
tire gracefully. 

"Any  clerk  can  learn  the  various 
selling  points  of  his  line  but  it  takes 
the  salesman  to  sell  the  goods  and 
make  them  stay  sold." 


In  Season:  The  Kodak  Amateur 
Printer — Have  one  on  the  counter 
or  show  case  and  explain  it  to  your 
customers. 


First  Aid  to  the   Store 
Dollars 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  the 
store  dollars  ? 

Back  of  you  and  the  store  organ- 
ization— perhaps  it  w^ould  be  more 
fitting  to  say  "in  front  of  you,"'  and 
in  the  first  line  trenches,  is  the  store 
array  of  dollars. 

Due  to  existing  conditions  the 
units  of  this  army  are  having  a 
struggle  along  the  entire  front  to 
keep  even  with,  and  try  to  over- 
power the  enemy  known  as  "Rising 
Costs." 

Every  eft'icient  army  has  co-oper- 
ating with  its  leaders,  a  Board  of 
Strategy,  and  in  your  store  organi- 
zation you  automatically  become  a 
member  of  this  board. 

The  General  in  command — the 
Boss,  has  the  right  to  expect  from 
}"0u  eft'icient  service  on  this  board. 

You  can  increase  the  eft'iciency  of 
every  dollar  in  this  dollar  army 
fi.ghting  for  you.  only  by  increasing 
your  own  efficiency  and  resource- 
fulness. 

The  General  has  many  things  to 
contend  with — in  many  cases  some 
of  his  best  workers  have  been  called 
for  duty  with  the  larger  army,  and 
he  has  been  forced  to  employ  those 
not  familiar  with  the  line  and  sell- 
ing methods. 

It  is  your  duty,  out  of  your  larger 
experience,  to  help  educate  those  of 
your  organization  who  need  such 
help. 

It  is  your  duty  to  conserve  and 
put  to  good  use  every  minute  of 
every  working  hour. 

It  is  your  duty  to  be  extra  effi- 
cient and  extra  courteous  and  extra 
economical  in  the  handling  of  every 
business  problem  ;  otherwise  you  do 
not  deserve  a  place  on  the  Board  of 
Strategy,  nor  in  the  store  organiza- 
tion. 

Do  vour  bit. 
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Illustrating  the  Idea  of  Balancing  a  Display 


The  Display  Window 

A  crowd  stood  in  front  of  a  cloth- 
ing store  display  window  ;  inside  the 
window  was  a  man  dressed  in  even- 
ing clothes,  with  his  face  painted  to 
resemble  that  of  a  wax  figure,  and 
doing  his  histrionic  best  to  imitate 
an  automaton. 

For  ten  minutes  he  held  the  at- 
tention of  the  crowd  and  then  the 
curtain  of  the  window  was  lowered. 

How  many  of  that  crowd  entered 
the  store  to  purchase  ?    Xot  one. 

Around  another  window  was  a 
group  of  men  and  boys  idly  study- 
ing a  multi-colored  war  cartoon 
pasted  on  the  glass.  Inside  this  win- 
dow was  a  display  of  dining  room 
furniture,  and  one  intended  to  at- 
tract the  housewife. 

Every  woman  passing  gave  that 
store  front  a  wide  berth  to  avoid  the 
crowd  of  idlers. 
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We  and  our  small  daughter  were 
on  the  way  to  a  movie  matinee ; 
suddenly  we  felt  a  tug  at  our  arm, 
and  an  excited  "Oh.  look.  Daddy  I" 

We  were  halted  in  front  of  the 
window  of  a  small  specialty  shop. 
Inside  this  window  was  just  one  big 
doll,  daintily  dressed,  and  with  an 
appropriate  background.  The  doll 
was  holding  out  a  small  placard 
which  read:  "Please  come  in  and 
get  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  my 
family." 

After  a  few  moments  of  rapt  con- 
templation on  the  part  of  the  small 
one.  we  proceeded  on  our  way  down 
the  block  and  across  the  street  to 
the  theatre. 

After  the  performance  the  young- 
ster with  the  w^ell  known  ingenuity 
and  cunning  of  the  sex  manoeuvred 
us  across  the  street  until  once  more 
we  stood  in  front  of  the  doll  win- 
dow.    Oh  ves,  we  went  in  and  be- 
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came  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  one  of  wliich  we  adopted, 
incidentally  leaving  two  dollars  as 
an  evidence  of  good  faith. 

The  number  of  opportunities  to 
make  his  display  windows  sell  the 
goods  wasted  by  the  average  re- 
tailer is  appalling. 

Now  this  is  not  due  to  lack  of  de- 
sire but  \.o  lack  of  thought  and 
study. 

The  displa}'  window  shmild  frame 
a  selling  picture,  and  you  can  not 
produce  a  picture  unless  you  know 
something  of  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion. 

It  is  quite  true  that  you  can  not 
always  put  in  a  "stunt"  window, — 
one  that  w^ill  forcefully  bring  out 
one  selling  idea, — and  it  is  also  true 
that  a  general  display  or  a  display 
of  related  items  is  at  times  good 
business. 

There  are  two  ways  of  putting  in 
a  general  display, — the  one  most 
commonly  adopted  being  to  jam  the 
window  as  full  of  goods  as  possible 
with  a  sample  of  everything  in 
stock,  and  stop  when  you  can  not 
find  room  for  more. 

The  correct  way  is  to  plan  your 
window  beforehand.  When  an 
artist  paints  a  picture  he  does  not 
say  to  himself,  "I'll  paint  a  picture," 
and  then  proceed  to  draw  his  ob- 
jects, and  lay  on  his  colors  haphaz- 
ard. Before  he  makes  a  mark  his 
brain  has  a  mental  image  of  just 
what  he  wishes  to  do.  He  knows 
that  his  picture  must  have  one  chief 
object  of  interest  to  ivhich  all  other 
parts  must  be  subordinate.  He  must 
so  compose  his  picture  that  the  eye 
is  compellingly  led  up  to  the  prin- 
cipal object.  His  composition  must 
balance :  highlights  must  offset 
shadows,  one  mass  or  group  of  ob- 
jects must  balance  with  some  other 
group — there  must  be  harmony  so 
that  the  eve  of  the  onlooker  will  not 


restlessly  and  irritatingly  jump  from 
point  to  point,  finding  no  resting 
place,  but  be  led  easily  and  natur- 
ally to  the  point  of  greatest  interest. 
On  page  8  we  show  a  display 
hooking  together  the  "'Daylight-all- 
the-way"  feature  of  "Kodakery," 
and  showing  how  to  properly  bal- 
ance a  display. 


Query  Column 

Is  there  any  method  for  extra 
rapid  drying  of  film? 

Yes,  there  are  several  methods, 
but  we  do  not  recommend  them  ex- 
cept when  used  by  experts,  as  the 
slightest  carelessness  will  ruin  the 
film. 


IVhat  sice  enlargements  can  be 
made  from  average  negatives  made 
with  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  f 

Xevy  satisfactory  up  to  post  card 
size  and  sometimes  even  larger,  de- 
pending upon  subject  and  negative 
quality. 

Will  you  supply  the  Xo.  2  Kodak 
Box  minus  the  camera? 

Xo,  sold  as  complete  outfit  only. 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


'OAMMY,  we  have  had  some  pret- 
i3  ty  strenuous  arguments  over 
price  cutting,  and  I  guess  I  have 
you  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
only  excuse  for  cutting  prices  is 
when  you  wish  to  move  dead  (^r 
shop-worn  stock. 

"I  chanced  upon  a  magazine  the 
other  day  called  Associated  Adver- 
tising, the  official  organ  of  the  As- 
sociated Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  and  I  want  to  read  you 
what  the  advertising  manager  of 
one  of  the  big  manufacturing  con- 
cerns has  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
price  cutting: 

"  'If  a  merchant  constantly  ad- 
vertises cut  prices,  he  either  lies  or 
loses,  and  if  he  lies,  his  loss  is  more 
gradual  but  its  cumulative  force  is 
inexorable  in  producing  the  results 
that  usually  attend  unbusiness-like 
merchandizing.  In  either  case,  his 
misfortune  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
manufacturer  whose  goods  he  sells. 

"  'The  tendency,  as  we  all  know, 
is  more  toward  what  the  manufac- 
turer has  been  attempting — to  in- 
terest the  public  in  the  goods  rather 
than  the  price. 

"  'We  have  said  a  good  deal  to  re- 
tailers about  the  advantage  of  buy- 
ing standard  goods — goods  the  pub- 
lic is  willing  to  accept — and  of  con- 
centrating on  standardized  lines 
which  sell  readily,  rather  than  scat- 
tering their  efforts. 

"  Tt  is  a  fact  so  true  that  it  has 
become  a  commonplace,  that  a  per- 
manent,   profit-preserving    business 
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can  be  built  only  on  a  quality  and 
value  basis. 

"  'Alerchants  who  adopt  price- 
cutting  as  a  business-getting  ex- 
pedient are  largely  deceiving  them- 
selves. 

"  'Cut  prices  may  be  necessary 
when  a  market  is  dormant,  or  the 
merchandise  below  par  in  value,  but 
the  better  the  market  made  by  the 
manufacturer,  the  less  the  need  for 
cut  prices. 

"  "Eventually,  price-cutters  over- 
step themselves.  Claims  and  state- 
ments are  made  so  extravagant  that 
the  public  ceases  to  believe  them. 

"  Trice-cutting  as  a  permanent 
means  of  getting  business  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  basis  that 
the  merchant  knows  no  other  way 
to  pull  trade. 

"  'He  assumes  that  price  alone 
talks. 

"  'Never  was  there  such  a  mis- 
take. The  big  successes,  the  endur- 
ing and  profit-making  institutions, 
have  ever  been  built  on  quality — not 
price. 

"  'Bv  focusing  the  customer's  at- 
tention on  superior  value — by  giving 
him  reliable,  truth-telling  informa- 
tion about  the  goods — by  efficient 
store  methods,  bright  advertising, 
attractive  window  displays,  more 
valuable  and  more  profitable  busi- 
ness is  brought  into  the  store  than 
cut  prices  could  ever  accomplish. 

"  'The  merchant  who  achieves 
success  is  the  one  who  buys  the 
goods   which    sell   readiest,   because 
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they  sell  faster.  A  dollar,  with  its 
added  profit,  comes  back  oftener. 
The  oftener  these  dollars  return,  the 
greater  the  dealer's  annual  income.' 
"And  a  little  further  along  in  this 
same  magazine,  Sam,  I  find  this 
paragraph  by  another  writer  :  'One 
of  the  real  needs  of  retail  selling  is 
to  teach  the  man  or  woman  behind 
the  counter  that  the  customer  is 
likely  to  be  a  good  deal  more  inter- 
ested in  other  things  than  price.' 

"And  then  this :  'There  is  a  world 
of  diflference  between  making  sales 
and  making  customers.  A  selling 
policy  which  inspires  confidence  and 
brings  the  people  into  a  store  be- 
cause they  believe  in  the  merchan- 
dise the  store  handles,  will  build  for 
the  future — will  win  customers  who 
will  not  go  ofif  to  some  other  store 
the  moment  it  quotes  what  seem  to 
be  lower  prices.' 

"All  pretty  sound  argument,  don't 
you  think,  Sammy? 

"This  store  has  been  in  existence 
quite  a  few  years,  Sam.  and  you  will 
recall  that  when  you  asked  me  for  a 
job,  that  you  said  you  wanted  to 
work  in  my  store  because  it  had  a 
reputation  for  quality. 

"I  have  never  found  it  necessary 
to  cut  the  price  on  standard  mer- 
chandise, except  when  shop-worn  or 
damaged,  and  my  trade  has  shown  a 
healthy  increase  year  after  year  be- 
cause the  people  know  that  we  han- 
dle only  goods  of  known  quality, 
and  that  this  store  is  a  safe  place  in 
which  to  trade. 

"People  are  beginning  to  find  out. 
Sam.  that  if  a  merchant  sacrifices 
his  i^rofit  on  some  one  line  he  must 
make  it  up  on  some  other  one.  and 
that  he  is  quite  likely  to  more  than 
make  up  this  loss  by  taking  an  ex- 
cess profit  on  some  goods  on  which 
the  constmicr  can  not  know  the  fair 
])rice." 


Avoiding   "Doubles" 

Supposing  we  make  up  our  mind 
that  a  safety  razor  would  add  to  our 
comfort  and  happiness,  and  we  en- 
ter an  emporium  where  goods  of 
such  ilk  are  to  be  found. 

Xow  what  we  do  not  know  about 
safety  razors — one  compared  with 
another — would  make  quite  a  book. 
All  we  know  is  that  we  want  the 
best  one  the  market  afifords,  so  it  is 
up  to  the  salesman  to  tell  us  all 
about  the  razors  he  has  to  sell  and 
every  advantage  possessed  by  the 
one  he  recommends. 

It  is  just  the  same  way  when  a 
customer  comes  in  for  his  first  cam- 
era :  we  must  explain  every  advant- 
age, and  in  particular  the  advant- 
ages of  the  Autographic  Feature  be- 
cause the  Autographic  Feature  is 
c.vchisii'C  with  Eastman  cameras. 

The  advantages  of  being  able  to 
record,  as  a  part  of  every  negative, 
the  "when,  who  and  where"  should 
be  fully  gone  into. 

Another  advantage  in  connection 
with  the  Autographic  Feature  is 
this :  the  beginner  sometimes  be- 
comes so  absorbed  in  making  the  ex- 
posure that  he  forgets  to  turn  the 
film  to  the  next  number.  The  very 
making  of  the  autographic  record 
impresses  upon  his  mind  the  fact 
that  he  must  turn  the  film  ahead  so 
as  to  provide  a  place  for  the  next 
record  and  the  next  exposure,  and 
so  from  the  start  he  learns  to  auto- 
matically (or  autographically)  avoid 
the  bugbear  of  double  exposures. 
Furthermore,  if  in  doubt  a  peep  into 
the  autograjihic  slot  will  tell  him 
positively  where  he  stands.  If  his 
autographic  record  of  the  previous 
exposure  is  in  sight  he  knows  that 
he  has  failed  to  wind  the  next  film 
into  position — and  he  winds  it.  The 
check  is  absolute. 
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The  PrlniarijPage 

for-fhe  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


A  BOOK  almost  as  large  as  the 
Standard  Dictionary  could  be 
written  upon  the  subject  of  lenses, 
but  it  would  contain  a  great  deal  of 
information  of  little  value  to  the 
average  Kodak  salesman. 

As  practically  all  your  selling  ex- 
perience will  be  confined  to  lenses 
of  from  between  five  to  eight  and 
one-half  inch  focus  lenses  we  will 
adjust  our  remarks  to  such  lenses, 
and  make  no  pretention  of  covering 
the  entire  field. 

]\Iany  otherwise  good  salesmen 
seem  to  be  weak  in  selling  argu- 
ments when  it  comes  to  selling  a 
special  Kodak  with  Anastigmat 
equipment  against  the  Kodak  with 
R.  R.  or  Single  lens  equipment.  \\\ 
but  few  instances  will  the  customer 
be  willing  to  pay  the  larger  price  on 
your  bare  statement  that  the  Anas- 
tigmat lens  is  superior  and  well 
worth  the  diflference  in  outlay. 

\\\  a  previous  issue  we  have  ex- 
plained some  of  the  points  of  su- 
periority of  the  Anastigmat.  which 
we  will  supplement  here  with  a  few 
more  selling  facts. 

One  thing  to  remember  and  that 
is.  when  you  are  comparing  one  lens 
with  another  the  comparisons  must 
be  made  with  stop  openings  of  the 
same  relative  size. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  take  a  Rec- 
tilinear lens  w^hose  largest  working 
aperture  is  /.  8.  and  compare  it  w-ith 
an  Anastigmat  lens  with  a  working 
aperture   of   /.    6.3.      Vou    tell    the 
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customer  that  the  Anastigmat  lens 
is  much  faster  than  the  Rectilinear, 
and  he  wants  to  know  ]\oi\.'  much 
faster.  So  you  take  your  pencil 
and  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  you  ex- 
plain that  the  "/"  value  of  a  lens 
denotes  the  relation  of  the  opening 
in  the  lens  to  its  focal  length. 

To  make  it  easy  figuring  you  will 
suppose  that  each  lens  is  of  five 
inch  focus.  The  Rectilinear  has  a 
speed  of  /.  8,  and  the  Anastigmat  a 
speed  of  /.  6.3.  Xow  divide  the 
focal  length  (5  inches)  in  each  case 
by  the  "/"'  value : 

.^  divided  bv  8   equals    .625. 
5         ••        ••'   6.3     "       .793. 

The  result  proves  that  the  largest 
opening  in  the  R.R.lens  is  625/1000 
of  an  inch,  and  the  Anastigmat 
793/1000  of  an  inch. 

The  amount  of  light  admitted  in 
a  given  time  with  these  two  lenses 
would  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
square  of  their  diameters,  so  you 
figure  the  result,  which  omitting  the 
fractions  will  be : 

R.  R.  Lens  .625  X  .625  equals  .390 
Anas.  Lens  .793  X  .793  equals  .628 
thus  showing  that  the  speed  of  the 
Anastigmat  lens  is  61%  greater  than 
the  speed  of  the  R.  R.  lens. 

And  here  a  word  of  warning:  do 
not  store  up  future  trouble  for 
yourself  or  your  customer  by  allow- 
ing him  to  depart  without  under- 
standing the  difference  between  a 
fast  lens  and  a  fast  shutter.  So 
manv  get  the  idea  that  because  thev 
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have  a  fast  lens  they  will  be  able  to 
catch  all  moving  objects  sharply,  or 
because  they  have  a  fast  shutter  that 
all  their  pictures  should  be  fully 
timed. 

The  fast  shutter,  by  reason  of 
shortening  the  exposure,  cuts  down 
the  amount  of  light,  and  so  tends 
towards  under-timing. 

An  Anastigmat  opened  to  /.  6.3 
will  not  give  as  fully  timed  a  nega- 
tive in  1/200  of  a  second  as  the 
R.  R.  lens  will  at  /.  8  in  1/100  of  a 
second,  because  the  Anastigmat  is 
61%  faster  and  not  100%  faster 
than  the  R.  R.  lens. 

Another  point  to  make  clear :  do 
not  expect  as  great  depth  of  focus 
vv^ith  the  Anastigmat  set  at  /.  6.3  as 
with  the  R.  R.  lens  at  its  largest 
opening,  /.  8. 

The  Anastigmat  at  /.  8  will  give 
as  great  depth  of  focus  as  will  the 
R.  R.  of  the  same  focal  length  with 
the  same  opening,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  R.  R.  will  not  work 
at  all  at  /.  6.3. 

\\'hen  using  a  stop  of  /.  8  or 
smaller,  the  advantage  of  the  Anas- 
tigmat over  the  high  quality  R.  R. 
lenses  furnished  with  our  cameras 
is  not  marked,  but  there  is  an  im- 
provement in  definition  and  in  the 
correctness  of  lines. 

\Mien  your  customer  asks  you 
what  is  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Anastigmat  over  other  lenses,  tell 
him  this :  the  greatest  Anastigmat 
advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  often 
when  the  light  is  so  poor  that  he  can 
not  get  a  properly  timed  negative 
with  the  R.  R.  lens  at  its  largest 
opening  without  resorting  to  a 
"time"  exposure,  he  can  open  up  his 
Anastigmat  to  its  full  opening,  /. 
6.3,  and  obtain  a  successful  snap 
shot — it  is  this  excess  pou'er  that 
counts. 

Tell  the  customer  under  ordinary 
conditions  to  use  his  Anastigmat  the 


same  as  he  would  use  the  R.  R., 
stopping  down  in  the  same  ratio  to 
obtain  depth  and  definition. 

With  all  lenses  the  larger  the 
stop-opening  the  less  the  depth  of 
focus ;  with  a  large  opening  depth 
of  focus  must  be  sacrificed. 

Remember  the  chief  advantage  of 
the  Anastigmat  is  its  reserve  poiver, 
and  when  you  want  this  reserve 
power  you  want  it  badly. 

In  closing  we  can  not  refrain 
from  adding  that  you  will  find  all 
the  foregoing  and  much  more  in 
''How  To  ^lake  Good  Pictures,"  but 
as  it  is  evident  from  queries  re- 
ceived that  many  of  you  are  not 
familiar  with  this  most  excellent  lit- 
tle work  we  hope  this  will  serve  as 
a  satisfactorv  introduction. 


The  Proper  Answer 

How  do  you  answer  when  you  are 
asked  what  exposure  should  be 
given  to  make  bromide  enlarge- 
ments with  the  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  ?  It  i>  a  live  question, 
because  it  comes  up  so  often  in 
correspondence  with  readers  of 
Kodakery.  For  your  benefit,  we 
give  below  the  substance  of  our 
answer  to  such  queries. 

No  rigid  rule  of  exposure,  applic- 
able to  all  negatives,  can  be  laid 
down,  because  the  actinic  quality 
of  daylight  and  the  density  of  nega- 
tives are  so  variable,  but,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  manual,  accuracy  in 
gauging  exposures  is  readily  ac- 
quired by  practice. 

Where  the  uniform  artificial  light 
from  the  Illuminator  is  used,  there- 
by eliminating  one  of  the  varying 
factors,  the  density  of  negatives 
is  the  thing  against  which  you  have 
to  guess,  remembering  that  stained 
negatives  are  necessarily  slow  print- 
ers.     Using    the    Illuminator,    the 
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matter  of  exposure  is  reduced  to 
the  practical  simplicity  of  contact 
printing.  With  a  100- Watt  Tung- 
sten Lamp  ( equal  to  75-candle 
power),  fully  timed  enlargements 
may  be  made  on  Bromide  paper  in 
one  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  the 
density  of  the  negative. 

Using  the  full  light  of  the  sky, 
unobstructed  by  shadows,  daylight 
will  give  fully  timed  enlargements 
in  periods  varying  from  twenty 
seconds  to  five  or  ten  minutes, 
according  to  the  density  of  the  nega- 
tive and  the  strength  of  the  light. 
It  is  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
should  never  be  allowed  to  shine  on 
the  negative. 


New  Model  of  lA  Special 

In  efficiency,  beauty  of  design 
and  finish,  in  speed  and  accuracy, 
this  new  lA  Special  is  typical  of  the 
best  that  can  be  made  in  hand  cam- 
eras. The  best  materials  are  used 
in  its  construction,  and  it  is  beauti- 
fully finished  throughout,  being 
covered  with  the  finest  quality  of 
long-grain  calf.  An  important  and 
advantageous  feature  is  that  this 
new  Special  is  equipped  with  the 
Kodak  Range  Finder.  The  camera 
has  rising  front,  brilliant,  reversible, 
collapsible  finder,  with  adjustable 
mask,  rack  and  pinion  for  focusing 
and  the  usual  focusing  scale,  as  well 
as  the  Kodak  Range  Finder. 

No.  lA  Autographic  Kodak  Special, 
with  Cooke  Kodak  Anastigmat 
Lens  f.6.3,  Compouud   Shutter.  ..$45.0n 

No.  lA  Autographic  Kodak  Special., 
with  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens 
/.6.3,  Compur  Shutter'. 50.00 

No.  lA  Autographic  Kodak  Special, 
with  B.  &  L.  Kodak  Anastigmat 
Lens  /.6.3,  Compound  Shutter.  .  .    55.00 

No.  lA  Autographic  Kodak  Special, 
with  B.  &  L.  Tessar  Series  IIB 
Anastigmat  Lens  f.6.'i,  Compur 
Shutter    '.  .  .  . 65.00 
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MY  DAD  SAYS, 

The  bosses  diary 
as  kept  by  his  son 


September  g — They  get  out  a  lit- 
tle paper  down  to  the  store  every  so 
often,  a  house  piano  I  think  it  is 
that  my  dad  called  it,  and  there's  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Fred  Wilkins 
who  writes  potry  for  it  every  once 
in  a  while  and  he  showed  me  a  new 
pome  he's  written.  Fred  always 
signs  them  "The  Office  Boy"  and 
when  I  asked  him  why  he  didn't 
sign  his  right  name  he  said  that  self 
preservation  was  a  perfectly  natu- 
ral instinck.  The  pome  goes  like 
this: 

The  Boss'  Favorite  Tune 

By  ''The  Office  Boy." 

The  boss  ain't  got  no  music  ear. 

Between  the  two  of  us  I  fear. 

Tie  wouldn't  know  Beethoven  if  he 

saw  him  in  the  store. 
To-day  a  hurdy-gurd^' 
Started  playing  Mister  Verdi. 
"He  should  of  warned  us,"  said  the 

boss.    "He  should  of  hollered 

'Fore.'  " 
The  boss  ain't  owin'  very  much 
To  Mister  George  ]M.  Cohan — such 
A    hit    as    might    move    mill-i-ons, 

won't  strike  the  boss  as  fine. 
He  don't  attempt  to  daily 
Third-degree  the  ukelele. 
Why,    he    doesn't    even    know    the 

tenor  to  "Sweet  Adeline." 
But  there  is  one  little  jingle, 
That  will  set  the  boss  a-tingle. 
Where    a    march    or    sweet    sonata 

would  be  pretty  sure  to  fail, 
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It  goes — 

"Crash 

Bang 

Tinkle" — 

That's  the  tune ;  and  Rip  \'an  Win- 
kle 

You  can  bet  ain't  sleeping  here- 
abouts— if  indicates  a  sale. 

September  20 — Mother  got  her 
new  coat  to-day,  the  one  that  was  to 
cost  $60.00  and  I  don't  believe  niy 
dad  knew  anything  about  it.  Some 
days  my  mother  ain't  so  very  inter- 
ested in  the  store  and  some  days  she 
is  but  to-night  at  dinner  I  never  see 
her  so  interested  before  in  my  life. 
She  kept  asking  my  dad  questions 
and  kept  leading  him  on  and  kept 
telling  him  how  interesting  it  all  was 
and  so  my  dad  was  talking  most  of 
the  time.  My  dad  likes  to  talk  about 
the  store  because  he  is  very  proud 
of  it  but  mother  usually  wants  to 
talk  about  something  else.  I  lis- 
tened to  my  dad  pretty  carefull\- 
but  all  that  I  can  remember  about  it 
was  that  he  said  that  when  a  sales- 
man was  buying  something  instead 
of  selling  it  he  ought  to  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunity.  He  ought 
to  study  other  peoples  methods  and 
see  if  he  can't  get  some  new  ideas 
of  his  own.  \\'hen  he  buys  a  suit  of 
clothes  or  a  alarm  clock  or  a  bushell 
of  cranberries  he  ought  to  make  the 
most  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  cus- 
tomer and  that  the  off  side  of  the 
counter  is  just  the  right  place  to  get 
the  proper  slant  on  selling  talk  and 
methods.  My  dad  was  feeling  aw- 
ful good  b\-  thi<  time  and  I  wished 
T  could  show  him  luy  report  card 
because  it's  going  to  be  the  worst 
so  far  but  they  don't  come  out  till 
ne.xt  week  ar.d  mother  said  Frank  I 
got  my  new  coat  to-day.  And  liefore 
mv  dad  th(.u'>in  he  said  that's  tine. 


Your  Vocabulary 

When  expressing  yourself  eft'ec- 
tively  and  forcibly  you  must  dili- 
gently enlarge  your  vocabulary.  Let 
no  day  go  by  that  you  do  not  add  at 
least  one  word  to  your  working  vo- 
cabulary. Begin  on  your  adjectives 
and  descriptive  words.  As  you  read 
books  and  newspaper  articles  have  a 
pencil  and  note  book  handy  so  that 
you  can  jot  down  words  that  you 
don't  know.  Review  these  periodi- 
cally and  put  them  into  your  con- 
versations. I  wish  I  could  enroll 
all  of  you  in  the  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  adjectives. 

The  Bible.  Shakespeare's  plays 
and  the  writings  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln should  be  perused  with  care  by 
those  desirous  of  increasing  their 
efficiency  in  the  art  of  expression. 

Don't  regard  language  as  a  tech- 
r.ical  thing—it  is  the  blood  of  the 
soul.  \\"ords  grow  and  are  not 
made.  In  the  English  language 
there  are  450.000  words.  The  aver- 
age individual  uses  onlv  from  600 
to  1.000  a  day. 

In  increasing  your  vocabulary  do 
not  suffer  under  the  delusion  that 
big  words  are  the  most  expressive. 
Three-fourths  of  the  words  in  Lin- 
coln's Gettvsburg  speech  are  mono- 
syllables. 

Speak  with  a  distinctness  of  utter- 
ance and  articulation.  If  you  wish 
to  talk  well  you  must  learn  to 
breathe  properly. 

People  do  not  give  the  attention 
to  expression  that  it  deserves. 
Everyone  should  so  train  his  physi- 
cal organism  that  he  may  be  able  to 
express  his  thoughts  and  ideas  forci- 
bly and  gracefully.  Thoughts  must 
be  expressed  or  they  die.  It  is  action 
that  makes  a  man's  success.  A  man 
ma\-  think  many  splendid  thoughts, 
hut  luilcss  they  result  in  action  they 
do  the  world  no  good. — Salesiiiaii- 
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A  Picture  with  a  Purpose 

If  you  have  read  "How  to  Make  Good  Pictures"  you 
must  have  seen  this  picture.  We  reproduce  it  to  remind 
you  that  every  one  of  your  customers  would  Hke  to  have 
similar  pictures  of  his  own,  for  pictures  of  the  home  life 
have  a  deeper  interest  because  they  are  so  intimately 
personal. 

Our  belief  is  that  the  sole  reason  why  more  of  these 
charming  flash-light  pictures  are  not  made  is  that  ama- 
teurs don't  understand  how  simply  such  work  can  be  done. 
Flash-light  work  is  so  much  of  an  unexplored  field  that 
in  many  cases  you'll  be  initiating  your  customers  into  an 
entirely  new  line  of  work.  It  is  well  worth  the  doing. 
You  will  have  splendid  assistance  from  "How  to  Make 
Good  Pictures"  and  from  "By  Flashlight,"  in  both  of 
which  the  most  explicit  information  is  given,  with  dia- 
grams to  indicate  the  placing  of  the  flash  used  in  making 
each  picture.     This  is  the  season  for  flashlights. 
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Lifters  &  Leaners 

"  Some  men  "shoulder"  their  job  ; 
others  "soldier"  it.    The  first  are 
lifters ;  the  second,  leaners. 

You've  seen  a  wagon  deep  in  a 
muddy  rut — "stuck."  The  leaner 
stays  up  on  the  load,  lashes  the 
horses,  and  shouts  and  curses — 
while  the  wheels  only  sink  deeper ! 

But  the  lifter   climbs  down,  com- 
bines  the   heave  of  his   shoulder 
with   the  pull  of  the  team — and 
out  comes  the  wagon. 

When  you're  stuck  in  a  rut,  in- 
stead of  cracking  the  whip  at 
circumstances  and  cursing  fate, 
why  not  get  down  off  the  load, 
put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  lift?'' 

'"?!?'' 

Heed  -well  the  eternal  Scene-Shifter, 
Whose  wisdom  no  false  words  besmirch : 
"The  -world  stands  aside  for  a  lifter, 
But  the  leaner  it  leaves  in  a  lurch!  " 

—  Mackisms 
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Concerning  Specialists 


Have  you  ever  found  yourself  curious 
concerning  a  subject  on  which  you 
really  could  be  considered  a  specialist  ? 
If  you  haven't,  try  it  sometime.  You 
may  make  a  discovery. 

If  you  desire  the  best,  whether  it  is 
medical  attention,  legal  advice,  or  what 
not,  you  consult  a  specialist.  One  who 
has  been  schooled  by  experience  and 
become  intimately  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  his  subject. 

The  specialist,  in  any  line,  acquires 
a  certain  predominance  through  his 
efforts,  which  enables  him  to  eventually 
become  an  authority  in  his  community. 

Elbert  Hubbard  more  than  once  said, 
"Any  man  who  devotes  half  an  hour 
each  day  to  a  given  subject,  will,  within 
a  year's  time,  be  pointed  out  on  the 
street  as  an  authority  on  that  subject." 

Be  a  specialist  —  an  authority  —  domi- 
nate in  the  particular  line  you  handle. 

-A'.    A'.   /',/>. 
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BETWEEN  US. 


(Jnce  u])on  a  time  there  was  a  store- 
keeper in  sore  need  of  extra  hands,  and 
in  his  extremity  he  asked  Bill  Smith,  who 
was  accounted  the  town  simpleton,  if  he 
would  lielp  liim  out. 

"A\'hat"ll  yerpay?"  asked  Bill.  "FU  pay 
}-ou  all  you're  worth,"  responded  the  store- 
keeper. 

P>ill  scratched  his  poll  for  a  moment, 
then  announced  decisively:  "I'll  be  dtn"ned 
if  I'll  work  for  that." 

Xow  there  is  more  than  a  t^'ood  laugh 
behind  this  little  tale.  Are  we  truly  living 
up  to  the  opinion  the  Boss  has  of  us,  or 
do  we  acknowledge  when  we  get  alone 
by  otu"selves  that  we  are  not  giving  the 
best  there  is  in  us;  that  we  might  give  a 
little  more — a  lot  more  in  efficienc}'  and 
in  service? 
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Piracy  with  Good  Intentions 

The  heading;"  should  not  mislead  you  into  thinking  you  are 
going-  to  read  about  a  Hun  U-Boat  Captain  who  sank  his  vic- 
tims because  he  meant  them  well  The  piracy  of  which  we 
shal'I  tell  you  is  literary  instead  of  naval. 

The  other  day  a  reader  of  the  Kodak  Salesman  intimated 
that  in  case  the  Compan}-  should  ever  ])ut  on  a  contest  to 
secure  a  suitable  motto,  he  wished  us  now  to  note  his  sugges- 
tion. The  question  of  charge  wasn't  mentioned  and  our 
friend  was  good  enough  to  afford  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
words — "Like  to  a  tree  with  growth  of  years."  We,  in  turn, 
intimated  that  such  heraldic  trappings  were  desired  nowa- 
days only  by  war-barons.  Investigation  proved  that  he 
wanted  us  to  assume  the  motto  of  the  famous  Canadian 
University  that  gave  him  the  right  to  place  Phm.B.  after 
his  name. 

We  can  forgive  the  pirac}-  l)ecause  it  was  well-meant  and 
the  motto  is  quite  apt,  though  we  have  grown,  relatively,  a 
great  deal  more  quickly  than  trees.  Some  eighteen  years  ago 
Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited,  began  business  in  premises 
that  had  floor  space  of  6,500  S(|uare  feet.  In  recent  issues,  you 
have  seen  pictures  of  our  new  plant  at  Kodak  Heights,  where 
we  have  floor  space  of  440,000  square  feet  approximately. 
Few  trees  grow  as  raj)idlv. 

How  did  we  grow  ?  By  helping  our  dealers  to  grow.  How 
did  we  help  them  to  grow?  Chiefly  l)y  s|)aring  no  eitort  to 
increase  the  sale  of  cameras,  which  have  created  the  existing 
large  demand  for  lilms.  papers,  chemicals,  etc. 

^  ou  can  best  help  the  l)(vss"  business  to  grow  hv  \'our  own 
unceasing  efl'orts  to  sell  cameras.  He  is  going  to  feature 
cameras  for  Christmas  presents  and  will  appreciate  Aour 
faithful  and  unwavering  co-oi)eration. 
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Overheard  in  the  Smoker 

■"When  1  read  al)(>ut  tlic  troubles 
of  the  Russians,  1  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  ditTticulties  some 
other  people  experience  in  making 
up  their  minds.  I  have  been  selling 
goods  for  more  years  than  I  care 
to  mention,  and  I  often  wonder  what 
would  happen  to  a  good  salesman 
like  myself  if  every  customer  knew 
just  what  he  wanted  and  could  make 
his  own  decision.  Selling  would  be 
so  simple  that  I  would  give  it  up. 

"My  boy  for  the  last  couple  of 
years  spent  his  Christmas  Holidays 
working  at  a  retail  jeweller's  in  the 
citw  and  quickly  discovered  that 
Christmas  shoppers  are  the  limit 
when  it  comes  to  flitting  from  one 
thing  to  another.  The  youngster 
takes  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  getting 
them  to  make  u])  their  minds  and 
decide  on  something  in  his  depart- 
ment. 

"Jt  was  a  good  opportunity  for  me 
to  drive  it  into  his  head  that  the 
chief  aim  of  a  salesman  is  to  get 
his  customers  to  decide  in  favor  of 
his  line,  no  matter  whether  he  is 
selling  at  retail  or  at  wholesale. 

"The  same  thing  is  true  of  selling 
a  man's  services — the  boy  is  going 
through  to  be  a  doctor.  The  good 
salesman  conquers  indecision  and 
gets  the  decision  for  his  goods." 

You  will  have  countless  inquiries 
about  cameras  for  Christmas  gifts 
and  _\-()u  can  measure  }()ur  abilitv 
as  a  salesman  by  the  number  of 
these  inquirers  you  convert  from  in- 
decision  t(^  decision. 


Gift  Suggestions 

^'onr  promise  of  co-operation 
with  the  Boss  to  make  the  1917 
Holiday  Season  the  best  ever  for 
his  photographic  department  neces- 
sarily    pledges     you     to     consistent 


pu>hing  of  every  article  in  the  de- 
[jartment  that  is  at  all  suitable  as 
a  Christmas  present. 

To  help  you,  we  give  a  list — b}' 
no  means  exhaustive — of  articles 
that  obviously  lend  themselves  to 
the  occasion. 

Carry  Cases — protection  for  the 
camera  against  dust  and  the  fall> 
and  biuiips  it  is  otherwise  apt  to 
meet.  The  safest  place  for  the  cam- 
era when  not  in  use  is  in  its  case. 

Tanks — take  the  bother  out  of 
photograph}-  b}-  emancipating  the 
amateur  from  dark-room  drudgery. 

Kodak  .liiiatciir  Printer  —  the 
counterpart  of  the  Tanks.  It  makes 
printing  dead  simple  and  automatic- 
ally gives  white  borders. 

No.  2  Kodak  Box — a  complete 
photographic  equipment — the  ideal 
present  for  a  juvenile. 

Wasted  Sales  Talk 

A  \'oung  man  in  charge  of  a 
newly  plotted  realty  tract  upon 
which  the  only  building  was  the  of- 
fice of  the  company,  upon  seeing  the 
first  person  to  enter  the  door,  hast- 
ily took  down  the  telephone  receiver 
and  commenced  : 

"Yes,  sir,  I  think  we  can  agree  on 
those  terms.  Thirty  lots  in  one  par- 
cel and  twenty  in  another.  Yes, 
sir,  the  price  is  satisfactory — S30,- 
000  at  the  transfer  and  the  remain- 
der in  sixty  days.  Did  you  say  I 
could  meet  you  in  the  morning  at 
nine  o'clock  and  receive  your  check 
for  $10,000  as  the  initial  payment? 
\'ery  well,  sir." 

Hanging  u])  the  receiver,  this 
busy  person  turned  to  the  man  who 
had  entered  the  otiice. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
_\'ou,  sir  ?" 

"Xaw.  not  a  thing,"  returned  the 
visitor.  "1  have  just  come  to  con- 
nect up  yer  telephone,  that's  all." — 
— Keystone. 
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Confessions 
/  ^  Salesman 


*  A  YOIJXG  friend  of  mine  dropped 
^\in  on  me  the  other  day  and  re- 
quested that  I  go  on  a  shopping  ex- 
pedition with  him. 

"He  had  recently  become  a  proud 
parent  and  his  wife  had  commis- 
sioned him  to  look  over  local  stocks 
of  perambulators  and  report. 

"He  confided  to  me  that  what  he 
didn't  know  about  'kid  limousines' 
would  make  some  volume,  and  so 
was  seeking  my  aid  owing  to  my 
larger  experience. 

"In  the  first  store  we  visited  we 
were  waited  upon  by  a  grim  visaged 
maiden  of  some  forty-odd  summers. 
I  say  waited  upon,  with  full  assur- 
ance, because  wait  was  about  all  she 
did. 

"She  pointed  out  the  stock  on  the 
floor,  and  then  just  waited.  IMy 
friend  wandered  helplessly  from  go- 
cart  to  the  latest  thing  in  ph9,eton 
bodies,  examined  price  tickets,  and 
asked  me  a  question  now  and  then. 
He  made  a  few  memorandums  and 
then  we  started  to  leave.  Then  the 
woman  came  out  of  her  trance  long- 
enough  to  enunciate.  'Ain't  you 
going  to  buy  one  ?  You  know  I 
can't  be  wasting  my  time  for  nuth- 
ing.' 

"We  went  on  our  way  to  another 
store :  here  we  encountered  a  young 
man:  'Baby  carriages?  Yes,  indeed, 
we  have  a  very  complete  stock  on 
the  floor  and  more  in  the  ware- 
iKxise.' 

"T     thouHit     T     knew     somethinq- 


about  baby  buggies,  but  he  made  me 
look  like  a  novice.  He  advised 
against  a  certain  type  because  he 
said  it  tipped  over  a  bit  too  easily; 
he  showed  how  another  could  be  let 
down  for  greater  comfort  when  the 
youngster  went  to  sleep;  still  an- 
other which  afiforded  greater  protec- 
tion against  the  weather  and  so  on. 

"He  inquired  if  the  baby  was 
light  or  dark — what  was  the  moth- 
er's favorite  color,  and  finally 
pointed  to  one  that  he  said  would 
be  his  choice  except  that  for  this 
particular  child  there  was  one  over 
in  the  warehouse  that  was  uphol- 
stered in  a  color  more  becoming. 

"]\Iy  friend  felt  that  here  was  the 
last  word  on  the  baby  carriage  ques- 
tion— that  this  particular  salesman 
knew  just  what  was  needed  and  so 
instead  of  departing  with  a  few  ad- 
ditional memorandums  he  told  the 
salesman  to  send  out  the  one  he  had 
in  the  warehouse,  and  crossed  his 
l)alm  with  quite  a  bit  more  coins  of 
the  realm  than  he  had  intended  to 
spend,  but  he  was  satisfied  because 
he  had  been  thoroughly  sold  and 
had  full  confidence  in  the  salesman's 
judgment. 

"Tt  so  happens  that  the  manager 
of  the  firm  from  whom  T  purchase 
my  coal  lives  in  my  neighborhood, 
and  so  is  familiar  with  the  size  of 
my  house  and  its  surroundings. 

"Early  last  S]>ring  I  had  t^ccasion 
to  order  more  coal  for  the  furnace. 
As  I  was  giving  my  order  the  man- 
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ager  spoke  up  and  said,  'Old  man,  I 
think  you  are  burning  too  much  coal 
for  the  size  of  your  house,  and  I  am 
going  to  send  one  of  our  men  out  to 
see  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
your  heating  system.' 

"The  idea  of  a  coal  dealer  sug- 
gesting that  a  customer  was  using 
too  much  of  his  product  struck  me 
as  a  new  one  but  I  told  him  to  go 
to  it. 

''The  man  investigated,  found  out 
that  something  was  wrong  with  the 
cold  air  intake;  gave  my  wife  and 
the  maid  a  few  pointers  on  running 
a  furnace,  which  resulted  in  cutting- 
down  my  fuel  bills  about  one-quar- 
ter and  giving  us  better  heat. 

"Later  on  in  talking  it  over  with 
the  coal  man  he  said,  'I  may  sell  my 
customers  a  bit  less  coal  but  I  keep 
them  on  my  books  year  after  year.' 

"And  he  certainly  has  the  right 
idea — ^there  never  will  be  enough 
new  customers  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  ones — it  is  keeping  all  of 
them  coming  back  that  builds  busi- 
ness. 

"I  know  one  man  in  a  big  photo- 
graphic supply  house  who  has  a  tre- 
mendous personal  following.  He 
has  secured  this  big  following  not 
alone  because  of  his  agreeable  per- 
sonality— not  because  he  knows  the 
line  up  and  down,  but  because  he 
prides  himself  on  giving  the  custo- 
mer exactly  what  he  ought  to  have. 

"A  customer  comes  in  and  tells 
him  he  is  thinking  of  purchasing  a 
new  lens  for  his  studio.  He  talks 
over  the  size  of  the  room  with  the 
customer — the  way  the  skylight  is 
built,  and  many  a  time  has  he 
hopped  on  a  street  car  in  the  evening 
to  pay  the  studio  a  personal  visit 
just  to  be  sure  his  customer  would 
get  exactly  the  right  lens. 

"And  he  is  just  as  much  of  a  wiz- 
ard with  the  amateur  customers  ;  he 
has  a  most  skillful  way  of  finding 


out  just  how  the  amateur  is  pro- 
gressing, and  many  and  many  a  time 
he  can  be  seen  going  over  a  bunch 
of  negatives  or  prints,  with  a  run- 
ning fire  of  advice  and  counsel. 

"When  Mr.  Amateur  makes  up 
his  mind  that  he  needs  a  better  cam- 
era or  some  special  equipment  you 
don't  have  to  look  far  to  see  who  is 
going  to  sell  it  to  him. 

"You  have  got  to  sell  more  than 
just  the  goods  these  days  to  build 
up  your  following." 


A  Lesson  on  Salesmanship 

"He  was  the  most  eloquent  orator 
I  ever  listened  to.  He  painted  the 
benighted  condition  of  the  heathen 
so  clearly  that  my  deepest  passion 
was  aroused.  I  resolved  to  break 
a  life-long  habit  and  contribute  a 
dollar  to  teach  the  gospel  to  my  be- 
nighted brethren.  As  the  speaker 
proceeded  I  decided  to  make  it  five 
dollars,  and  then  ten.  Finally  I 
knew  it  to  be  my  duty  to  give  to 
the  cause  all  the  cash  I  had  with  me 
— twenty  dollars.  The  pleadings  of 
the  orator  wrought  upon  me  still 
further  and  I  decided  to  not  only 
give  all  the  cash  I  had  with  me  but 
to  borrow  twenty  dollars  from  my 
friend  who  sat  at  my  side.  That  was 
the  time  to  take  up  the  collection. 
However,  the  speaker  proceeded  and 
I  lost  interest  and  finally  dropped 
ofif  into  a  sweet  slumber  and  when 
the  usher  woke  me  up  by  prodding 
me  in  the  ribs  with  the  collection 
plate.  T  not  only  refused  to  con- 
tribute, but  am  ashamed  to  state  that 
I  stole  1.^  cents  from  the  plate." — 
Mark  7^ 7 vain. 


Don't  forget  that  there  are  custo- 
mers  for  the  highest  priced  goods. 
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Tips  for  the  New  Clerk 

"Yes,  I  know  I  am  green — tre- 
mendously green  (for  want  of  a 
better  adjective) — in  the  selling  of 
cameras  and  photographic  supplies, 
but  I  do  so  want  to  make  good. 

■'You  see  I  had  to  step  into  this 
job  in  a  hurry  because  Jimmy,  the 
old  standby,  had  to  join  up." 

Thoughts  like  the  foregoing  are 
agitating  a  good  many  minds  just  at 
present,  so  you  "old  regulars"  please 
excuse  us  if  we  devote  a  few  words 
to  help  out  our  friends  new  to  the 
game. 

The  most  frequent  calls  will  be 
for  film,  so  we  will  want  to  learn 
the  most  popular  sizes  and  prices, 
and  how  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Before  the  war  the  No.  2  and  2 A 
Brownie  films  were  the  most  called 
for  and  since  the  war  the  Vest 
Pocket  Kodak  size  has  had  a  big 
increase  owing  to  the  thousands  of 
those  popular  little  Kodaks  accom- 
panying the  boys  on  their  way. 

Now  before  we  take  up  sizes  and 
prices — 

First,  all  Eastman  Film  is  now 
Speed  Film ; 

Second,  Autographic  Film  can  be 
used  in  old  style  Kodaks  and 
Brownies,  and  old  style  (N.C.)  film 
can  be  used  in  Autographic  Kodaks 
and  .\utographic  Brownies,  but  to 
get  -Vutographic  results.  Aitto- 
(jraphic  Film  must  be  used  in  Auto- 
graphic Kodaks  and  Autographic 
P.rc^wnics. 

The  Stereo  Kodak,  the  Panoram 
Kodaks,  and  the  box  form  Brownie 
cameras  are  not  equipped  with  the 
Autographic  Feature. 

Hanging  near  the  Film  Cabinet. 
or  wherever  the  stock  of  film  is  kept, 
you  should  find  an  Fastman  Film 
Schedule. 

This  Schedule  gives  the  size  of 
the  film,  the  number  bv  which  each 


film  is  designated,  the  camera  or 
cameras  in  which  it  can  be  used,  and 
the  price  for  2,  6,  8,  10  and  12-ex- 
posure  rolls. 

When  no  price  is  given  under  any 
one  of  the  exposure  columns  you 
will  know  that  the  film  is  not 
spooled  in  that  particular  number  of 
exposures. 

You  will  note  that  all  Auto- 
graphic Film  numbers  are  printed 
in  red  and  prefixed  by  the  letter 
"x\" ;  all  Non-autographic  N.  C. 
Film  numbers  are  printed  in  black. 
When  the  customer  asks  for  a  roll 
of  film  by  number,  or  designates  the 
instrument  in  which  it  is  to  be  used, 
handing  out  the  right  film  is  a  sim- 
ple matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the 
customer  simply  asks  for  a  roll  of. 
say  3%  X  4>^  film.  Upon  consult- 
ing your  film  schedule  you  will  note 
that  there  are  four  different  num- 
bers for  film  in  this  size,  indicating 
that  3^4  X  4ji  film  is  spooled  in 
four  diiterent  ways. 

No.  118  is  the  Non-autographic 
N.  C.  Film,  and  will  fit  all  No.  3 
Autographic  Kodaks,  all  old  stvle 
No.  3  F.  P.  Kodaks,  and  the  No'.  3 
Folding  Hawkeye  and  No.  5  \\'eno 
Hawkeye  camera,  but  it  will  not  fit 
the  No.  3  Brownies,  nor  the  No.  3 
Bullseye   Kodak. 

You  will  also  note  that  3 '4  x  "^/i 
film  is  spooled  on  a  4^4  inch  spool 
for  use  in  the  No.  3  Cartridge  Ko- 
dak, so  when  the  customer  simply 
asks  for  a  certain  sice  of  film,  al- 
ways inquire  as  to  the  camera  it  is 
to  be  used  in,  otherwise  you  may 
supply  a  film  that  will  not  fit  his 
camera,  and  nothing  incites  a  Ko- 
daker  to  greater  wrath  than  to  find, 
when  he  is  out  of  reach  of  supplies, 
that  he  has  been  given  the  wr(^ng 
film. 

^'(>ur  next  greatest  call  will  prob- 
al>l\   be  for  \'el<ix  paper.     When  a 
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customer  asks  for  the  size  only,  or 
is  shopi^ing  for  someone  else,  you 
can  safely  sell  Special  \'elvet  A'elox, 
as  that  grade  is  well  adapted  to  the 
average  amateur  negative. 

You  will  find  it  an  easy  niatter  to 
post  yourself  on  all  grades  of  \'elox 
by  studying  the  X'elox  Book,  a  copy 
of  which  you  will  find  among  the 
store's  advertising  material. 

If  a  customer  asks  for  some  de- 
veloper. in(|uirc  if  it  is  for  use  in 
developing"  lilms  or  plates,  or  for 
use  in  developing  prints. 

Developers  for  films  and  for 
papers  differ  in  their  chemical  make 
up,  and  while  there  are  some  devel- 
opers which  may  be  used  for  either 
purpose,  there  are  developers,  such 
as  Pyro,  which  should  not  be  used 
for  developing  prints. 

A  glance  at  the  label  will,  how- 
ever, put  you  right,  once  you  have 
ascertained  the  purpose  for  which 
the  developer  is  to  be  used. 

In  selling  Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ments, and  Kodak  Sky  and  Color 
Filters,  always  find  out  the  size  and 
name  of  camera,  because  differences 
in  camera  construction  entail  differ- 
ences in  the  mountings  of  these  at- 
tachments, and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  right  one  be 
selected. 

Obtain  copies  of  the  various  cata- 
logs, and  study  them  carefullv  and 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  familiarize 
yourself  with  the  various  styles  and 
sizes  of  instruments,  and  as  to  the 
appearance  and  use  of  the  various 
sundries,  so  you  can  readily  locate 
them  in  your  stock  and  so  explain 
and  sell  them  intelligently. 

Xever  guess  at  anything:  if  you 
don't  kiioic,  look  it  up  in  the  Cata- 
log, or  ask  someone  in  the  store  who 
does  know. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  nor 
dift"icult  in  selling  Kodak  goods  if 
you   will   but   spend   a   little  time   in 
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studying  our  Catalogs,  Manuals  and 
other  booklets,  which  aff'ord  the  in- 
formation in  detail. 

Color  in  Display 

There  is  a  jeweler  in  one  of  the 
big-lake  cities  who  has  a  display 
window  of  rather  small  size. 

Recently  he  installed  a  displax'  of 
diamond  rings ;  the  foundation  of 
the  display  was  a  series  of  semi- 
circular steps  covered  with  orange 
velvet,  and  each  ring  was  displayed 
in  an  orange  velvet  case  of  exactly 
the  same  shade  as  that  covering  the 
steps. 

You  couldn't  pass  by  that  display 
if  you  wanted  to;  that  vivid  spot  of 
color  would  yank  your  head  that 
way  in  spite  of  everything. 

Checking  the  people  passing  for 
fifteen  minutes,  a  little  before  1  p.m.. 
eighty-seven  out  of  the  first  hun- 
dred were  halted  by  the  display. 

The  rings  were  to  be  sold  on  an 
easy  payment  plan,  and  an  inquire- 
in  the  store  developed  the  fact  that 
they  were  selling  more  rings  than 
they  had  sold  in  months  previous, 
and  that  no  advertising,  outside  of 
the  window  display,  was  being  done. 

Later  a  similar  display  was  used 
for  pearls  ;  the  color  in  this  instance 
being  a  soft  dove  gray,  and  it  proved 
nearly  as  eft'ective  as  the  previous 
one. 

In  1)oth  instances  it  was  the  one 
dominant  sj^read  of  color  that  at- 
tracted the  eye. 

Two  contrasting  colors  in  har- 
mony might  have  proved  equall}" 
eft'ective,  but  if  more  than  two  col- 
ors were  used  the  eve  would  not 
have  been  so  easil}-  attracted,  as  we 
are  more  accustomed  to  seeing  a 
number  of  colors  than  one  color  in 
a  mass. 

Orange  and  black  harmonize  per- 
fectly, so  if  \-ou  have  a  small  win- 
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dow  try  some  time  the  eltect  of  a 
drape  of  orange  velvet  to  act  as  a 
background  for  just  one  No.  3-A 
Autographic  Special  Kodak.  Place 
in  front  of  the  Kodak  a  small  card 
telling  what  it  is  and  the  price,  and 
then  note  how  many  people  the  dis- 
play attracts  in  a  given  time. 

One  good  sample  print  to  accom- 
pany and  balance  the  card  will  help 
out,  but  do  not  add  anything  more 
or  else  the  effect  will  be  destroyed. 

A  display  as  simple  as  this  is  only 
effective  in  a  small  window,  but  nn 
matter  how  large  your  window 
strive  always  for  simplicity. 

If  your  display  is  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  items  see  that  they  are 
related  items,  and  arrange  the  goods 
so  that  the  passersby  can  see  how 
and  why  they  are  to  be  used. 

]^Iake  your  display  windows  cre- 
ate a  desire  for  the  goods — this  done 
you  have  the  people  looking  for  the 
way  into  your  store — and  that  is 
what  ymir  di>play  windows  are  for. 

How  Much  Are  You  Worth 
to  Yourself? 

Sometimes  it  does  us  good  to  look 
at  things  from  a  different  angle. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  figure  out  just 
how  nuich  you  are  worth  to  your- 
self in  dollars  and  cents?  You  can 
do  it  right  to  the  penny.  Your  brain- 
are  just  as  much  property  to  you 
and  have  just  the  same  kind  of  com- 
mercial value  as  a  piece  of  real 
estate  yielding  rent. 

Your  weekly  wage  is  probably  a 
fair  standard  of  the  value  of  your 
labor.  Do  you  earn  SIO  a  week  ? 
That  is  S520  a  vear  or  10  per  cent, 
on  S5.200.  5  per  cent,  on  SIO.OOO. 
2^2  per  cent,  on  $20,800.  Do  vou 
earn  S20  a  week?  That  is  SI. 040  a 
\ear.  10  per  cent,  on  810,400,  5  per 
cent,  on  $20,800,  2V2  per  cent,  on 
$41,600.    Do  you  earn  $30  a  week^ 
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That  is  SI. 560  a  vear.  10  per  cent, 
on  $15,600.  5  per"  cent,  on  831,200, 
2^2  per  cent,  on  S62.400. 

And  what  of  all  this/  Just  one 
point — that  there  is  an  enormous 
yield  of  interest  on  zchat  you  knozi.'. 
Knozi'ledge — the  niost  easily  ac- 
quired property  in  the  zcorld,  the  in- 
vestment yielding  the  biggest  rate 
of  interest,  the  most  saleable  mer- 
chandise in  the  universe — there  is 
no  price  an  employer  zi'ifl  not  pay 
for  it. 

If  some  one  handed  you  $31,200 
invested  in  real  estate  or  other  prop- 
erty yielding  5  per  cent.,  which  is  a 
fair  rate  on  a  sound  investment,  you 
would  feel  pretty  fortunate — you 
would  feel  like  a  pretty  fair  prop- 
erty owner :  and  yet  every  one  of  us 
has  the  possibility  of  becoming  a 
pruperty  owner,  beyond  his  fondest 
dreams.  Your  property  is  zvhat  you 
knoz^':  no  one  can  take  it  away  from 
you — it  is  not  affected  by  the  thous- 
and and  one  conditions  which  in- 
crease or  decrease  values  in  tang- 
ible property. 

Your  only  investment  is  your 
earnest  eft'ort — your  desire  to  learn 
— to  avail  yourself  of  every  possi- 
bility for  advancement  which  sur- 
rounds you.  IVhat  are  you  doing 
each  day  to  be  zcorth  more  to  your- 
self:^ For  remember  you  are  fir.'^t. 
and  it  i>  (>iil\-  through  your  value  to 
yourself  that  you  are  of  any  value 
to  your  employer.  The  whole  world 
is  your  field.  All  knowledge  gained 
for  centuries  in  the  past,  in  science, 
literature,  and  art.  is  an  open  book 
for  you  to  read. 

This  generation  is  prodigal  as  no 
other  in  the  means  for  equipping 
\ou  to  be  worth  more  to  yourself, 
more  to  your  employer,  more  to  the 
world  in  which  you  live — for  the 
asking. 

Hoz<'  much  arc  you  inz'csting  in 
xnurscif.^ — Store    Topics. 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


"¥  tXDER  ordinary  conditions, 
\J  Sam,  new  customers  do  not  ap- 
pear fast  enough  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  ones,  and  every  progressive 
merchant  realizes  the  importance  of 
making  every  customer  a  permanent 
one. 

■'If  you  will  recall.  Sam.  some 
time  ago  we  checked  over  the  ledger 
tor  discontinued  accounts,  and  v/hen 
I  telephoned  to  such  of  the  discon- 
tinued customers  as  I  could  reach 
I  found  some  interesting  and  some 
disconcerting  facts. 

"Another  store  not  long  ago  made 
a  similar  investigation  on  a  some- 
what larger  scale.  This  store  inter- 
viewed 198  householders  to  ascer- 
tain why  they  had  ceased  buying 
from  one  store  and  had  become  pa- 
trons of  other  stores. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  inter- 
views the  answers  were  tabulated 
with  the  following  findings : 

Indifference  of  salespeople 47 

Attempts  at  substitution lA 

Errors     18 

Tricky   methods 18 

Slow    deliveries 17 

Over-insistence   of   salespeople...  16 

Insolence  of  salespeople Id 

Unnecessary  delays  in  service..  ..  1,^ 

Tactless  business  policies 11 

Bad  arrangement  of  store •' 

Ignorance  of  salespeople  concern 

ing  goods  6 

Refused  to  exchange  goods 4 

Poor  quality  of  goods 1 

"Now.  Sammy,  what  is  true  in 
one  store  progressive  enough  to  pur- 
sue '=;uch  an  investigatioti.  is  prettv 


apt  to  tit  another  store  of  similar 
calibre,  and  that  tabulation  made  me 
do  some  pretty  tall  thinking. 

"It  is  true,  Sam,  that  this  tabula- 
tion presents  a  census  of  a  number 
of  stores,  some  of  high  quality,  and 
so  on  down  the  scale  to  those  pur- 
suing doubtful  methods,  as  shown 
by  the  figures  opposite  'Attempts  at 
substitution,'  and  'Tricky  methods.' 

"But  what  gave  me  the  hardest 
jolt,  Sammy,  was  that  the  largest 
number  of  people  had  transferred 
their  business  to  other  stores  be- 
cause of  indifference  of  salespeople. 

"I  know  that  more  than  once  have 
I  left  a  store,  vowing  never  to  enter 
it  again  because  I  felt  that  I  had  not 
been  properly  served,  and  I  presume 
you   have   had   similar   experiences. 

"I  have  been  watching  our  people 
here  pretty  closely  since  I  read  that 
statement,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  have  little  complaint  to  make — but 
just  the  same  we  must  have  a  place 
somewhere  in  that  'indift'erence' 
column. 

"I  have  sold  goods  long  enough. 
Sammy,  to  realize  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  sustain  interest  and 
give  one  hundred  per  cent,  service 
to  the  customer. 

"The  person  in  front  of  the 
counter  is  just  the  same  in  make-up 
as  the  salesman  behind  it.  and  some 
o\  them  are  a  bit  peculiar  and  hard 
to  get  along  with.  I'll  admit. 

"Rut  the  greater  percentage  of 
customer-     i>  composed  of  normal. 
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intelligent  and  good  natured  people, 
who  enter  the  store  with  an  open 
mind  willing  to  be  agreeable  and  ex- 
pecting intelligent  and  conrteons  at- 
tention. 

"We  are  all  liable  to  physical  de- 
rangements, and  none  of  ns  are  fully 
free  from  outside  cares  or  worries, 
and  sometimes  these  press  pretty 
heavily  upon  us,  but  we  have  no 
right  to  obtrude  these  upon  the  cus- 
tomer, nor  give  him  or  her  less  at- 
tention because  of  them. 

"The  great  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  some  salespeople  seem  to  think 
that  they  are  in  the  store  only  to 
hand  out  what  the  customer  asks 
for,  and  that  that  ends  their  respon- 
sibility. Yet  these  very  same  people 
would  l)e  the  first  to  yell  'murder  !'  if 
they  were  treated  with  indifiFerence 
when  thev  were  in  front  of  the 
counter. 

"Good  salesmen  arc  not  just  born 
that  way.  Sammy  ;  tlicy  are  made, 
and  made  mostly  by  themselves,  be- 
cause they  have  the  intelligence  to 
see,  and  the  tenacity  of  purpose  to 
do  the  right  things  at  the  right  time. 

"You  know  more  than  one  sales- 
man in  other  stores  to  whom  you 
always  go,  and  you  usually  find  him 
busy,  and  at  that  you  are  willing  to 
wait  until  he  can  attend  to  you 
rather  than  be  served  by  someone 
else. 

"And  when  he  waits  upon  you  he 
does  so  with  a  smile,  and  he  makes 
you  feel  that  he  is  personally  and 
vitally  interested  in  seeing  that  you 
obtain  just  what  you  want — and  that 
is  win-  v()u  kcL'p  on  going  back  to 
him. 

"All  this  is  so  obvious,  Samni}-, 
that  it  seems  foolish  to  talk  it  over 
but  we  both  know  that  this  indififer- 
ence  upon  the  part  of  salespeople 
does  exist,  and  that  it  exists  because 
they  do  not  use  their  thinkers. 
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"The  other  figures  in  the  tabula- 
tion are  all  well  worth  thinking  over 
in  the  clTorts  to  improve  our  store- 
conditions  and  to  make  ourselves- 
one  hundred  per  cent,  efficient,  but 
doesn't  it  seem  queer,  Sam,  that  the- 
complaint  having  the  largest  per- 
centage checked  against  it  should  be- 
the  easiest  one  to  do  awav  with." 


Advertising  Influence 

The  average  individual  is  some- 
times a  bit  skeptical  as  to  the  selling- 
power  of  advertising;  he  may  even 
tell  you  that  he  never  reads  adver- 
tisements, yet  some  day  should  his 
wife  or  mother  sav  to  him,  "Jiui., 
won't  you  please  run  over  to  the 
store  and  get  me  some  soap  and 
some  cleaning  powder?" 

And  when  the  clerk  inquires 
"What  kind?"  it's  ten  to  one  he'll 
say  "Ivory  and  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser." 

He  notices  his  shaving  kit  getting"^ 
short  on  supplies,  so  he  drops  in  at 
the  drug  store  on  the  way  home  and 
asks  for  a  \\'illiams  or  a  Colgate 
shaving  stick,  a  box  of  Mennen's- 
Talcum,  and  a  bottle  of  Pinaud's. 
Kair  Tonic. 

Me  asks,  in  every  instance,  for 
these  specific  brands  because  their 
names  have  become  familiar  to  him- 
through  long  and  continuous  adver- 
tising, and  he  automatically  or  sub- 
consciously asks  for  them  because- 
of  this  influence. 

If  you  happen  to  live  in  Xew 
York  City  and  want  to  purchase  a 
certain  book  the  name  "Brentano" 
comes  to  mind.  If  you  think  of 
something  extra  fine  in  jewelry  what 
name  comes  first  to  mind — "Tiffa- 
ny"— and  why?  Because  of  ad^'cr- 
tisiiit/. 

Yes,  sir!  people  do  read,  and  are 
sold  bv  advertising. 
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Two  Birds  with  One  Stone 

W  e  arr  always  anxi(iu>  t<:t  learn 
of  methods  that  have  proved  suc- 
cessful in  selling  the  goods,  for  one 
•of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Kodak 
Salesman  is  to  disseminate  among 
its  readers  information  that  will 
help  them  to  increase  their  sales. 

If  you  have  any  method  that  has 
got  or  is  getting  results,  please  give 
us  particulars  so  that  we  may  ])ass 
it  along  for  the  general  sfood. 


sales  of  sundry  articles  that  the  ama- 
teur photographer  needs  in  his  work. 
Further,  he  gets  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  scores  of  amateur  pho- 
tographers who  are  not  yet  his  cus- 
tomers and  proceeds  to  win  their 
steady  patronage.  The  wording  may 
vary,  but  the  specializing  on  photog- 
raphy is  ever  to  the  fore.  Frequent- 
ly other  lines  of  goods  are  men- 
tioned after  the  photographic  appeal, 
our  customer  believins:  that  he  srains 


Let  Me  SoWe  me  Puzzle. 

Xour  Christmas  list  contains  names  that  are  stickers, 
but  I  think  I  can  solve  man})  of  the  puzzles  for  y'ou, 
because  everybody  likes  pictures  and  something  photo- 
graphic is  sure  to  suit.  Even  if  the  friend  in  the  case 
already  has  a  camera,  there  are  countless  things  he  or 
she  \\?ill  fmd  useful.  I  shall  appreciate  your  consulting  me 
about  your  difficult  cases,  but  I  shan  t   press   y^ou   to   buy. 


With  the  double  purpose  of  get- 
ting the  names  of  amateurs  not  on 
his  list  of  customers  and  increasing 
his  sales  at  the  Holiday  Season,  a 
live  wire  dealer  makes  use  of  cards 
and  circulars  as  well  as  newspaper 
advertisements,  with  messages  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  the  centre  of  this  page. 

About  December  1st  he  gets  the 
initial  message  into  ever\-  home 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  his  dis- 
play windows,  and  other  places  of 
73rominence  around  the  store  he 
places  cards  carrying  the  same  sug- 
gestions.  They  bring  results  aplenty. 

His  sales  of  cameras  for  gift  pur- 
poses are  very  large,  and  so  are  his 


more  by  being  known  as  a  specialist 
on  things  photographic  than  by  do- 
ing what  others  do- — make  a  general 
appeal  with  several  different  lines, 
none  being  consistently  featured. 

The  message  needs  must  be  pithy 
to  be  effective  and  studious  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  the  hackneyed  style 
of  dull  formality. 

This  scheme  is  especially  effective 
in  selling  Albums,  which  are  always 
acceptable  U>  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher, and  "How  to  Make  Good 
Pictures"  goes  with  many  another 
higher-priced  article  sold  as  a  pres- 
ent, whereby  is  a  double  end  accom- 
plished. 
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The  Primari/Page 

for-fhe  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


ALONG  about  this  time  of  year 
L  you  are  quite  apt  to  receive  a 
call  from  some  customer  to  whom 
you  sold  a  camera  last  Summer, 
with  a  complaint  that  the  camera 
doesn't  take  as  good  pictures  as  it 
did  at  first. 

The  first  thing  for  you  to  do  will 
be  to  examine  the  instrument  to  see 
if  the  lens  is  clean. 

Carrying  the  camera  over  dusty 
roads,  and  using  it  o\\  damp  days 
will,  even  when  the  camera  is  pro- 
tected bv  a  carrying  case,  cause  a 
fine  film  to  settle  on  the  outer  sur- 
faces of  the  lens,  and  this  film  of 
dirt  will  materially  aflfect  the  opera- 
tion of  the  lens,  cutting  down  the 
light  and  atTecting  the  quality  of 
both  definition  and  brilliance. 

Instruct  the  customer  to  examine 
his  lens  frequently  by  looking 
through  it,  with  the  shutter  open, 
and  the  back  of  the  camera  re- 
moved. 

If  the  lens  is  dirty  it  should  be 
wiped  clean,  both  front  and  back, 
with  a  clean,  soft,  linen  handker- 
chief. 

Large  spots  of  dust  or  dirt  on  the 
lens  will  cause  defects  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  if  the  lens  is  evenly  cov- 
ered with  a  film  of  dust  or  moisture 
a  great  deal  of  light  will  be  cut  ofif 
and  make  the  negative  under-timed. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  dust  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  that  defec- 
tive negatives  are  often  caused  by 
particles    of   dust    which    have    col- 
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lected  within  the  camera,  and  which 
will  settle  upon  the  surface  of  the 
film  in  small  particles,  and  which 
will  produce  small  dark  spots  in  the 
prints. 

The  inside  of  the  camera  and  bel- 
lows should  be  wiped  out  occasion- 
ally with  a  slightly  damp  cloth. 

In  Summer,  or  after  the  camera 
has  remained  idle  for  any  length  of 
time  this  should  have  attention. 

But  supposing  you  find  the  lens 
])right  and  clean — then  what?  The 
customer  tells  you  that  in  the  Sum- 
mer he  made  snap  shots  up  to  four 
or  five  o'clock,  or  even  later,  amd 
obtained  fully  timed  negatives,  but 
that  lately  so  many  of  his  exposures 
don't  show  hardly  anything  in  the 
negative. 

He  has  simply  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  sun's  rays  have  been 
growing  weaker  and  weaker  with 
the  departure  of  Summer.  From 
now  oil,  until  the  return  of  Spriiag^ 
fully  timed  sna])  shots  can  only  be 
made  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m. 
and  2:30  p.m.  f  except  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  latitudes,  and  then 
only  when  the  sun  is  shining). 

There  is  perhaps  one  more  excep- 
tion, and  that  is,  when  the  ground 
is  white  with  snow  when  snap  shots 
can  be  attempted  a  little  earlier  and 
later  in  the  day. 

Advise  your  customer  to  use  a 
tripod  and  make  "Time"  exposures 
whenever  the  light  is  not  'Strong  and 
])rilliant. 
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At  first  he  will  be  apt  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  over-expose,  but 
a  little  experimenting  with  the 
smaller  stop-openings,  and  "Time" 
exposures  ranging  from  1/5  to  one 
second  will  soon  give  him  the  fair 
average  exposure. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent 
exposure  meters  and  tables  in  the 
market,  but  the  average  amateur 
will  not  take  the  time  to  use  them 
though  the}-  would  be  of  material 
assistance. 

Fortunately  for  the  amateur,  he 
can  depart  quite  a  ways  from  the 
absolutely  correct  or  normal  expo- 
sure, owing  to  the  remarkable  lati- 
tude of  Eastman  X.  C.  Film,  but 
this  of  course  does  not  mean  that  he 
can  make  an  exposure  without  anv 
thought  whatsoever  and  then  expect 
the  film  ta  ''do  the  rest." 

Advise  always  towards  a  full 
rather  than  an  under-exposure.  If 
the  negative  is  somewhat  over-timed 
and  too  dense  it  can  be  reduced  to 
good  printing  quality,  but  a  bad  un- 
der-exposure can  not  be  intensified 
to  good  printing  quality  because 
there  is  nothing  to  build  upon. 

But  a  normally  exposed  and  un- 
der-developed negative  can  be  suc- 
ces:<fully  built  up  by  intensification. 

An(jther  point :  a  good  many  ama- 
teurs when  using  a  color  screen  or 
ray  filter  fail  to  remember,  or  do 
not  know  that  when  the  screen  is 
used  the  exposure  must  be  length- 
ened in  accordance  with  the  strength 
or  depth  of  color  of  the  screen. 

At  this  season  examine  your  cus- 
tomers' negatives  carefully  for  evi- 
dences of  under-exposure ;  seek  for 
the  cause  and  then  put  them  on  the 
right  road. 

In  discussing  and  explaining  the 
use  of  color  screens  do  not  fail  to 
explain  the  importance  of  the  mul- 
tiplying factor  (that  is  the  increase 
in  exposure  with  the  screen  in  u-e). 


This  factor  may  be  figured  either 
of  two  ways:  it  may  be  figured  for 
the  rendering  of  clouds  and  sky  and 
without  reference  to  detail  in  nearby 
objects  or  detail  in  dark  colored  ob- 
jects, or  the  factor  may  be  calcu- 
lated for  exposures  that  will  record 
shadow  detail. 

\\'hen  figured  the  first  way  for 
the  Kodak  Color  Filter,  a  factor  of 
three  would  be  ample,  but  as  the 
amateur  in  practically  every  instance 
desires  detail  in  the  shadow  the  fac- 
tor of  three  would  be  misleading  for 
such  results,  so  with  that  end  in 
view  the  Kodak  Color  Filter  is  given 
the  factor  of  ten. 

The  issues  for  April  and  May 
of  Kodak ery  for  this  year  each  con- 
tain valuable  articles  on  color  filters, 
and  we  suggest  you  look  up  these 
issues  and  re-read  both  articles. 


"Kodakery"  for  January 

\()\.\  are  going  to  miss  something 
if  vou  fail  to  read  the  January 
Kodakery. 

The  leading  article.  "Kodak  War 
Portraits,"  is  splendidly  illustrated 
bv  "real  stufif"  right  from  the  front. 
If  you  want  to  learn  a  lot  about 
making  out-door  silhouettes,  and 
mighty  attractive  ones,  the  January 
Kodakery  will  post  you  fully. 

Articles  on  keeping  an  Album. 
Photographing  Moving  Objects. 
Cloudy  Day  Snap  Shots,  and  finally 
an  article  by  Dr.  Mees  of  the  Kodak 
Research  Laboratory,  written  in  his 
most  entertaining  vein. 

Dr.  ]\Iees  is  one  of  the  few  scien- 
tists who  can  make  the  layman  fully 
understand  what  he  is  writing  about» 
and  his  story  on  "The  Most  Won- 
derful Sensitive  Material"  is  up  to 
par. 

A  goodly  bunch  of  general  illus- 
trations help  to  round  out  the  issue. 
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OurQueryCblumn 


Query  Column 

iriial  is  meant  hy  the  focal  plane. ^ 

The  focal  ])lane  is  the  plane  on 
which  the  image  made  hiy  the  lens  is 
hronght  to  the  sharpest  focus.  This 
is  the  position  at  the  Ijack  of  the 
camera  occupied  1)\'  tlie  focusing 
screen  when  placed  in  position  for 
exp.isure.  In  roll  him  cameras  the 
him   unri)lls  across  the   focal   plane. 


Can   yon  intensify  <?  lantern  slide 
after  it  has  lieen  eeilored.' 

Xot    without    hr>t    removing    the 
color. 


Arc  there  tz^'o  sices  of-  lantern 
slides^ 

Yes,  the  siar.dard  [British  size  is 
3j4  X  3'4  inches:  in  this  countr\- 
3^4  X  4  inches. 


What  is  the  dcrrvation  of  the 
word  lens/ 

From  the  latin  word  lens,  a  small 
hean  or  lentil. 

C'(///  i/ood  nc(/atiz'cs  l^c  prodnccd 
'withont  a  lens? 

Yes.  In  place  of  the  lens  a  thin 
metal  plate  is  used  in  which  a 
minute  hole  has  heen  made  with  the 
point  of  a  needle.  This  method  is 
called  "pin-h.ole"  or  '"stenopaic" 
])hotograph_\-.  The  exposure  is  nec- 
essaril}-  much  longer  than  when  a 
lens  is  em]:)Ioyed. 


Ho:e  do  you  coni'crt  Fahrenheit 
teniferatnres  into  Ceiitiarade.' 

Suhtract  32,  multiply  l)y  five,  and 
divide  hv  nine.  To  convert  Centi- 
grade into  Fahrenheit,  multiply  by 
r.ine.  divide  hy  five,  and  add  32  to 
the  result. 


To  help  build  future  business- 
Fill  out  the  Kodakery 
Subscription     Blanks. 
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The  Feathet  and  Oil 


"As  the  story  goes — the  weather 
had  been  damp,  the  doors  in  the 
boarding  house  had  swollen  and  the 
hinges  creaked.  One  man  took  a 
feather  and  dipping  it  in  oil  applied 
it  to  the  hinge  and  the  hinge  ceased 
to  creak.  The  other  man  lost  his 
patience  and  yanked  the  swollen  door 
so  hard  as  to  pull  it  entirely  away 
from  the  hinge  and  had  to  go  forth 
and  make  his  damage  good. 

'There  are  two  types  of  men — he 
who  goes  among  his  fellows  with  a 
feather  and  oil  and  he  who  yanks 
things  still  further  out  of  order  when 
something  goes  wrong." 

— TnimhuU  Cheer. 


o 


Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Carried  in  France 
Through  1916-1917 

Used  in  Ypres  salient,  Somme,  on  Arras  line,  1916:  Vimy 
Ridge,  Hill  70  (Lens),  finally  smashed  by  shell  splinter  near 
Passchendaele   in    Xovember.   1917. 


THE  kodak:  salesman 

='     An  aid   =^ 
to  the  man 
behind  the  counter 
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Between  Us 


Concentration  is  the  key  to  success.  Just  concen- 
trate on  that  statement  for  a  moment. 

The  men  who  achieve  success  in  any  hne  are  those 
who  are  ahle  to  hring  to  bear  every  force  they  possess 
on  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and  to  hold  those  forces 
in  line  to  the  exclnsion  of  all  else  until  the  end  desired 
is  attained. 

The  power  of  concentration  can  be  cultivated,  not 
always  to  the  hio'hest  point,  but  it  can  be  strengthened 
to  a  sui-})risino-  degree,  and  each  degree  is  one  step 
further  towards  the  goal  of  success. 

If  you  really  want  anything  you  can  get  it  if  you 
go  after  it  hard  enough. 

Did  you  ever  sto])  to  think  that  it  is  the  failures  that 
make  the  successes  possible  f 

The  failures  make  the  successes  stand  out  from  the 
common  herd — and  many  men  have  been  failures  until 
they  lear?ie(l  to  coucentrate.  and  dig.  and  concentrate, 
until  tile  wa\'  was  clear. 
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Confessions 
/    Salesman 


O 


NE  boiling  hot  day  last  summer 
I  decided  that  I  needed  a  new 
pair  of  shoes.  It  was  the  sort  of  a 
day  that  made  even  breathing  seem 
an  effort,  and  I  knew  that  the  shoe 
salesman  was  in  for  it  because  I  am 
difficult  to  fit. 

"He  tackled  the  job  with  interest 
just  the  same ;  he  showed  and  tried 
on  various  styles,  climbed  ladders 
up  and  down,  visited  the  stock  room 
twice  and  then  shook  his  head  smil- 
ingly :  'No  sir,  we  haven't  a  shoe  in 
stock  that  will  fit  you  correctly,  and 
I  am  very  sorry  to  have  taken  so 
much  of  your  time.' 

"I  inquired  if  there  wasn't  a  pair 
that  would  come  pretty  near  doing 
it  and  he  replied  that  there  were  two 
styles  that  might  do  but  that  neither 
he  nor  the  store  could  afford  to  sell 
anything  but  a  perfect  fit. 

"I  suggested  that  he  let  me  again 
try  on  the  two  styles  he  mentioned, 
but  he  shook  his  head  once  more, 
and  said  that  he  would  much  rather 
not,  because  there  was  a  chance  of 
one  style  pinching  my  toes,  and  that 
the  other  might  be  too  loose  a  fit 
over  the  heel  after  I  had  worn  them 
a  few  hours. 

"He  had  put  in  a  good  hour's 
time,  and  was  tired  and  hot,  and  a 
good  many  salesmen  would  say  that 
he  would  have  been  justified  in  fit- 
ting me  as  near  as  he  could  and  let- 
ting it  go  at  that. 

I  left  the  store  and  went  to  an- 
other   directly    across    the    street. 


Here  the  salesman  discovered  the 
exact  duplicate  in  size  and  style  of 
the  shoes  L  was  wearing  in  the  very 
first  pair  he  showed  me,  and  I  was 
fitted  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

"I  told  this  salesman  of  my  expe- 
rience in  the  other  store,  and  he 
asked  me  to  describe  the  first  sales- 
man. At  the  conclusion  he  grinned 
and  said  'I  thought  so,'  and  then 
said  that  he  wished  he  had  only 
half  of  his  personal  following.  He 
said  that  without  a  doubt  the  man 
across  the  street  was  the  highest 
paid  shoe  salesman  in  the  city — be- 
cause he  had  such  a  big  following. 

"Now  when  I  want  another  pair 
of  shoes,  to  which  salesman  am  I 
going? 

"In  this  particular  case  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  the  choice  would  not 
be  so  easy,  as  both  salesmen  were 
courteous  and  painstaking  —  1)ut  I 
think  I  would  go  to  the  first  one 
because  he  had  proved  himself 
through  and  through. 

"Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
as  to  how  the  customer  is  sizing  you 
up,  just  as  you  are  mentall\-  study- 
ing him  ? 

"He  is,  of  course,  most  interested 
in  what  you  have  to  sell,  but  you 
will  receive  your  share  of  scrutiny 
because  of  the  way  you  sell,  and  be- 
cause of  your  personal  appearance. 

"His  opinion  of  you  is  quite  apt 
to  be  superficial,  so  it  always  pays 
to  do  your  best  to  make  a  favorable 
impression;  then  if  he  is  satisfied 
with  what  vou  sold  him  and  the  wav 
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you  sold  him  you  as  an  individual 
will  be  quite  apt  to  register  an 
image  in  his  brain  that  will  bring 
him  back  to  you. 

"I  once  lost  a  good  customer  by 
selling  him  something  that  he  want- 
ed, but  which  he  should  not  have 
had.  He  had  money,  was  a  be- 
ginner in  amateur  photography,  and 
had  succeeded  fairly  well  with  a 
fixed  focus  camera.  He  came  to  me 
and  said  that  he  wanted  just  the 
finest  outfit  to  be  had  and  I  sold  it 
to  him.  He  just  couldn't  remember 
to  adjust  the  focusing  scale,  and 
Anastigmat  lenses  and  stop-openings 
were  'Greek'  to  him,  and  because 
of  this  his  results  were  not  as  good 
as  with  his  old  fixed  focus  camera. 
He  of  course  blamed  it  all  on  the 
new  camera,  and  blamed  me  for  sell- 
ing it  to  him,  which  led  to  a  sever- 
ance of  diplomatic  relations  between 
us. 

"When  you  see  a  nice  fat  order 
in  sight  it  is  pretty  hard  to  turn  it 
down,  but  in  this  particular  instance 
I  would  have  been  better  off  had  I 
advised  against  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  did  my  full  duty  by  this  cus- 
tomer, as  I  did  my  best  to  instruct 
him  in  the  use  of  the  new  camera, 
but  to  no  purpose,  because  he  was 
of  a  nervous,  fussy  temperament 
and  he  just  simply  couldn't  rertiem- 
ber  what  to  do. 

"When  you  are  selling  a  man 
something  which  has  to  do  with  a 
recreation  or  hobby,  you  will  have 
to  spend  more  time  with  him  than 
when  you  are  selling  necessities. 

*'He  likes  to  drop  in  and  show 
you  his  latest  efforts ;  to  see  what 
you  have  that  is  new,  and  ver\ 
often  to  seek  advice. 

"You  naturally  will  accumulate  a 
few  'bores,'  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
genuine  'pests,'  but  you  will  find  it 
pays  to  treat  them  all  with  coiu^- 
tesv." 


The  Kodapod 

Very  often  carrying  space  is  too 
limited  to  take  along  a  tripod  and 
a  little  Kodapod  tucked  away  in 
the  pocket  will  answer  the  purpose 
just  as  well  when  a  tree,  fence,  or 
similar  object  is  near  at  hand. 

The  Kodapod  is  held  in  place 
firmly  by  a  strong  spring,  the  jaws 
having  a  grip  like  a  bull-dog.  By 
means  of  the  clamping  screw  (not 
shown  in  the  illustration)  the  ball 
may  be  loosened  to  allow  the  cam- 
era to  be  adjusted  to  the  correct 
vertical,  or  horizontal  position. 

There  are  a  good  many  of  your 
customers  who  will  want  the  Koda- 
pod if  you  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  see  it. 

PRICE 
Kodapiicl,     -----     $1.50 


Boost  the  sale  of  "How 
to  Make  Good  Pictures/' 

for  it  will  in  turn  boost 
the  sale  of  the  other  goods 
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"To  Sell  the  Street" 

"\\  hat  is  the  function  of  a  store 
window"  was  the  question  asked  of 
the  display  manager  of  a  large  store. 

"To  sell  the  street,"  he  replied. 

"Do  they?" 

"About  eight  per  cent,  of  them 
do,  and  the  remaining  ninety-two 
per  cent,  are  neglecting  the  greatest 
little  salesman  they  have." 

Everyone  interested  in  retail  mer- 
chandising can  read  with  interest 
and  profit  the  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  November  17.  1917. 
entitled  "Selling  the  Street,"  from 
which  the  above  (|uotation  has  been 
lifted. 

Let  us  once  more  quote  from  the 
remarks   of   this   display   manager : 

"It  isn't,  after  all.  the  number  of 
people  who  go  by.  but  the  people 
who  come  in  that  count. 

"I  could  pack  the  frontage  facing 
our  store  so  thick  with  people  that 
they  would  have  to  call  out  the 
police  reserves,  and  I  should  never 
make  one  sale. 

"Two  clowns  hitting  each  other 
over  the  head  with  a  couple  of  pig- 
skin bladders  will  attract  a  thousand 
per  cent,  more  people  than  twenty 
five-dollar  waists  at  twenty-five 
cents- — outside  the  store." 

Installing  window  displays  that 
will  sell  the  goods  is  just  a  matter 
of  plain  common  sense. 

Articles  of  "  everyday  use.  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar,  can  be 
made  into  a  selling  display  simply 
by  artistic  and  harmonious  arrange- 
ment, but  when  the  goods  you  have 
to  sell  are  not  known  to  all  the  pass- 
ersby  you  must  arrange  your  dis- 
play so  as  to  show  what  the  goods 


are  for,  and  how  they  can  be  used 
to  aft"ord  service  or  pleasure  to  the 
purchaser. 

A  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
cameras,  tripods  and  various  photo- 
graphic accessories  will  mean  noth- 
ing to  many  hundreds  who  pass 
your  store. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  one  cam- 
era, and  an  attractive  picture  or  so 
together  with  a  card  telling  the 
price  of  the  instrument,  and  con- 
veying the  idea  that  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  produce  good  pictures, 
and  you  have  a  selling  idea  that  will 
"get  over"  to  everyone  who  looks 
in  your  window. 

To  prove  this  point  let  us  get 
away  from  your  own  proposition 
for  a  moment : 

You  stroll  down  the  street  past  a 
window  full  of  various  styles  of 
thermometers :  you  may  possibly 
give  the  window  a  hasty  glance  and 
pass  on.  because  3'ou  feel  no  imme- 
diate need  for  such  an  instrument. 

Should,  however,  this  window  in- 
clude a  number  of  cards  telling  you 
of  the  importance  of  a  fever  ther- 
mometer in  the  home  ;  how  a  bath 
thermometer  will  help  keep  the  baby 
in  good  health,  and  how  the  girls 
can  make  better  candy  if  they  use  a 
candy  thermometer — then  that  win- 
dow stands  a  good  chance  of  getting 
\du  into  the  store  and  making  a 
>ale. 

Originally  store  windows  were 
planned  to  get  light  into  the  store, 
hut  it  has  been  found  that  they  can 
be  made  far  more  useful  as  a  means 
of  getting  customers  into  the  store 
— and  you  really  can  not  make  sales 
without  customers,  can  \"ou  ? 


Whate\'er  else  you   leave  uiulone,  remember  always  to 
fill  out  the  Kodakery  Sul)seri])ti()n  l^lanks. 
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The  Kodak  Self  Timer 

"It  presses  the  button" 

With  tlie  Kodak  Self-Timer 
there's  plenty  of  time  for  the  one 
who  is  taking  the  picture,  to  get 
into  the  group  and  strike  the  right 
attitude  before  the  self-timer  clicks 
the  shutter.  The  time  between  the 
release  of  the  Self-Timer  and  the 
actual  clicking  of  the  shutter  is  con- 
trolled b}'  the  air-lock  screw  at  the 
bottom  and  delayed  speeds  of  ap- 
proximately one-half  second  to 
three  minutes  may  be  had  by  turn- 
ing the  screvv  to  the  left  or  right. 
The  Timer,  of  course,  has  no  in- 
fluence whatsoever  on  the  simtter 
speeds,  it  being  simply  a  means  of 
releasing  the  shutter. 

There  has  been  a  very  consider- 
able  demand   for   a   device   of  this 
kind  and   no  doubt  many  of  your 
customers  will  w'ant  them. 
Kodak  Self  Timer,     -       -       -        -     :^]J}{) 


*'Kodakery"  for  February 

There  are  some  mornings  when 
we  don't  seem  to  care  much  for  the 
author  of  "Beautiful  Snow,"  but 
most  of  us  do  appreciate  snow  pic- 
tures when  successfully  photo- 
graphed. The  first  article  in  the 
February  Kodakcry  gives  some 
valuable  pointers  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Mees  tells  of  the  use  of  pho- 
tography in  Astronomy,  and  you 
know  that  means  a  good  story. 

The  closing  article  on  Focusing 
Images  in  ^lirrors  may  surprise 
you.  but  its  information  is  accurate 
and  of  value,  and  you  will  find  it 
well  wi  rth  reading. 


At  Kodak  Heights 

Several  people  who  ought  to  know 
have  told  us  that  we  have  the  most 
modern  and  best  equipped  power- 
plant  in  Ontario  and  as  engines  and 
machines  interest  nearl}^  every  per- 
son, we  show  in  this  issue  some  of 
the  equipment  that  enables  us  to 
turn  out  the  good  goods  you  sell. 

The  picture  across  pages  8  and  9 
shows  the  engines  and  generators 
from  which  is  derived  the  electrical 
power  to  run  the  whole  works.  The 
big  fellow  in  the  right  foreground 
is  proud  of  his  11-ton  fly-wheel  and 
drives  a  300  kilowatt  generator. 

To  the  left,  one  behind  the  other, 
are  engines  connected  to  generators 
of  150  and  GllA  kilowatts  capacity, 
giving  us  a  total  of  512^^  kilowatts. 
This  equipment  supplies  light  for 
the  plant  as  w^ell  as  the  power  to 
drive  upwards  of  175  motors  rang- 
ing from  1-10  to  30  horse-powder. 
Between  the  two  engines  in  the 
foreground  is  the  stairway  leading 
to  the  boiler-room,  with  its  battery 
of  four  boilers  each  of  300  h.p. 

]\lany  of  our  visitors  have  been 
surprised  that  we  should  have  such 
a  large  ice-making  plant  as  that 
<hown  in  part  on  page  10,  but  of 
course  in  the  manufacture  of  sen- 
sitized photographic  goods  control 
of  temperature  is  desirable  and  the 
ice-machines  play  an  important  part 
in  the  production  of  plates,  papers 
and  film.  They  are  located  in  a 
separate  room  adjoining  the  engine- 
room  proper,  each  ice-machine  be- 
ing connected  to  its  own  steam  en- 
gine. In  the  right  foreground 
there's  the  largest  of  the  units  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  200  tons  in  24 
hours. 

Xotice  that  everything  is  kept  in 
ship-shape  order  and  when  you  visit 
Kodak  Heights,  a  trip  to  the  Power 
Plant  will  not  be  the  least  interest- 
ing part. 
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See  {( 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


'*0 A.M.  the  other  day  1  overheard 
O  two  of  the  boys  complaining 
that  there  was  too  much  'red  tape" 
about  our  stock-keeping  and  ac- 
counting systems,  and  that  they 
couldn't  see  any  use  in  it. 

"I  confess,  Sam,  that  there  was 
also  a  time  when  I  couldn't  see  much 
use  in  it,  but  experience  teaches  us 
a  whole  lot  of  things. 

"Every  business  man,  no  matter 
how  successful,  must  have  dealings 
with  the  bankers.  Successful  ex- 
pansion or  building  up  of  any  busi- 
ness depends  not  only  on  successful 
buying  and  selling  methods,  but  on 
the  establishment  of  credit. 

"Now.  Sam,  suppose  that  I  find  I 
can  use  a  few  extra  thousands  to 
good  advantage,  and  so  go  to  the 
bank  to  arrange  for  a  loan.  The 
first  thing  the  bank  will  want  tn 
know  is  how  apt  will  I  l)e  to  meet 
the  obligation  promptlv. 

"The  bank  will  want  a  statenieiu 
from  me  as  to  my  aft'airs.  If  1  can 
only  tell  them  that  I  did  a  business 
of  so  much  last  year,  and  that  my 
stock  is  worth  api)roximately  so 
nuich  and  that  my  sales  for  the  cur- 
rent months  seem  to  be  larger  than 
last  year,  and  if  1  can  not  show  them 
by  my  records  that  my  .statements 
are  facts  instead  of  guesses  they 
may  discount  m\-  statement  a  very 
large  per  cent,  and  so  cut  down  m}- 
borrowing  power. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bank 
knows  m\-  account^  ha\e  been  thor- 


oughly and  carefully  kept  it  will 
consider  them  carefully  because  it 
is  anxious  to  have  its  money  work- 
ing when  it  is  working  for  the  right 
people. 

"I  know  that  b}-  having  the  repu- 
tation for  keeping  an  accurate  and 
modern  business  record  I  have  in- 
creased my  credit  standing  in  the 
community,  and  with  the  banks  a 
goodly  per  cent. 

"Now,  Sam,  let  me  tell  you  of  an 
actual  case  that  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. This  particular  merchant  kept 
no  accounts,  and  when  asked  for  a 
statement  by  a  financial  agency  he 
just  wrote  across  the  face  of  the 
blank  sent  him,  'Still  doing  busi- 
ness,' and  so  even  the  banks  in  his 
own  home  town  were  mightv  care- 
ful and  conservative  regarding  his 
credit  ratings. 

"I lis  successor,  a  young  man  with 
up-to-date  ideas,  saw  right  awav 
that  it  meant  luany  dollars  to  him 
to  be  able  to  give  a  complete  and 
accurate  statement. 

■"lie  iiumediately  hired  an  expert 
lo  help  him  find  out  just  where  the 
business  stood,  and  to  install  a  sys- 
tem that  would  avoid  all  future  ne- 
cessity for  guess  work. 

"With  his  new  s_\stem  in  work- 
ing order  he  found  the  banks  much 
more  willing  to  listen  to  him,  and 
his  credit  rating  increased  material- 
ly because  he  could  show  them  ex- 
actl\'  where  he  stood. 
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"The  boys  may  not  realize,  Sam- 
my, that  running  a  store  without 
accurate  knowledge  of  every  part  is 
just  as  foolish  as  trying  to  navigate 
a  ship  without  a  chart  and  compass. 

"Now  here  is  what  I  have  to 
know  and  what  my  merchandizing 
systems  tell  me : 

"What  stock  and  what  line  we  sell 
the  most;  the  date  all  stock  in  the 
stock  room  was  purchased ;  the 
amounts  owed  the  store,  and  the 
amounts  the  store  owes ;  the  notes 
we  have  taken,  and  when  they  are 
due,  and  notes  discounted ;  the  in- 
surance the  store  is  carrying;  the 
months  of  the  year  of  heaviest  de- 
mand; the  variations  from  year  to 
year  in  the  seasons,  and  a  whole  lot 
of  other  necessary  information. 

"You  see,  Sam,  even  if  it  were 
never  necessary  for  me  to  afford 
this  information  to  anyone  outside 
of  the  business  I  couldn't  aft'ord  to 
fool  myself. 

"In  the  inventory  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  I  am  not  listing  old  stock, 
shop-worn  stuff',  or  goods  unfit  for 
sale,  at  figures  that  are  too  high. 

"Ii  want  to  know  just  what  ac- 
counts are  uncollectable  so  I  can 
charge  them  off  and  not  carry  them 
as  a  possible  asset. 

"I  want  to  know  what  goods  are 
rapid  sellers,  and  which  ones  are 
stickers ;  I  want  to  know  if  we  are 
overstocked  on  any  items,  and  I 
want  to  know  when  to  stock  heavier 
to  anticipate  a  rising  market. 

"I  don't  like  'red  tape'  any  better 
than  you  or  the  rest  of  the  boys  do, 
Sam.  and  if  you  or  they  can  show 
me  how  to  prune  out  any  part  of  the 
store  system  and  still  give  me  the 
information  I  must  have  for  the 
benefit  of  us  all — why  go  to  it  and 
ril  thank  you   for  showing  me." 
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V.  P.  Kodak  Fitted  with 
R.  R.  Lens 

And  now  a  Rapid  RectiHnear 
lens  for  the  little  Vest  Pocket 
Kodak. 

This  fills  the  gap  between  the 
single  lens  equipment  and  that  of 
the  anastigmats ;  it  drives  home 
another  powerful  argument  in  favor 
of  the  V.  P.  Kodak.  In  every  detail 
of  construction  except  in  lens  equip- 
ment, it  is  just  like  the  $8.00  V.  P. 
K.,  having  the  same  length  of  focus 
as  the  single  lens  and  the  body  is 
all-metal  with  a  black  enamel  finish. 

We  fully  expect  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  orders  for  this  equip- 
ment and  just  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  the  machinery  under  motion  to 
let  the  public  know  about  it  through 
our  magazine  advertising  campaign, 
you  are  going  to  be  kept  busy  sell- 
ing them. 

The  exigencies  of  war  have  inter- 
fered sadly  with  the  supply  of  lenses 
for  the  popular  j7 J  model  and  we 
suggest  that  you  make  a  drive  on 
the  R.  R.  Lens  model  while  the  j.7 .7 
lens  model  is  unavailable,  for  though 
the  former  is  by  no  means  the  equal 
of  the  latter,  the  new  model  should 
prove  a  serviceable  substitute  in 
meeting  the  demand  for  a  V.  P.  K. 
with  better  lens  than  that  fitted  to 
the  $8.00  model. 

The  specifications  except  the 
lens  are  the  same  as  for  the  $8.00 
V.  P.  K. 

PRICE 
Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak, 

with     Rapid     Rectilinear     lens 

Speed  U.  S.  8,  -       -       -       -       -  $9.50 


Be  courteous  to  the 

''lookers" — then 

when  they  are  ready 

to  buy  they  may 

remember  you 
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Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 

The  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit  is 
a  new  and  thoroughly  practical 
instrument  for  general  amateur 
use.  It  is  small  in  size  and  so  com- 
pact as  to  be  easily  stored.  When 
in  use,  it  can  be  placed  on  any  table, 
desk  or  shelf. 

Any  size  enlargement  up  to  the 
size  of  the  easel  (14x17)  may  be 
obtained  by  moving  the  camera 
forward  or  backward  from  the  easel 
and  the  holder  is  adaptable  for  use 
with  negatives  4x6  inches,  or 
^mailer.  Four  jointed  spring  fingers 
hold  the  Bromide  paper  in  position 
on  the  easel. 

The  approximate  exposure  for 
an  8  X  10  enlargement  on  Bromide 
paper,  using  an  average  4x5  neg- 
ative, a  60-watt  Mazda  Lamp  and 
stop  U.  S.  8.  will  be  about  ( 30 ) 
seconds. 

The  outfit  is  supplied  complete 
with  lens  and  diaphragm,  the  larg- 
est opening  of  which  is  U.  S.  4. 
but  the  equipment  does  not  in- 
clude the  60  watt  Mazda  electric 
light  bulb  intended   for  use   in   the 

^Hltfit. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Ko- 
dak Enlarging  Outfit  set  up  on  the 
table  readv  for  use. 


This  outfit  is  just  what  the  ama- 
teur, who  does  his  own  enlarging, 
needs.  And  the  amateur  finisher 
whose  business  does  not  require 
the  use  of  the  Eastman  Enlarging 
Outfit,  will  find  this  one  a  valuable 
addition  to  his  equipment.  Every 
Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit  you  sell 
means  bigger  sales  of  Eastman 
Permanent  Bromide  Paper  and  the 
chemicals  necessary  to  their  devel- 
opment. 

PRICE 
Kodak   Enlaro-in.o-  Outfit.     -       -  $15.00 


Hotel  Advertising 

The  customer  at  a  London  hotel 
gazed  at  his  plate. 

"Waiter,"  he  called.  "I  should 
like  to  know  the  meaning  of  this. 
Yesterday  I  was  served  with  a  por- 
tion of  pudding  twice  the  size  of 
this." 

"Oh,"  said  the  waiter.  Then, 
after  a  moment:  "Did  ye  "appen 
to  be  sittiiv   by  the  window.   Sir?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  that  accounts  for  it,"  he 
said  confidently.  "We  ahvays  give 
people  by  the  windows  large  por- 
tions.    It's  a  good  advertisement." 
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The  PrimaryPage 

for -file  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


ALONG  about  now  you  are  pretty 
.  apt  to  be  questioned  regarding 
tlie  maiving  of  flashlight  pictures, 
tlie  best  material  to  use  and  how  to 
use  it. 

Without  doubt  the  simplest  and 
safest  method  is  by  the  use  of  East- 
man Flash  Sheet-  and  the  Kodak- 
Flash  Sheet  Holder. 

As  their  name  indicates,  the  flash 
sheets  are  sheets  of  paper  cut  to 
C(invenient  size,  and  coated  with  a 
compound,  which  when  ignited, 
burns  with  comparative  slowness, 
and  produces  a  broad,  soft  light. 

The  Eastman  Flash  Sheets  are 
ideal  for  photographing  one  person 
or  small  groups,  or  for  any  subject 
or  subjects  not  demanding  an  abso- 
lutely instantaneous  flash. 

In  selling  flashlight  goods  alwavs 
warn  the  customer  that  they  will  be 
handhng  something  that  burns,  and 
post  them,  if  new  to  the  work,  with 
the  following  precauti(in>  : 

When  an}-  flashlight  medium  i> 
ignited  it  produces  quite  a  sheet  of 
flame,  and  care  should  be  exercised 
so  that  the  flame  will  not  come  in 
contact  with  lace  curtains  or  other 
eas}^  burning  substances. 

The  Eastman  Flash  Sheet  Holder 
is  provided  with  a  ring  of  saw  teeth 
for  fastening  the  flash  sheet,  and  an 
aperture  in  the  back  permits  the 
lighting  of  the  sheet  from  behind, 
so  the  holder  is  always  between  the 
user  and  the  flash  sheet. 

The  Flash  Sheet  Holder  may  be 
held  in  the  hand,  or  fastened  to  a 
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tri|)i»d  by  means  of  a  socket  screw 
with  which  it  is  provided. 

Flash  Sheets  should  never  be 
placed  one  over  the  other,  or  with 
corners  overlapping,  as  the  force 
generated  by  the  ignition  might  blow 
them  ofl:"  the  holder  and  so  cause 
damage. 

\{  greater  illumination  is  required 
use  a  larger  size  Flash  Sheet. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of 
flashlight  powders :  the  first  is  pure 
Magnesium,  which  is  ignited  by 
passing  it  through  a  flame. 

This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  flash  lamp  especially  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  the  ^lagnesium 
being  stored  in  a  reservoir  or  com- 
partment, and  means  provided  for 
blowing  it  in  small  continuous  por- 
tions through  the  flame. 

Bear  this  in  mind:  Magnesium  is 
fJic  only  flashlight  material  that  can 
he  used  In  any  closed  form  of  flash 
liiin  f. 

TIk-  worst  flash  light  accidents 
that  have  ever  occurred  have  come 
through  the  error  of  using  a  self- 
burning  flash  powder  by  mistake  in 
a  magnesium  lamp.  Be  sure  that 
you  know  what  you  are  using  and 
how  to  use  it. 

It  would  be  highly  dangerous  to 
use  any  flashlight  compound  in  any 
form  of  closed  or  storage  lamp. 

The  correct  flashlight  apparatus 
for  using  flash  compounds  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  flash  powder  is 
placed  in  an  open  pan  or  trough  and 
ignited  by  projecting  a  flame  into  it. 
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Take  our  booklet,  "By  Flash- 
light." and  study  it  carefully.  Ymi 
will  find  it  highly  interesting,  and. 
also,  that  it  will  cover  practically  all 
points  in  the  making  of  flashlights 
on  which  you  may  be  questioned. 


Twice  Told  Tales 

Never,  under  any  circumstances, 
oil  an}-  jjart  of  a  camera  shutter  un- 
less vou  want  tn  put  it  out  of  com- 
mission. 

If  a  shutter  fails  to  function  prop- 
erly, and  where  the  cause  can  not 
be  easily  ascertained  and  remedied, 
send  it  to  the  manufacturer  for  re- 
pairs. 

Do  not  transpose  lenses  and  so 
l^ut  two  ]ierfectly  good  Kodaks  out 
of  order,  ar.d  so  make  two  dissatis- 
fied customers.  ^^'e  haven't  the 
heart  to  tell  you  of  all  such  errors 
but  lenses  should  only  be  changed  by 
an  expert.  Also,  and  likewise,  never 
take  a  Kodak  Anastigmat  /.  7.7  lens 
from  a  Hall  Bearing  Shutter  and  fit 
it  to  a  Kodak  Automatic  Shutter. 
These  are  not  interchangeable  with- 
out special  adjustments,  which 
should  be  made  at  the  factory. 

Always  remember  that  Premo 
Film  I'ack  Films  require  either 
Fremo  developer,  or  else  a  longer 
devel<;])meiU  th.an  roll  film. 

Fremo  Film  Tack  I'ilm  is  from 
the  same  stock  and  coated  with 
identically  the  same  emulsion  as  Ko- 
dak X.  C.  Film,  but  it  is  speciall}- 
treated  to  overcome  scratching  when 
pulling  out  the  tabs.  This  treatment 
does  not  affect  the  speed  or  the  qual- 
ity of  the  film,  but  it  does  aft'ect  the 
development. 

The  Fremo  Tank  Fo\\(ler>  are 
compoundid  from  a  different  form- 
ula than  the  Kodak  Tank  Fowder>, 
and    prnnit    the    developing   of    the 


film  in  the  same  length  of  time  as 
the  Kodak  film. 

The  Kodak  powders  can  be  used, 
but  in  such  cases  the  film  must  be 
left  in  the  solution  fifty  (50)  per 
cent,  longer.  The  foregoing  of 
course  apj^lies  to  tank  development. 

W'heri  tray  developed,  the  opera- 
tor can  determine  correct  density  in 
the  usual  manner. 

A\'hen  you  send  a  camera  to  the 
factory  for  repairs,  send  at  the  same 
time  a  letter  aft'ording  full  particu- 
lars. 

Frequentl}"  we  receive  a  camera 
or  other  article  for  repairs,  accom- 
l)anied  by  the  dealer's  repair  tag, 
l)earing  his  order  number,  which  he 
requests  be  rettirned  to  him.  \\'ith- 
out  other  instrtictions  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  retain  these  tags  for  our 
files,  so  be  sure  to  send  a  letter  of 
advice  as  well. 

Cable  releases  will  kink  if  they 
are  bent  at  a  sharp  angle,  or  the 
Kodak  is  forcibly  closed  upon  them. 
This  has  happened  in  some  in- 
stances and  the  dealer  has  returned 
the  Kodak,  claiming  that  the  shutter 
was  out  of  order,  whereas  the  trou- 
ble could  have  been  remedied  in  an 
instant  by  straightening  the  release. 

Xever  allow  a  camera  to  leave 
your  store  without  making  sure  that 
the  lens  is  perfectly  clean. 

If  the  lens  is  dirty  or  has  finger 
marks  on  it,  it  can  not  produce  bril- 
liant negatives. 

.\nd  last,  but  not  least,  every  time 
you  sell  an  amateur  camera,  fill  out 
the  Kodakcry  subscription  blank 
and  ser.d  it  in  to  us. 

Kodahcry  keeps  the  beginner  in- 
terested and  enthused,  and  is  a  big 
business  l)uilder   for  vou. 
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This  picture,  l)eing  in  one  culur,  fails  entirely  to  do  justice 
to  the  cover  of  "The  Kodak  on  the  Farm"  booklet.  The 
original  is  in  four  colors  and  the  32  pages  inside  are  profusely 
illustrated  with  pictures  that  show  how  well  Kodaker)'  fits 
in  with  farm  life — both  for  pleasure  and  for  profit.  We 
reproduce  the  cover  as  a  reminder  to  you  that  this  booklet 
is  a  wonderfully  effective  help  in  interesting  the  farmer-folk 
in  photography.  The  boss  can  get  any  reasonable  quantity 
of  them  with  his  name  imprinted,  for  the  asking,  and  you 
can   use  them   to  excellent  advantage  among  your  customers. 
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You  have  a  dollar. 

I  have  a  dollar. 

We  swap. 

Now  you  have  my  dollar 

And  I  have  yours. 

We  are  no  better  ofT. 


You  have  an  idea. 

I  have  an  idea. 

We  swap. 

Now  you  have  two  ideas. 

And  I  have  two  ideas. 


That's  the  difTerence. 

—  'Uhe  Advertising  News 
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Reading— An  Aid  to  Self-help 


That  reading  is  not  simply  for  the  literary 
man  or  as  a  means  of  recreation  alone,  to 
others,  is  an  idea  that  is  fortunately  being  rap- 
idly outgrown. 

Nowadays  the  business  man  as  well  as  the 
ambitious  clerk  is  coming  to  recognize  more 
and  more  that  in  reading  lies  a  practical  source 
of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  develop  ability  in 
their  line  of  work. 

Moreover,  there's  a  growing  list  of  keen, 
helpful  books  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to 
the  merchant,  and  his  employee,  books  which 
will  not  only  prove  a  source  of  inspiration,  but 
give  definite  suggestions  that  can  be  applied  in 
the  conduct  of  business  and  eventually  be 
measured  on  a  dollars  and  cents  basis. 

This  thought  has  been  expressed  by  some- 
one— "The  man  who  can  read  and  doesn't,  how 
much  better  off  is  he  than  the  man  who  can't?" 
Surely  with  some  of  us  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt. We  lose  sight  of  what  reading  can 
bring  in  the  way  of  help  and  growth  because 
reading  is  such  a  common  accomplishment 
that  we  give  no  thought  to  it.  Let's  make  it 
pay  dividends  this  year. 

—  The  Ralsloii  Salciuiakcr. 
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To   Interest  the  Beginner  (  See  Page  6) 


THE  kodak:  salesman 

—     An  aid  =^^= 
to  the  man 
behind  the  counter 
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BETWEEN  US 


What  to  you  is  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  world  ? 

You  can  mentally  catalogue  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
wonders  of  the  world — and  tlien  when  you  have  betaken  your- 
self to  a  quiet  corner,  and  thought  it  all  out  you  will  be  forced 
to  admit  that  the  most  interesting  thing  from  your  view  point 
is — yourself. 

Oh,  pshaw !  let's  turn  over  the  page  quick — and  you 
smother  a  yawn,  and  look  for  something  in  lighter  vein. 

Just  the  same,  if  you  are  truly  alive  and  have  good  red 
blood  in  your  veins,  you  are  seeking  to  better  yourself,  and  you 
can  only  accomplish  this  through  your  own  efforts. 

The  statement  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal  does 
not  in  the  broad  sense  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  facts. 

We  do  not  all  have  the  same  physical  and  mental  capacity, 
but  the  most  of  us  possess  a  good  deal  more  of  both  tlian  we 
have  put  to  the  best  use  or  developed  to  the  highest  power. 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  yourself — and  we  all  are  at 
times — get  oft'  somewhere  by  yourself  and  take  inventory. 

You  and  Jimmie  "So  and  So''  were  together  in  the  same 
class  at  school — you  were  about  equal  in  your  studies,  and  in 
future  prospects  ;  in  fact  you  had  the  seeming  advantage  of  Jim 
in  several  ways.  Jim  to-day  is  furthest  on  the  road  to  achieve- 
ment and  success.  Can  you  check  oft'  a  single  achievement  of 
his  that  you  could  not  have  duplicated  had  you  been  so  minded  ? 

Now  before  you  begin  to  hate  yourself  just  take  a  peek 
into  Jim's  mind,  and  you  will  find  him  just  as  dissatisfied  with 
himself  as  you  are  with  yourself — which  is  good. 

As  long  as  a  man  is  dissatisfied  there  is  hope  for  him. 

Get  yourself  together,  prop  up  the  weak  places,  and  then 
strike  out  after  Tim. 
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Confessions 
/    Salesman 


*  yk  LAIOST  every  youth  behind  a 
^TLi'etail  counter  is  fired  with  the 
ambition  to  some  day  become  a 
traveHng  salesman. 

"He  sees  the  traveler  come  in 
with  a  cheery  smile,  and  thinks  to 
himself  'pretty  soft — travels  all  over 
the  country — pretty  much  his  own 
boss,  and  can  go  and  come  when  he 
likes — that's  the  life  for  me.' 

"Anyhow  that  is  about  what  I 
thought,  and  kept  pestering  one  of 
the  traveling  men  I  knew,  who  was 
a  partner  in  his  concern,  for  a  job 
on  the  road. 

"Finally  I  landed  said  job.  I  had 
been  selling  this  line  right  along  and 
knew  it  up  one  side  and  down  the 
other,  so  I  started  out  with  confi- 
dence supreme. 

"The  first  man  I  called  upon  was 
out  of  town;  the  second  one  had  a 
grouch,  and  the  third  one  had  had 
some  disagreement  with  the  house, 
and  wouldn't  even  let  me  open  my 
sample  case. 

"And  that  sample  case — it  took 
on  weight  with  every  block,  and  as 
its  weight  increased  my  air  of  jaunt- 
iness  vanished,  and  I  heartily 
wished  that  I  was  back  of  the  old 
familiar  counter. 

"I  soon  found  out  that  it  was  a 
very  different  proposition  from  re- 
tail selling.  In  the  store  I  was  on 
my  own  ground  with  the  customer 
in  a  receptive  mood,  while  on  the 
road  everything  was  just  the  re- 
verse. 


"The  buyer  for  a  store  is  on  the 
defensive  always — he  has  to  be ;  he 
can  and  does  assume  any  attitude 
towards  the  traveling  salesman  that 
he  chooses,  and  he  usually  selects 
one  least  calculated  to  make  it  easy 
for  the  traveler. 

"The  man  who  was  nice  to  you 
on  your  previous  trip,  and  gave  you 
a  big  fat  order,  may  treat  you  just 
the  other  wa}-  around  this  time. 

"You  have  to  catch  trains,  early 
and  late,  spend  a  good  many  lone- 
some evenings  and  Sundays,  and 
put  up  with  many  inconveniences 
never  dreamed  of  by  the  man  who 
lives  at  home. 

"Now  the  foregoing  was  not  writ- 
ten to  afford  the  idea  that  the  trav- 
eling man  leads  a  dog's  life,  but 
simply  to  show  you  that  the  'soft 
snap'  is  not  existent  in  any  job 
worth  while. 

"Not  so  very  long  ago,  on  one  of 
my  trips,  a  young  man  in  one  of  the 
stores  on  my  route  asked  me  if  I 
couldn't  get  him  a  job  on  the  road. 
I  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  get 
on  the  road,  and  he  replied  that  he 
wanted  a  broader  field  in  which  to 
work,  and  so  I  told  him  I  would  see 
about  it. 

"A  little  later  I  was  chatting  with 
his  boss,  and  I  remarked  that  Char- 
lie seemed  to  be  a  bright  young 
chap.  He  replied  that  Charlie  was 
a  nice  young  chap,  and  all  right  up 
to  a  certain  point :  that  he  was  pleas- 
ant and  obliging,  but  that  when  he 
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had  a  customer  who  wanted  either 
goods  or  information  out  of  the 
ordinary  he  couldn't  handle  him  be- 
cause he  didn't  know,  and  so  always 
had  to  call  on  some  other  salesman 
to  help  him  out. 

"And  Charlie  wanted  a  broader 
field  when  here  was  the  broader  field 
right  under  his  nose  and  he  wasn't 
taking  advantage  of  it. 

"There  is  romance  and  fascina- 
tion in  every  business  if  you  will 
but  look  for  it — even  the  most  pro- 
saic. 

"In  no  line  is  there  more  to  inter- 
est and  fascinate  than  in  photogra- 
phy. 

"Aside  from  its  ability  to  produce 
beautiful  results,  its  ability  to  aid 
the  suffering,  and  its  ability  to  fur- 
ther commercial  enterprises  with- 
out number,  there  is  interest  in 
every  one  of  its  processes,  both 
chemical  and  mechanical. 

"Supposing  you  are  but  rarely 
called  upon  for  information  out  of 
the  ordinary  amateur  routine,  there 
is  bound  to  come  a  time  when  you 
will  be  asked  for  something  special, 
and  if  you  can  supply  the  informa- 
tion right  oft'  the  bat  you  have  estab- 
lished a  prestige  that  will  spread 
rapidly. 

"It  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
salesman  to  be  a  recognized  author- 
ity in  his  line — to  be  able  to  dare 
anyone  to  ask  him  a  question  re- 
garding his  business  that  he  can  not 
answer. 

"Authoritative  photographic  in- 
formation is  easily  acquired. 

"The  Manuals  accompanying  the 
cameras  cover  the  fundamentals, 
not  so  much  perhaps  the  'reason 
why'  but  they  do  tell  most  explicitly 
what  to  do  to  achieve  good  results. 

"The  little  book,  'How  To  Make 
Good  Pictures,"  contains  a  vast  fund 


of  information — have  you  read  it 
and  studied  it  thoroughly  ? 

"The  various  photographic  jour- 
nals are  constantly  presenting  new 
ideas  and  new  presentations  of  old 
problems. 

"The  public  library  in  your  town 
has,  without  doubt,  a  number  of 
volumes  devoted  to  photographic 
processes,  including  its  chemistry 
and  optics,  all  of  which  will  be 
found  interesting  reading,  and  con- 
taining just  the  information  you 
need  to  put  you  in  the  expert  class. 

"It  is  rarely  necessary  to  seek  a 
new  field  for  broader  activities — 
you  can  broaden  the  field  you  are 
in  to  an  almost  limitless  extent — and 
then  when  you  are  truly  an  author- 
ity you  can  always  find  the  place 
that  will  measure  trp  to  your  capa- 
bilities. 


"Kodakery"  for  March 

It  is  a  whole  lot  easier  to  write  a 
summary  of  the  contents  of  a  cur- 
rent issue  of  Kodakery  than  it  is  for 
its  editors  to  write,  illustrate  and 
assemble  the  necessary  material. 

Every  issue  of  Kodakery  has  been 
interesting  and  instructive,  because 
its  editors  are  enthusiasts  and 
know,  thoroughly,  the  art  and 
science  of  photography. 

Because  they  have  been  amateurs, 
and  still  remain  amateurs  at  heart 
(see  Dictionary  for  definition:  "one 
who  practices  an  art  or  occupation 
for  the  love  of  it,"  etc.)  they  know 
just  what  sort  of  articles  will  have 
the  greatest  appeal  and  will  prove  of 
greatest  interest  to  its  readers. 

The  I\Iarch.  1918,  issue  is  full 
of  the  usual  (and  that  is  more  than 
par  value)  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive articles,  and,  just  for  a  change, 
we  are  not  going  to  list  or  comment 
on  them,  feeling  sure  that  you  will 
see  to  it  vourself. 
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"  Kodak  " 

"If  it  isn't  an  Eastman  it  isn't  a 
Kodak." 

A  good  many  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
impressing  this  fact  upon  the  buy- 
ing public. 

"Kodak"  is  our  registered  and 
common-law  trade  mark,  and  stands 
for  a  whole  lot ;  it  is  more — much 
more  than  just  a  trade  name. 

When  a  customer  asks  for  a  Ko- 
dak, or  Kodak  film,  or  other  Kodak 
goods,  it  means  that  what  he  wants 
is  manufactured  by  the  Kodak  Com- 
panies and  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
that  for  which  he  asks. 

The  Kodak  Companies  own  and 
operate  the  largest  factories  in  the 
world  for  the  production  of  cameras 
and  photographic  supplies ;  in  con- 
junction there  is  the  finest  Research 
Laboratory  in  the  w^orld  devoted  to 
photographic  investigation. 

The  Kodak  Companies  have  but 
one  standard — the  best — and  they 
have  supreme  facilities  for  main- 
taining this  standard. 

To  protect  the  customer  —  to 
make  sure  that  he  gets  what  he 
wants — to  protect  your  store — and 
to  protect  the  trade  mark  "Kodak," 
because  it  stands  for  that  which  is 
worth  while  is  the  reason  for  pub- 
lishing the  advertisement  shown  in 
reduced  form  on  page  7. 


"  How  to  Make  Good 

Pictures  "  — 

The  best  book  ever  written 
for  the  amateur. 


The  Salesman  Up  in  Front 

The  salesman  up  in  front — your 
display  window  can,  to  most  excel- 
lent advantage,  invite  all  new  cam- 
era owners  to  come  in  and  take 
advantage  of  your  developing  and 
printing  department. 

Let  your  display  window  demon- 
strate the  excellence  of  the  work 
turned  out  by  your  finishers,  and 
likewise  have  it  cordially  invite  all 
Kodak  novices  to  come  in  and  be- 
come acquainted. 

Make  them  feel  that  they  will  be 
truly  welcome,  and  that  the  entire 
staff  of  the  store  is  at  their  service 
to  put  them  on  the  right  road  to 

results. 

You  can  not  have  too  many  new 
customers,  and  at  no  other  season 
of  the  year  will  you  find  so  many 
just  waiting  to  be  taken  into  the 
fold. 

Incidentally,  this  is  an  excellent 
month  for  the  sale  of  sundries — 
the  whole  line. 

You  will  find  the  various  acces- 
sories all  new  and  interesting  to  the 
beginner,  so  arrange  your  sundry 
display  cases  attractively,  and  make 
the  opportunity  to  show  and  explain 
them,  and  so  still  further  cash  in  on 
the  preliminary  work  your  display 
window  has  done. 

Page  2  affords  a  display  sugges- 
tion for  getting  the  beginner  into 
the  store. 


SI 


To  do  just  a  little  more  than  is 
expected  of  one,  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible, is  about  all  that  anyone  can 
do  toward  getting  ahead  in  the  game 
of  life. —  The  Silent  Partner. 
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"KODAK" 

Is  our  Registered  and  common- 
law  Trade- Mark  and  cannot  be 
rightfully  applied  except  to 
goods  of  our  manufacture. 

If  a  dealer  tries  to  sell  you,  under  the 
Kodak  name,  a  camera  or  films,  or 
other  goods  not  of  our  manufacture, 
you  can  be  sure  that  he  has  an  inferior 
article  that  he  is  trying  to  market  on 
the  Kodak  reputation. 

If  it  isn  't  an  Eastman,  it  isn  't  a  Kodak. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


See  page  6 
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Keep  your  Kodak  Busy, 


"I  he  Anns'  lives  on  IcttiTs"  i>  flic  \\;i\  llu-  li<)\s  at  i  lu'  front 
nut  il.  \\\A  \\  Ik'H  those  lon<^c-i.l-foi'  fn\  ilopes  wiih  ihi-  home 
town  post  ni.n  k  contani  nict.ures  ot  the  home  loll-.s  and  home 
iloini_'s,  thev  go  hir  lowanl  making  hghlei'  hearts  and  happier 
laees. 

Keep  voiir  Kcxhik  hiis\'  for  the  sake  ot  the  laiis  m  thetreiuhes, 
the  hoys  in  eamp  anJ  on  shiph<)ar<h  llein  keep  tj^ht,  the  hoiuis 
lielween   the  home  ami   those  who.ayi.-   Ii'/htiim  k'r  thatr-homr. 
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AMERICAN  ARMY  AND  NAW 


/^m^u 


'<%fi  f  ^^^ 
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J.     A/\ 


^,>'  ^'.  ,f/...^..      ^-^^^  i  '  '^ " 
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Xovember  24,  1917 

Saturday 

Somewhere  in  France 

on    Repos 

This  advertisement   is   the   most   truthful   that  was   ever  pub 
lished. 


^, 


n^^ 


Ivan  C.  Bachman, 

U.  S.  A.  Ambulance  Service, 
Section   7646, 
^^S»^^**£^-'"-S.«i->rw.  ^^'^^^  ^'^'^  French  Army. 


From  **Over  There" 

Xo  comniunication  ever  received  by  us  afforded  us  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  the  one  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

Despite  all  sayings  to  the  contrary,  there  is  sentiment  in  business,  and 
we  are  indeed  glad  to  know  that  we  are  doing  our  part  in  helping  to  '"keep 
tight  the  bonds  between  the  home  and  those  who  are  fighting  for  that 
home." — E.  K.  Co. 


KODAK  SALESMAN 


Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


WELL,  what  are  you  grinning  at, 
Sam?  Just  because  I  didn't 
sell  that  chap  you  think  you  have  it 
on  me,  don't  you  ?  You  had  him  a 
week  ago  looking  at  the  same  cam- 
era, and  you  explained  it  to  him 
thoroughly,  and  showed  him  most 
everything  else  in  stock?  Yes,  I 
know  you  did,  and  what  is  more  I 
saw  him  in  the  store  down  the  street 
looking  at  cameras  when  I  passed 
by  on  my  way  from  lunch  yester- 
day. 

'Til  admit,  vSam,  that  he  has  all 
the  ear  marks  of  the  chronic  shop- 
per but  still  you  never  can  tell. 

"He  may  be  one  of  those  chaps 
who  has  ha.d  to  save  the  money  for 
a  camera  —  a  five  cent  piece  at  a 
time,  and  when  each  nickel  saved 
meant  going  without  something,  and 
so  he  just  naturally  wants  to  get  all 
he  can  for  his  money,  and  I  don't 
know  as  we  can  blame  him. 

"In  a  big  store  where  I  once  was 
employed  we  had  an  almost  daily 
visitor  in  the  person  of  a  funny  lit- 
tle dried-up  old  woman  in  shabby- 
genteel  clothes ;  she  was  accom- 
panied by  a  little  child,  and  would 
wander  from  department  to  depart- 
ment, and  from  floor  to  floor  with- 
out ever,  so  far  as  I  could  deter- 
mine, making  a  purchase.  Soon  she 
became  sort  of  a  store  institution, 
and  the  most  of  us  humored  her. 
and  when  not  too  busy,  answered  all 
her  questions  and  went  through  all 
the  motions  of  attempting  to  make  a 
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sale.  She  used  to  thank  us  all  gra- 
ciously and  would  be  particularly 
pleased  when  we  paid  attention  to 
the  youngster  accompanying  her. 

"No,  Sammy,  she  didn't  come  in 
some  day  with  a  bearded  giant — 
her  long  missing  son  or  husband, 
just  returned  from  the  Klondike 
with  'oodles'  of  gold,  and  buy  out 
half  the  store,  but  as  usually  hap- 
pens, she  finally  disappeared  and 
we  saw  her  no  more. 

"The  point  is  this,  Sam  :  we  could 
have  allowed  her  to  get  on  our 
nerves,  and  so  have  become  a  genu- 
ine pest,  but  early  in  the  game  some 
wise  one  in  the  store  adopted  the 
plan  of  being  extra  cordial  to  her, 
and  so  it  was  not  long  before  all  the 
rest  of  us  saw  the  light  and  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  so  she  became  more 
of  a  diversion  than  a  pest. 

"You  see,  Sammy,  we  can  not  al- 
ways fathom  the  other  person's  mo- 
tives ;  neither  one  of  us  knows  just 
why  we  didn't  sell  that  camera  cus- 
tomer ;  the  only  thing  we  do  know, 
it  was  not  because  we  did  not  try. 

"I  knew  you  were  having  the 
laugh  on  me,  Sam,  but  I  knew  even 
more  than  you  did  because  I  had 
seen  both  the  former  unsuccessful 
attempts ;  knew  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity he  wouldn't  buy,  but  just  the 
same  I  was  willing  to  take  a  chance 
to  see  if  1  wasn't  the  better  sales- 
man. 

"We  both  treated  him  courteous- 
ly, and  gave  him  all  attention,  so  we 
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can  safely  assume  that  this  store 
will  receive  his  consideration  if  he 
ever  reaches  the  buying  point. 

"What  would  I  have  done  if  the 
store  had  been  crowded  with  custo- 
mers, and  some  of  them  waiting? 

"Why  that  is  easy,  Sam.  I  would 
have  found  out  what  the  next  wait- 
ing customer  wanted,  and  so  man- 
age to  keep  them  both  interested 
until  I  could  turn  over  the  'shopper' 
to  some  one  of  the  less  important 
salesmen,  and  even  then  I  would 
have  kept  one  eye  on  Mr.  Shopper 
and  so  be  sure  that  he  left  the  store 
in  a  good  humor. 

"To  my  mind,  Sam,  the  head  of 
every  organization  should  cultivate 
his  sense  of  humor  (if  only  for  pri- 
vate, consumption)  and  the  ability 
to  present  a  serene  exterior. 

"You  know  how  it  is  in  bowling, 
Sam,  if  you  hit  one  pin  just  right 
down  go  all  the  rest  of  them. 

"So  supposing  I  were  to  come 
into  the  store  some  morning  with  a 
face  like  a  thunder-cloud  and  snap 
out  a  surly  grunt  to  the  'good  morn- 
ings' of  such  of  you  as  I  happened 
to  encounter. 

"Right  away  that  grouch  would 
spread;  if  you  happened  to  be  one 
of  those  I  snapped  at  you  would  feel 
a  bit  aggrieved,  and  pass  on  the 
grouch  to  some  one  of  the  rest  of 
the  boys,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  whole  place  would  be  just  as 
happy  as  a  hornet's  nest  recentl}' 
stoned  by  a  small  boy. 

"I  have  a  friend,  the  head  of  a 
very  large  organization,  and  active- 
ly interested  in  a  number  of  others. 
and  the  daily  demands  upon  him  arc 
something  tremendous,  yet  I  have 
never  seen  him  exhibit  any  visible 
sisrns  of  beins:  out  of  humor. 


"One  time  we  were  engaged  to- 
gether in  quite  a  large  deal,  and  I 
had  failed  to  receive  from  him  a 
most  important  document.  I  called 
at  his  office  to  see  why  he  had  not 
sent  it  over  to  me,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  given  it  to  one  of  his  mes- 
senger boys  to  be  delivered  to  me 
the  previous  afternoon. 

"Using  his  phone,  he  summoned 
Willie,  the  messenger,  and  I  looked 
for  an  explosion.  Willie  came  in, 
and  Mr.  A —  said,  'Good  morning, 
William — did  you  take  that  letter  I 
gave  you  yesterday  over  to  Mr. 
R — 's  office?'  AA'illie  replied,  'No 
sir,  I  forgot  it.'  Mr.  A —  smiled 
quietly  and  said,  'Willie,  you  know 
we  don't  pay  boys  for  forgetting 
around  here,'  and  that  was  all  the 
'calling  down'  Willie  got,  but  I  im- 
agine it  was  sufficient. 

"This  one  little  incident  gave  me 
a  pretty  good  idea  as  to  one  of  the 
reasons  why  my  friend  could  build 
up  and  maintain  a  highly  efficient 
organization." 


Ciood  Sellers  Now 

Flash    Sheets 

Flash  Sheet   Holders 

Negative  Albums 

Brownie  Enlarging 

Cameras 

Maskit   Printing   Frames 

Kodak   Film    Tanks 

Portrait  Attachments 
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The  PrlmaryPage 

for -file  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


NOW  is  the  time  for  you  to  make 
a  lot  of  good  friends  for  your- 
self and  your  store.  Just  think  of 
the  thousands  of  cameras  that  were 
given  as  Christmas  remembrances 
to  those  without  any  previous  ex- 
perience. 

Errors  in  manipulation  will  be 
made,  and  many  seemingly  foolish 
questions  will  be  asked,  but  it  will 
be  up  to  you  to  put  all  such  begin- 
ners as  come  to  you  on  the  right 
track. 

Most  of  the  errors  of  the  beginner 
are  due  to  a  superficial  reading  of 
the  Manual  accompanying  the  cam- 
era, or  a  disregard  of  its  most  ex- 
plicit instructions. 
•  Imperfections  in  beginners'  nega- 
tives can  usually  be  traced  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following  causes :  un- 
der-exposure, over-exposure,  un- 
der-development,  over-development, 
attempting  snap  shots  in-doors  or 
out  of  doors  too  early  or  too  late  in 
the  day,  attempting  "Time"  expo- 
sures Avith  the  camera  held  in  the 
hand,  camera  improperly  focused, 
misunderstanding  as  to  how  to  use 
the  s'hutter,  and  the  diaphragm  or 
stop-openings ;  portion  of  image  cut 
off  at  either  top,  bottom  or  sides, 
due  to  not  locating  image  in  finder 
correctly,  and  film  incorrectly 
threaded  in  the  camera. 

With  film  pack  cameras,  non-suc- 
cess in  addition  to  some  of  the  fore- 
going causes,  may  be  due  to  insert- 
ing the  film  pack  wrong  side  to  in 
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the  camera,  pulling  two  tabs  at  once, 
or  exposing  the  film  to  white  light 
before  development. 

As  the  beginner  is  c[uite  apt  to 
have  his  first  exposures  developed 
by  a  professional  finisher  you  will 
not  perhaps  be  much  troubled  with 
development  problems.  But  if  you 
do  come  across  a  lot  of  films  that 
appear  to  have  been  improperly  de- 
veloped a  few  questions  and  words 
of  advice  will  not  come  amiss. 

First,  however,  ascertain  if  the 
beginner  has  attempted  the  develop- 
ment himself;  if  so,  you  can  go 
ahead,  but  if  he  informs  you  that 
the  work  has  been  done  by  a  profes- 
sional, be  cautious  as  to  advice,  or 
else  he  may  think  you  are  attempt- 
ing to  "knock"  the  work  of  a  com- 
petitor. 

Let  us  assume  that  he  has  devel- 
oped his  first  roll  by  the  tray  method 
in  the  dark  room,  and  that  the  roll 
gives  evidence  of  under-develop- 
ment.  Explain  the  necessity  for  cor- 
rect temperature,  65°  Fahrenheit, 
and  that  the  film  should  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  developer  as  soon 
as  the  image  shows  good  and  strong, 
but  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  solution  until  the  image  shows 
well  through  the  back  of  the  film — 
the  time  ranging  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  developer. 

If  all  negatives  in  the  roll  appear 
over  dense  the  roll  has  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  developer  too  long. 
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and  the  beginner  should  be  advised 
accord  ingh'. 

Where  under-exposure  is  in  evi- 
dence caution  against  attempting 
snap  shots  in  too  weak  a  light,  and 
the  trying  of  snap  shots  in-doors. 

Explain  the  Kodak  Film  Tank 
and  its  many  advantages,  and  how 
the  tank  system  is  used  by  most 
professional  finishers. 

Explain  the  use  of  the  "stops  :"' 
only  too  often  will  you  find  that  the 
beginner  knows  nothing  of  their  use 
or  that  the  shutter  is  so  equipped, 
and  so  through  accident  he  may 
have  been  attempting  snap  shots 
with  the  shutter  diaphragmed  down 
to  its  smallest  aperture ;  also  explain 
the  conditions  under  which  the  vari- 
ous shutter  speeds  may  be  used,  and 
how  to  approximately  determine  the 
duration  of  exposures  for  "Time"' 
exposures  in-doors. 

AMien  the  exposures,  or  some  of 
them  appear  blurred,  explain  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  bellows 
of  all  folding  fixed  focus  cameras  to 
the  limit  of  motion,  the  use  of  the 
focusing  scale  on  the  focusing  cam- 
eras ;  the  folly  of  attempting  "Time" 
exposures  with  the  camera  held  in 
the  hand,  and  how  to  use  the  shut- 
ter, because  some  beginners  have 
thought  that  no  matter  how  the 
shutter  was  set  it  required  one  pres- 
sure on  the  release  to  open  the  shut- 
ter, and  another  pressure  to  close  it. 

When  a  portion  of  the  image, 
such  as  a  part  of  the  head,  has  been 
cut  ofif,  explain  the  use  of  the  finder 
and  how  to  properly  locate  the  im- 
age in  it,  when  the  camera  is  held 
in  cither  vertical  or  horizontal  posi- 
tion. 


When  a  building  appears  distort- 
ed explain  the  necessity  of  holding 
the  camera  level. 

Sometimes  you  will  find  a  large 
image  of  some  small  object  or  a 
head  that  fills  the  whole  film,  which 
appear  blurred;  explain  that  in  such 
cases  the  camera  was  placed  too 
close  to  the  subject,  and  that  for 
very  close  work  a  Portrait  Attach- 
ment should  be  used  (make  sale  of 
Portrait  Attachment). 

These  are  only  a  few  suggestions, 
as  it  is  obvious  that  this  subject 
could  not  be  covered  in  its  entirety 
even  in  a  series  of  articles,  but  be 
sure  that  the  customer  leaves  you 
with  as  many  as  possible  of  his  be- 
ginner's errors  explained,  for  when 
his  next  roll  shows  a  decided  im- 
provement it  will  be  you  that  will 
receive  the  credit. 


Remember 

Everything 
you  have 
in  stock  is 
new  to  the 
beginner. 
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Selling  Hints 

When  a  man  wearing  a  heavy 
overcoat  comes  in  and  asks  to  be 
shown  a  camera,  suggest  that  he  re- 
move it  so  that  he  will  feel  more 
comfortable. 

Do  not  suggest  this  to  a  woman, 
unless  she  evinces  signs  of  discom- 
fort, because  many  a  long  coat  cov- 
ers a  hasty  toilette. 

Size  up  the  customer — and  unless 
a  specific  model  is  requested,  or  a 
price  limit  given,  show  the  higher 
priced  goods,  as  it  is  much  easier  to 
come  down  the  line  than  to  go  up. 

If  the  customer  is  a  steady  pur- 
chaser of  one  grade  of  paper,  say 
Velvet  Velox,  suggest  his  trying  a 
few  prints  On  Royal  Velox,  or  Reg- 
ular Carbon  Velox.  This  will  at 
least  show  your  interest  in  him,  and 
it  may  increase  his  enthusiasm  and 
your  future  sales  to  him. 

If  after  you  have  sold  what  the 
customer  asked  for,  you  see  him 
looking  at  something  else  in  the 
show-case,  place  it  in  his  hands  and 
explain  it. 

Placing  an  article  in  the  custo- 
mer's hands  insures  his  attention, 
and  attention  is  the  first  step  to  a 
sale. 

Never  be  afrai^l  to  suggest  other 
goods  in  the  store ;  you  know  all 
about  them,  of  course,  but  the  cus- 
tomer may  not.  and  he  may  thank 
you  for  suggesting  something  he 
really  needed  but  did  not  know  was 
to  be  had. 

Here  are  a  few  more  suggestions 
from  "Fruhauf  Service,"  which  key 
in  exceedingly  well  with  the  fore- 
going : 

''When  selling  any  piece  of  mer- 
chandise think  of  the  next  sale.  It 
will  make  you  more  conservative  in 
your  statements  and  will  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  bring  the  customer 
back  next  time. 
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"The  average  man  can  be  an- 
chored to  a  store  better  when  he  is 
sold  slowly.  Haste  makes  waste  in 
many  a  sale. 

"Let  your  customer  joke  as  much 
as  he  likes,  but  you  stick  to  the  job 
of  giving  him  selling  suggestions. 
Sooner  or  later  you  are  judged  by 
just  what  you  are— a  joker  or  a  real 
salesman.  Which  would  vou  rather 
be? 

"Anyone  can  look  pleasant.  You 
do  not  have  to  smirk.  Most  people 
will  look  for  a  pleasant,  open  coun- 
tenance. Agreeableness  can  be  ac- 
quired. It  is  always  present  in  a 
reallv  big  man." 


Advertising 

Do  you  look  over  and  study  the 
advertising  in  the  newspapers  and 
the  magazines? 

If  you  do  not  you  are  overlooking 
a  great  means  of  education  in  the 
art  of  seUing. 

We  do  not  mean  just  the  adver- 
tising that  applies  to  your  particular 
line,  but  all  advertising. 

Quite  possibly,  here  and  there, 
you  will  find  something  to  criticise : 
something  that  you  do  not  like,  but 
that  will  only  serve  to  sharpen  your 
faculties  and  increase  your  power 
of  analysis. 

The  advertising  man  must  be 
highly  trained  and  skilled  in  the  art 
of  selling  by  the  printed  word,  and 
so  you  will  find  many  arguments  ad- 
vanced that  you  can  apply  to  your 
own  proposition. 

Just  as  much  thought,  and  some- 
times a  good  deal  more,  is  put  into 
the  advertisements  as  into  the  regu- 
lar reading  matter. 

It  costs  good  money  to  advertise, 
and  so  the  advertiser  must  get  this 
monev  back  in  sales  to  win. 
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By  Autographic  Photo- 
graphy 

The  practical  value  of  the  Auto- 
graphic Feature  is  every  day  becom- 
ing more  apparent. 

Some  time  ago  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  put  a  number  of  Auto- 
graphic Kodaks  into  commission  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
its  freight  department,  mention  of 
which  was  made  in  these  columns. 

Martin  P.  Kennedy  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Road,  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  (reprinted 
in  the  Literary  Digest)  tells  how 
very  satisfactory  the  use  of  the  Au- 
tographic Kodak  has  been  and  how 
much  its  usefulness  has  extended 
beyond  the  work  as  originall\' 
planned.  We  quote  the  following 
from  Mr.  Kennedy's  articles : 

"The  results  have  been  exceedingly 
gratifying.  Agents  who  heretofore 
were  inclined  to  be  indifferent  as  to 
how  the  freight  was  loaded,  just  so 
they  got  the  doors  sealed  and  car 
started  on  its  way,  now  exercise  the 
utmost  care,  for  they  know  that  copies 
of  these  pictures  are  sent  to  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent's  office,  with  a  re- 
port, which  of  course  discloses  the 
loading  point,  and  it  is  only  natural  to 
.assume  that  a  rebuke  is  in  store  for 
Mr.  Agent  at  fault. 

"Then,  again,  the  agent  who  receives 
a  car  in  bad  condition  and  photographs 
it,  feels  that  the  agent  responsible  for 
the  poor  loading  will  surely  await  an 
opportunity  to  catch  a  car  coming 
from  the  station  that  caught  his  car. 
What's  the  answer?  The  greatest  care 
possible  being  exercised  bj'  all  hands 
in  loading  and  stowing  their  freight, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  consider- 
ably less  damaged  and  broken  ship- 
ments. The  value  of  the  cameras  soon 
became  apparent  along  more  widely 
extended  lines. 

"One  of  the  principal  improvements 
secured  by  these  pictures  were  strong- 
er containers  for  raisin  shipments 
from  California  to  New  York.  Some 
of  the  pictures  taken  at  New  York 
piers  of  cars  of  raisins  showed  almost 
everv    bo.x    in    the    cars    broken    and 


raisins  piled  on  the  floor,  and  these 
were  sent  to  the  originating  line.  The 
officers  of  that  road  presented  the  pi'-- 
tures  to  members  of  the  California 
Raisin  Association,  who  were  astound- 
ed to  see  how  their  shipments  were 
arriving  at  destination.  No  pen-pic- 
tures could  have  furnished  such  a 
forceful  argument. 

"The  officers  of  one  connecting  line 
recently  disputed  that  a  car  was  de- 
livered in  a  pilfered  condition,  but 
when  they  saw  a  photograph  showing 
all  the  cases  in  the  car  broken  open, 
they  threw  up  their  hands  and 
acknowledged  the  correctness  of  our 
contention.  The  responsibility  for 
damage  to  a  car-load  of  flour  in  sacks 
by  moisture,  on  account  of  defective 
roof  and  side-boards,  was  recently 
placed  when  a  picture  showing  all  the 
damaged  sacks  was  displayed. 

"One  car  from  the  West  with  750 
cases  of  cans  of  condensed  milk  had 
so  many  cases  broken  and  the  con- 
tents so  scattered  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  an  accurate  check  of 
the  car. 

"In  addition  to  furnishing  a  copy  of 
these  pictures  to  the  agent  taking 
them,  and  to  the  responsible  agent, 
sufficient  copies  of  the  worst  cases 
are  distributed  at  various  agents' 
meetings,  which  are  held  monthly. 
They  are  taken  home  by  the  agents 
and  shown  to  all  their  employees  en- 
gaged in  handling  freight,  and  the 
necessit}'  for  careful  handling  is  em- 
phasized. Thej^  are  warned  against 
having  a  picture  of  one  of  their  cars 
come  back  to  them,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  service  indicates  that  they 
are  paying  heed  to  the  warnings. 

"Pictures  of  damaged  freight  due  to 
frail  crating  are  frequently  presented 
to  shippers,  who  are  beginning  to  be 
convinced  of  the  serious  loss  the  rail- 
roads are  put  to  on  this  account,  and 
are  taking  steps  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  railroad  company  is  developing 
this  feature  of  the  camera,  and  it  is 
bound  to  become  increasingly  effec- 
tive in  its  results. 

"The  camera  is  also  used  by  the 
special  agents  in  photographing  un- 
safe conditions  along  the  line,  train 
wrecks,  and  various  other  irregulari- 
ties, and  is  becoming  an  important 
adjunct  to  modern  railroading.  That 
it  is  here  to  staj'  is  attested  by  the 
number  of  railroads  adopting  its  use." 
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PRIZE  WINNERS 

1917  Kodak  Advertising  Contest 

First — George  J.  Botto,  16 
West  45th  St.,  New  York 
City %7S0W 

Second — William  Shewell 
Ellis,  1612  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa 500.00 

Tln,'d~W.  B.  Stage,  743 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City 350.00 

fourth — A\^illiam  Berger, 
Jr.,  10  W.  Chelton  Ave., 
Germantown,  Pa 250.00 

Fifth — Edwin  G.  Dunning, 
25  E.  65th  St.,  New  York 
City 200.00 

Sixth — Chas.  Luedecke,  jr., 
20  S.  52nd  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa 150.00 

Seventh — Fashion    Camera 
Studios,   243   West  39th 
-     St.,  New  York  City....     100.00 

Eighth — William      Shewell 

Ellis,  Philadelphia.  Pa...     100.00 

Ninth — Hobart  V.  Roberts, 
1602  Sunset  Ave.,  Utica, 
N.  Y 100.00 

Tenth — Edwin  G.  Dun- 
ning, New  York  City.  .  .     100.00 

Eleventh — Hobart  \'.  Rob- 
erts, Utica,  N.  Y 100.00 

Twelfth — Holmes  T.  Met- 
tee,  229  Alondawmin 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.  .  .  .     100.00 

Thirteenth — Charles  Lue- 
decke, Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.    .  .  .' 100.00 

Fourteenth — Mrs.  Arthur 
Bazille,  605  Carroll  St., 
St.  Paul,  Minn 100.00 
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Query  Column 

Can  you  supply  an  Autographic 
Back  for  the  No.  o  Graphic  camera? 
Not  supplied. 


JVhen  making  snap  shots  in  hrigJit 
sunlight,  must  the  camera  be  in  the 
shade F 

No,  but  you  must  avoid  having 
the  rays  of  light  striking  directly 
into  the  lens. 


Can  the  Optimo  Shutter  and.  f. 
(5.5  lens  be  fitted  to  the  A'o.  2-C  Au- 
tographic Kodak? 

No. 

]]'hai  is  the  best  Kodak  to  use  for 
making  negatives  for  lantern  slide 
purposes? 

It  depends  upon  whether  the  lan- 
tern slides  are  to  be  made  by  projec- 
tion or  contact.  If  made  by  projec- 
tion any  size  negative  will  do,  as  the 
image,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  be  en- 
larged or  reduced  to  fit  the  confines 
of  the  area  of  the  slide. 

If  the  slides  are  to  be  made  by, 
contact  the  3^4  x  4jk+  camera  is  the 
largest  size  that  can  be  used  if 
practically  the  whole  image  is  to  be 
employed,  because  the  standard 
American  size  lantern  slide  plate  is 
3^4.  X  4  inches. 

When  making  negatives  with  a 
3j-4  X  4j4  camera  for  contact  lan- 
tern slides  the  camera  should  be 
used  horizontally,  because  that  is  the 
position  in  which  the  slide  is  placed 
in  the  lantern. 

The  camera  can  be  used  vertical- 
ly, but  in  such  case  the  image  would 
have  to  be  smaller  so  as  to  be  within 
the  confines  of  the  short  way  of  the 
slide,  or  a  portion  of  the  image 
would  have  to  be  sacrificed. 
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Knowledge  vs.  Action 


Success  is  largely  a  question  of  action. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  much  any 
of  us  know  if  we  do  not  act  on  our  knowl- 
edge. 

Some  men  who  know  a  great  deal 
never  accomplish  anything,  for  they  do 
not  act:  other  men  who  know  little  ae- 
c()m[)lisli  ]nuch.  for  they  often  act  on  little 
knowledge. 

It  seems  very  easy  to  account  for  most 
successes:  tliat  it  will  usually  he  found 
the  most  successful  men  have  the  will  to 
art. 

-V  man  of  little  knowledge  may  make 
many  mistakes  hy  reason  of  his  lack  of 
knowledge,  yet  he  forges  ahead  by  action : 
what  he  lacks  in  knowledge  he  makes  up 
in   action.  -  A'iuo   True  J/aoazi>u-. 
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Between  Us 


We  happened  into  an  outlying"  section 
of  a  cit}^  not  so  long  ago  at  a  point  where 
a  number  of  small  neighborhood  stores 
were  located  presumably  for  the  con- 
venience of  adjacent  residents. 

One  store  had  two  doors,  with  a  dis- 
play window  between  them.  Each  door 
had  on  it  a  sign,  in  red  letters  at  least 
three  inches  high,  one  reading-  ''No 
telephones,''  and  the  other,  ''No  credit.'' 

Now  "wasn't  that  a  dainty  dish  to  set 
before  a  king"— ouch  ! 

The  good  will  creating  feeling  that 
those  signs  would  induce  in  the  breast  of 
the  prospective  customer  can  be  compared 
in  amount  with  the  hair  on  a  frog. 
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Mr.  Pup  —  Salesman 


The  other  evening  a  bunch  of  us 
were  seated  in  a  hotel  lobby,  and 
there  came  wandering  into  our 
midst  a  half  grown,  and  more  than 
half  starved  pup. 

His  pedigree  was  as  mixed  as 
boarding-house  hash,  and  an  X-ray 
to  determine  the  location  of  his 
spinal  vertebrae  would  have  been 
alt(jgether   superfluous. 

A  bell-hop  promptly  escorted  him 
to.  and  through,  the  door.  In  a  few 
moments  he  was  back  again  only  to 
have  the  process  repeated. 

Shortly  thereafter  he  came  trot- 
ting in  through  another  door.  He 
had  a  most  ingratiating  manner  and 
he  would  stop  before  some  one- and 
another  of  us  with  that  look  of  ap- 
pealing trustfulness  that  only  chil- 
dren and  pup  dogs  can  successfully 
put  over. 

Si)on  a  hand  was  reached  out  to 
give  him  a  friendly  pat,  and  the  way 
that  pup  and  the  fellows  warmed  up 
to  each  other  was  remarkable ;  even 
his  natural  enemy,  the  bell-hop. 
thawed  out  and  slipped  him  a  hunk 
of  real  meat  he  had  purloined  from 
the  kitchen. 

That  pup  succeeded  in  being  al- 
lowed to  remain  where  it  was  warm, 


to  get  something  to  eat,  and  to  make 
friends,  because  he  was  a  salesman. 

He  had  nothing  to  sell  but  him- 
self— and  his  visible  stock  in  trade 
was  far  from  A-1,  but  he  knew  the 
fundamentals. 

He  realized  that  he  had  a  hard 
proposition  to  put  over  and  that  he 
could  not  sell  unless  he  could  get  to 
the  buyers,  so  he  was  persistent. 

Putting  him  out  once  or  twice 
meant  nothing  in  his  young  life,  and 
I  really  think  that  he  had  a  sense  of 
the  advertising  value — the  attention 
creating  value — his  puttings-out  and 
reappearances  would  create. 

Even  in  the  moments  of  stress 
during  the  putting-out  processes  he 
never  forgot  to  be  a  gentleman  :  he 
did  not  rend  the  air  with  wild  and 
unseemly  yappings,  nor  did  he  offer 
violence  to  thc^se  seeking  to  deprive 
him  of  his  market. 

Xo — he  was  a  wise  dog:  he  de- 
parted each  time  quietly  and  philo- 
sophically, and  reappeared  the  same 
way,  with  his  tail  wagging  in  gentle 
friendliness,  and  his  brown  eyes 
searching  into  the  faces  of  the  hu- 
mans about  him,  not  boldly,  not 
cringingly,  but  with  c|uiet  assured- 
ness that  commanded  attention — 
and  so  he  put  his  proposition  across. 
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Your  Duty 

The  other  day  a  man  was  showing 
with  fully  pardonable  pride  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  of  his  son. 

It  was  a  remarkable  series. 
straight  through  from  the  tiny  baby 
pictures  to  the  last  ones  in  the  uni- 
form. 

The  enthusiasm  of  one  of  his 
friends  was  fired.  He  said  we  have 
got  stacks  of  negatives  of  our 
youngster  at  home,  and  I  am  going 
to  make  me  a  book  just  like  yours. 

A  few  days  later  he  came  in. 
gloom  pervading  his  countenance. 
Said  he  :  "rm  up  against  it :  the  wife 
and  I  just  can't  agree  when  a  lot  of 
those  pictures  were  taken,  and  we 
are  having  an  awful  time  regarding 
the  order  in  which  they  shall  be 
placed  in  the  album." 

He  turned  to  the  man  who  had 
shown  him  his  collection,  and  asked 
him  how  he  had  managed  it. 

The  man  laughed  and  said :  "Oh, 
I  am  in  the  business ;  all  these  years 
I  have  kept  that  album  in  my  desk, 
and  every  time  we  made  anv  ex- 
posures, one  of  my  finishers  made 
it  a  part  of  his  job  to  see  that  prints 
were  made  and  placed  in  the  al- 
bum."" 

A  few  years  ago.  unless  you  were 
unusually  systematic,  or  had  some- 
one to  look  after  such  things  for 
you.  the  question  of  the  date  was 
always  more  or  less  problematical, 
but  since  the  advent  of  the  Auto- 
graphic Feature,  the  "when." 
"where""  and  "who""  can  be  recorded 
right  on  the  negative  itself. 

Just  now  thousands  of  Kodaks 
and  Brownies  are  taking  pictures 
that  will  be  treasured  for  all  time, 
and  the  date  upon  which  thev  were 
taken  will  be  most  important. 

Every  time  you  make  a  Kodak  or 
Brownie  sale,  explain  the  use  of  the 
Autographic  Feature  thoroughly. 


Do  not  do  this  merely  as  a  talking 
point,  though  it  is  a  most  valuable 
one.  but  through  a  sense  of  duty, 
because  authentic  picture  records 
mean  much  more  just  now  than  they 
did  a  vear  or  so  asfo. 


The  Display  Window 

Yoi;r  display  window  can  tell  a 
whole  lot  about  your  store. 

It  can  tell  the  folks  outside  that 
you  don"t  care  much  about  them, 
and  that  the  store  inside  is  not  up  to 
date,  and  that  the  salespeople  are 
careless  or  indifferent,  or  it  can  be 
made  to  sell  goods — and  to  sell 
goods  you  have  first  got  to  get  the 
people  into  the  store. 

Your  window  display  can  tell  peo- 
ple that  you  deal  in  a  certain  class  of 
goods,  or  it  can  be  made  to  sell  spe- 
cified articles  of  merchandise. 

Amateur  photography  has  taken  a 
big  jump  during  the  past  year,  and 
with  good  reason. 

Thousands  of  film  rolls  have  been 
exposed  at  the  training  camps,  and 
many  thousands  more  have  been  ex- 
posed by  the  folks  at  home  to  keep 
the  boys  in  touch  with  them. 

Out  of  all  these  thousands  of  films 
will  be  found  many  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence, or  of  universal  interest  to 
the  possessor,  and  it  is  but  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  would  appreci- 
ate enlargements  from  them. 

Page  5  affords  a  suggestion  for 
a  window  display  which  will  feature 
not  only  the  work  turned  out  by 
y  our  enlarging  department,  but 
showing  how  simple  is  the  making 
of  enlargements  the  Kodak  way  if 
the  amateur  wishes  to  do  the  work 
himself. 

Xow  is  the  time  to  cash  in. 
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To  Boost  Enlarging  (See  Page  4) 
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Confessions 
/    Salesman 


I 


KXO\\'    an    insurance   man  —  a 

successful  one — and  he  seems  to 
sell  about  all  the  varieties  of  insur- 
ance there  are. 

"He  is  a  very  busy  man,  yet 
whenever  there  is  a  membership 
campaign  on  for  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  for  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  the  flotation  of  a 
Victory  Loan,  you  will  find  him  in 
the  thick  of  it. 

"You  do  not  find  him  serving  on 
the  committees  of  these  various  out- 
side interests  because  he  forces  his 
way  on  them  for  business  reasons, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  practical- 
ly forced  to  serve  on  them  because 
he  has  a  record  for  producing  re- 
sults. 

"He  sells  memberships  in  the  Y. 
Al.  C.  A.,  and  in  the  Red  Cross,  and 
he  sells  Victory  Bonds  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  he  sells  insur- 
ance. 

"He  studies  his  market  until  he 
knows  it  thoroughly ;  he  comes  in 
to  sell  you  automobile  insurance, 
and  when  he  arrives  he  knows  the 
make  and  style  of  your  car,  about 
how  long  you  have  owned  it.  and 
has  sufficient  other  information  to 
enable  him  to  present  a  proposition 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs, 
and  so  to  make  you  feel  that  he  is 
in  position  to  render  you  real  serv- 
ice. By  applying  these  same  meth- 
ods he  succeeds  in  these  other  ven- 
tures equally  well. 

"Every   time    you    run    across    a 
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good  salesman  you  find  that  he 
knows  his  line  all  the  way  through. 

"I  went  into  a  store  the  other  day 
to  purchase  a  few  shirts.  The  sales- 
man laid  out  an  assortment  for  my 
inspection,  and  I  asked  him  how 
they  compared  with  another  brand 
with  which  I  was  familiar. 

"He  didn't  deal  in  generalities; 
he  first  said  that  the  brand  I  men- 
tioned was  a  good  one,  and  said 
that  in  all  probability  the  quality  of 
the  fabrics  was  about  equal.  He 
then  proceeded  to  show  me  a 
few  differences  in  manufacture — a 
doubly  reinforced  seam,  here  a  spe- 
cial way  of  setting  in  the  neck  band, 
and  an  inch  or  so  of  added  length 
to  the  body. 

"When  he  got  through  I  knew  a 
whole  lot  more  about  shirts  than  I 
ever  did  before,  and  I  had  a  lot  of 
respect  for,  and  confidence  in  that 
salesman  because  he  knew  his  busi- 
ness. 

"The  wise  salesman  is  always 
looking  ahead  to  the  making  of  the 
second  sale  to  a  customer. 

"It  may  be  just  chance,  or  it  may 
be  an  attractive  window  display,  or 
a  newspaper  advertisement,  that 
brings  the  customer  into  the  store 
the  first  time,  but  it  is  up  to  you  to 
make  him  want  to  come  again. 

"In  the  November  issue  of  the 
Dc  Laval  Monthly,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  cream  separators,  ap- 
pears some  mighty  good  advice  on 
satisfying  the   customer,   and   a^   it 
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applies  equally  well  to  your  line  1 
am  going  to  give  it  to  you : 

■'  'Xo  customer  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  purchase  any  article  in 
your  store  that  may  give  him  "grief" 
later  on. 

■'  'It  makes  no  difference  if  he  is 
satisfied  at  the  time. 

"  'It  makes  no  difference  if  be- 
cause of  a  lower  price,  or  because  he 
is  misinformed,  the  purchaser  shows 
a  preference  for  an  inferior  article. 

"  'It's  your  business  to  protect  the 
buyer's  interest.  You  can't  aft'ord 
to  do  otherwise. 

"  'It's  your  business  to  know  what 
article  will  give  him  the  best  service 
and  why  it  will  give  him  the  best 
service. 

"  'And  if  you  will  allow  him  to 
take  away  a  cream  separator  or  any 
other  article  from  your  store,  no 
matter  how  well  pleased  with  it  he 
may  be  at  the  time,  no  matter  how 
fine  a  "bargain"  he  may  think  it  is. 
and  later  on  he  has  cause  to  regret 
his  purchase,  he'll  put  the  blame  on 
you. 

"  'He'll  think  you  didn't  give  him 
a  >(|uare  deal. 

"  'And  after  all.  what  the  pur- 
chaser wants  more  than  anything 
else  is  a  square  deal. 

"  'And  when  he  is  glad  to  see  you 
six  months  or  a  year  after  the  deal 
is  made,  then  you  know  that  you 
have  added  another  "good  will" 
brick  to  your  business  edifice. 

"  'Then  you  know  that  he  will 
come  back  for  more. 

"  'Then  you  know  it  was  worth 
the  little  extra  sales  eft'ort  which 
perhaps  it  cost  you  to  put  him  on 
the  right  track  in  the  first  place. 

"  'Then  you  know  that  when  he 
talks  about  your  store  to  his  neigh- 
bors he  will  be  laying  the.  lines  for 
new  trade  that  sooner  or  later  will 
come  your  way. 

"  "The    "hereafter"    of    a    sale    is 


frecjuently  more  important  than  the 
sale  itself. 

"  "This  is  peculiarly  true  of  the 
cream  separator  business : 

"  'Because  every  cream  separator 
you  sell  either  "praises"  or  "damns'' 
you  twice  every  day,  365  days  in  the 
year. 

"  "And  its  user  is  either  saying  to 
himself — and  likely  to  the  neigh- 
bors— "I'm  glad  Williams  persuad- 
ed me  to  buy  a  De  Laval.  Even  if 
it  did  cost  me  a  little  more  it  was 
well  worth  it  and  it  has  never  given 
me  a  bit  of  trouble." 

"  'Or  else: 

Jones  certainly  stung  me  right 

when  he  sold  me  this  make-shift 
separator." 

"  'A\  hose  business  will  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper  in  the  years  to 
come,  \\'illiams'  or  Jones'? 

"  ■\\'hich  would  you  rather  be — 
\\  illiams  or   lones?'" 


"Kodakery"  for  April 
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For    timely    pushing — "How    To 
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Within  the  Grounc 


It  is  just  about  a  year  since  we 
moved  into  our  new  home,  and  we 
show  above  a  picture  that  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  situation  of 
the  buildings. 

On  the  extreme  right  stands  the 
main  gate-way,  with  its  gate-house, 
through  which  the  factory  employees 
pass  to  ring  in  and  ring  out  their 
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time.  In  line  with  the  gate-house 
is  the  office  building,  carrying  the 
name  of  the  Company.  On  the  left 
is  the  largest  unit,  which  houses 
the  departments  manufacturing  sen- 
sitized goods.  In  line  with  the  big 
building,  but  out  of  the  picture,  is 
the  second  manufacturing  unit, 
which  houses  the  stock  and  shipping 
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t  Kodak  Heights 


departments  as  well.  In  the  dis- 
tance, indicated  by  the  smoke-stack, 
is  the  Power  Plant. 

Pleasant  environment  adds  to  the 
efficiency  of  workers,  as  has  been 
especially  noted  at  the  Heights. 

Nearly  every  visitor  has  inquired, 
"What  is  the  queer-looking  device 
on  top  of  the  big  building?"     One 


man  remarked  that  he  could  not  un- 
derstand what  use  we  had  for  bath- 
tubs in  that  position.  It  is  in  reality 
a  humble  water-cooling  tower. 

External  j^-otection  against  fire  is 
afforded  by  hydrants  and  hose,  put 
in  reel  houses,  like  that  shown  in 
the  centre  of  the  lawn,  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  grounds. 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


*Ci AMMY,  I  happened  to  pick  up  a 
O  book  the  other  day  called  'flak- 
ing More  Money  in  Store-Keeping." 
The  title  sounded  good,  so  I  dived 
in ;  opening  the  book  at  random  I 
struck  this:  'Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
not  one  merchant  in  a  hundred  takes 
seriously  the  matter  of  individuals 
who  do  not  trade  with  him.  Xo 
community  is  so  big  that  any  mer- 
chant can  afford  to  have  any  person 
in  it  absolutely  ignore  his  business.' 

'"For  the  time  being  I  closed  the 
book  because  those  few  words  gave 
me  a  whole  lot  to  think  about. 

"Our  town  isn't  so  large  but  what 
we  can  expect  every  possible  user 
of  the  goods  we  sell  to  know  that  we 
are  in  business,  and  to  find  our  store 
practically  as  easy  of  access  as  the 
stores  of  our  competitors. 

■'Now,  Sammy,  why  do  the  pa- 
trons of  the  other  stores  go  to  them 
instead  of  coming  to  us? 

''Every  store  proprietor,  or  man- 
ager, and  all  of  his  employes  have 
a  certain  number  of  friends  who  go 
to  that  store  because  of  such  friend- 
ship. 

"A  certain  number  patronize  a 
store  because  of  its  convenience,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  same  block  as 
where  they  are  employed,  or  because 
they  pass  it  every  day. 

"Some  women  patronize  a  partic- 
ular store  because  they  have  a 
charge  account :  some  because  the 
store  will  deliver  anything  any  time 
(though  just  now  this  is  being  done 
away  with). 
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"Some  customers  leave  one  store 
and  go  to  another  because  of  some 
grievance,  real  or  fancied,  and  so  on. 

"When  you  have  exhausted  all 
the  plausible  reasons  for  people  pa- 
tronizing stores  other  than  this  one, 
Samni}'.  we  find  that  we  still  have  a 
good  manv  people  not  accounted 
for. 

"Xew  people  are  constantly  com- 
ing to  town  and  settling  here  ;  they 
must  make  an  initial  choice  of  the 
stores  with  which  they  trade.  \\'e 
get  some  of  them,  perhaps  our  just 
and  full  proportion,  but  the  old 
question  always  comes  up. 

"I  know  why  I  patronize  certain 
stores,  and  you  have  your  prefer- 
ences, Sam  :  perhaps  in  some  cases 
our  reasons  are  trivial,  and  in  others 
there  is  some  mighty  strong  reason 
for  our  selections. 

"I  switched  to  another  barber 
shop  not  long  ago,  because  the  bar- 
ber that  chance  usually  seemed  to 
a])portion  to  me,  talked  too  much — 
and  as  a  barber  he  was  a  good  one. 

"I  know  how  I  lost  one  good  cus- 
tomer, Sam.  There  were  two  Mrs. 
Thompsons,  one  whose  husband  had 
recently  departed  this  vale  of  tears, 
while  the  husband  of  the  other  had 
gone  to  Florida  for  a  winter  vaca- 
tion. 

"I  got  the  two  mixed  up  and 
cheerfully  remarked  to  the  wid- 
owed one  that  I  hoped  her  husband 
was  finding  it  warm  enough. 

"All  joking  aside.  Sammy,  the 
customer  who  goes  to  our  compet- 
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itors  is  a  serious  problem,  and  one 
to  be  carefully  studied. 

"I  would  be  very  ft)olish.  Sam, 
if  1  did  not  credit  our  competitors 
with  equal  keenness  in  striving  for 
more  business,  and  in  endeavoring 
to  analyze  conditions  the  same  as  I 
am  doing. 

"Xo  one  merchant  can  expect  to 
control  the  entire  trade  of  his  city. 
unless  he  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
goods  he  sells,  but  invariably  some 
merchant  has  a  much  larger  trade 
than  his  competitors,  and  there  is 
always  a  good  reason  for  it. 

"At  the  present  time  I  am  giving 
a  whole  lot  of  thought  to  the  woman 
customer ;  she  has  always  been  a  big 
factor  in  influencing  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  contents  of  the  family 
purse,  and  just  now  she  is  in  many 
instances  the  sole  arbiter  as  to  the 
destiny  of  said  contents. 

"This  does  not  mean.  Sam.  that  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  boys  to  wear 
cerise  neckties  and  white  kid  gloves, 
but  I  do  feel  that  we  should  now, 
more  than  ever,  make  this  store  at- 
tractive to  the  woman  customer. 

"We  can  again,  Sammy,  make  use 
of  the  process  of  elimination,  and 
check  off  the  things  the  average 
woman  customer  does  not  like, 
though  in  our  particular  case  T  think 
we  have  already  done  away  with 
most  of  them. 

"Women  do  not  like  a  dirty  or 
disorderly  store ;  they  do  not  like  a 
store  with  an  overplus  of  the  odor 
of  tobacco,  nor  a  store  where  idlers 
are  permitted  to  congregate. 

"They  do  not  like  soiled  hands 
nor  soiled  collars,  and  quite  a  few 
object  to  being  waited  upon  bv  a 
man  without  a  coat. 

"The  average  woman  likes  to 
shop,  and  for  this  reason  does  not 
like  to  be  hurried  or  seemingly  bul- 
lied into  a  decision;  she  is  also  apt 
to   be    frightened    bv    technicalities. 


and  ])refers  any  necessary  instruc- 
tion or  descriptions  in  the  simplest 
possible  language. 

"In  the  larger  stores  where  wom- 
en shoppers  predominate,  seats  are 
provided,  and.  wherever  possible, 
the  counters  or  other  display  fix- 
tures are  so  arranged  that  the  custo- 
mer can,  with  comfort  and  con- 
venience, inspect  the  goods  while 
seated. 

"I  think,  Sam.  that  it  might  be  a 
good  stunt  to  fix  up  a  corner  or  a 
special  counter  for  the  women  cus- 
tomers :  sometimes  some  little  thing 
like  that  makes  a  big  difference,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  let  any  business 
get  away  from  us  that  thinking  and 
planning  will  bring." 


Queries 

Do  you  supply  Autographic  Backs 
for  Stereo  Kodaks? 
Xo. 


Call  you  use  artificial  illuiuiiiafiou. 
except  the  Illuminator,  with  the 
Brozi'iiie  Enlarging  Cameras? 

It  might  be  possible,  but  hardly 
practical,  owing  to  the  dift'iculty  in 
properly  housing  the  lamp  so  as  to 
provide  sufficient  illumination. 


Hoic  close  to  the  subject  can  one 
li'ork  with  the  Xo.  2  Brownie  Cam- 
era? 

Eight  feet  with(^ut  Portrait  At- 
tachment; three  and  one-half  feet 
with   Portrait  Attachment. 


What  developer  is  best  for  lan- 
tern slide  plates? 

The  one  given  in  the  direction 
sheet  accompanying  the  package. 
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The  Primary  Page 

for-fhe  Beginner 
BehinQ  the  GDunter 


USUALLY  included  in  the  be- 
ginner's first  roll  of  film  will 
be  found  attempts  at  portraiture. 

These  will  range  from  some  ac- 
commodating member  of  the  family 
posed  against  the  side  of  the  house 
or  back  fence,  with  the  sun  shining 
into  his  or  her  eyes,  to  indoor  snap 
shots  of  baby  traveling  rapidly 
across  the  floor. 

To  the  novice  these  attempts  will 
seem  truly  works  of  art,  so  you 
must  be  careful  how  you  criticise, 
but  criticism  and  suggestions  he  will 
surely  need. 

It  won't  do  a  bit  of  harm  to  re- 
mark that  they  are  pretty  good  for 
first  attempts ;  the  recording  angel 
will  forgive  you  if  you  lay  it  on  a 
little  bit  thick  because  then  the  be- 
ginner will  feel  that  you  are  really 
interested  in  him.  and  so  will  heart- 
ily welcome  your  suggestions. 

From  reading  the  Manual  the  be- 
ginner may  be  apt  to  think  that  he 
must,  in  any  out-door  work,  have 
the  sun  brightly  shining  on  the  ob- 
ject photographed;  confusing  full 
illumination  with  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun. 

If  the  sun  shines  directly  into  the 
face  of  the  subject  he  is  bound  to 
scjuint,  and  because  of  this  strong 
light  the  contrasts  will  not  be  pleas- 
ing. 

The  best  time  for  out  of  door 
groups  or  portraits  is.  at  this  time  of 
year,  between  three  and  three-thirty 
in  the  afternoon,  as  the  light  is  more 
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diffused,  and  the  light  should  not  be 
full  in  the  face  of  the  subject. 

A  brick  wall,  the  clapboarded  side 
of  a  house,  or  the  back  yard  fence 
do  not  make  pleasing  backgrounds. 
If  the  subject  or  subjects  are  placed 
four  or  five  feet  in  front  of  a  bit  of 
shrubbery,  and  the  lens  is  used  with 
a  large  stop-opening,  the  back- 
ground will  be  diffused,  and  will  be 
far  more  pleasing  and  effective. 

When  it  comes  to  indoor  portraits 
a  good  sized  volume  could  be  writ- 
ten on  the  subject,  so  you  will  have 
to  be  content  with  a  few  suggestions 
to  cover  the  more  aggravated  cases. 

The  most  common  error  of  the 
beginner  in  attempting  portraiture 
indoors  is  under-exposure.  First 
off  he  will  attempt  snap  shots  and 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  patch  of 
highlight  here  and  there  on  the  neg- 
ative, and  but  little  else. 

It  is  true  that  you  can  not  give 
him  any  hard  and  fast  rule  for  ex- 
posures, but  he  should  be  informed 
that  a  "Time"  exposure  should  al- 
ways be  given  for  any  indoor  work, 
and  that  it  is  far  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  over-exposure  than  the 
reverse. 

Light  conditions  indoors  will  fool 
the  beginner.  He  may  place  his  sub- 
ject close  to  a  window  in  a  good 
strong  light,  and  because  the  sun  is 
shining  brightly  outside  will  con- 
clude that  the  light  must  be  of  equal 
strength  just  inside  the  window. 

He  overlooks  the  fact,  or  does  not 
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know,  that  window  glass,  even  the 
best  plate,  will  absorb  forty  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  light  attempting 
to  pass  through  it. 

Window  hangings,  wall  and  floor 
coverings  also  have  an  influence,  as 
some  colors  will  absorb  a  whole  lot 
of  the  light  while  others  will  re- 
flect it. 

Yellows  and  reds  will  absorb  the 
light,  while  white  and  light  blue  will 
reflect  it. 

A  window  curtain,  even  very 
slightly  tinted  with  yellow,  will  ab- 
sorb a  tremendous  amount  of  the 
light  ravs  that  affect  the  sensitive 
film. 

Sometimes  the  beginner  will  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  give  unduly 
long  exposures,  so  that  the  image 
will  be  far  too  dense :  in  such  case 
a  few  further  experiments  in  re- 
ducing the  time  of  exposure  will  set 
him  straight. 

Almost  all  first  attempts  at  home 
portraiture  will  show  one  side  of  the 
face  strongly  illuminated  with  the 
other  in  deep  shadow,  and  with 
practically  no  definition  in  the 
shadow  side. 

Here  is  where  the  use  of  a  simple 
reflector  will  work  wonders,  \\hen 
you  run  across  prints  showing  this 
defect  take  a  good  sized  sheet  of 
white  paper,  turn  one  side  of  your 
face  away  from  the  light  and  then 
have  the  customer  hold  this  sheet  of 
paper  a  foot  or  so  away  from  the 
shadow  side  of  your  face,  and  see 
how  it  will  increase  the  illumination. 

A  sheet  or  towel  pinned  to  the 
back  of  a  chair  will  make  a  highlv 
efficient  reflector,  and  it  can  be 
moved  nearer  to,  or  further  awav 
from  the  subject  until  the  proper 
effect  is  secured. 

Quite  frequently  you  will  see  por- 
traits when  the  hands  or  feet,  or 
both,  are  pictured  unduly  large,  or 
out  of  focus. 


This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
members  are  closer  to  the  lens  than 
the  face  of  the  subject,  and  in  con- 
sequence photograph  larger,  or  out 
of  focus,  because  the  focus  was  ad- 
justed for  the  face  of  the  subject. 
The  remedy  is  obvious :  place  the 
camera  or  subject  so  that  the  hands 
and  feet  are  relatively  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  face,  and  they  will  then 
record  in  proper  size  and  focus. 

Tell  the  beginner  to  work  with  a 
large  stop-opening  with  this  class  of 
work,  as  it  will  not  only  shorten  the 
duration  of  exposure  but  afford 
softness  and  roundness  as  well. 

Advertising 

In  a  way  every  advertisement  is 
in  competition  with  every  other  ad- 
vertisement in  the  same  publication, 
just  the  same  as  all  the  stores  on  the 
street  are  seeking  business  from  the 
passersby. 

So  much  thought  must  be  given  to 
the  attention-creating  value  in  order 
that  the  advertisement  may  have  a 
chance  to  be  read. 

Attention  may  be  secured  in  sev- 
eral ways :  by  means  of  an  illustra- 
tion; by  type  arrangement,  and  by 
judicious  use  of  the  white  space 
within  its  area,  and  often  by  a  com- 
bination of  all  three. 

To  convince  and  sell,  the  attention 
created  must  be  favorable  attention, 
and  suft'iciently  strong  to  induce  the 
reading  and  studying  of  the  entire 
advertisement. 

In  our  own  advertising  we  make 
lavish  use  of  illustrations,  and  try  to 
have  them  tell  always  a  pleasing  and 
interesting  story. 

Sometimes  the  illustration  tells 
the  whole  story. 

13 
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Have  the  Goods  in  Stock 

Someone,  we  forget  just  who. 
once  w^rote  an  article  entitled 
"Watch  Yourself  Go  By."  The  sum 
and  substance  being  that  the  aver- 
age person  was  so  apt  to  get  so  close 
to  his  own  proposition  that  he  could 
not  see  over  it  nor  around  it.  and  so 
lost  the  proper  perspective. 

We  have  always  urged  dealers 
handling  Kodak  products  to  carry  a 
representative  stock :  to  have  the 
goods  in  stock  and  so  not  to  have  to 
depend  upon  the  catalog  to  make  a 
sale. 

"We  can  order  this  for  you  from 
the  factory"  never  can  have  the  sell- 
ing punch  that  taking  the  goods 
from  the  show-case  or  shelf  and 
placing  them  in  front  of  the  custo- 
mer does. 

Further,  your  having  the  goods.- — 
the  complete  line. — in  stock,  im- 
presses the  customer  that  you  have 
confidence  in  such  goods — that  they 
must  be  good,  and  afford  satisfac- 

t'lCkU. 

And  this  impression  extends  to 
yourself  and  to  your  store,  as  well 
as  to  the  goods. 

Many  immediate  sales  are  lost 
through  not  having  the  goods  in 
stock — but  the  damage  to  future 
business  is  far  greater.  You  know 
how  it  is  yourself ;  some  time  or  an- 
other you  have  been  in  need  of  some 
commodity  and  have  gone  to  a  store 
which  by  all  powers  of  reasoning 
should  have  been  able  to  hand  out 
the  goods — they  didn't  have  fhem  in 
stock. 

The  next  time  you  had  a  similar 
need  you  automatically  passed  up 
this  store  to  go  to  the  one  which 
supplied  your  wants,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly you  have  advised  friends  of 
yours  to  avoid  this  first  store  be- 
cause they  didn't  carry  a   full  line. 

14 


A  reputation  grows — either  for  or 
against  a  store — and  the  store  that 
has  the  goods  gets  the  business. 

You  carry  a  full  line  of  the  less 
expensive  models  but  do  not  stock 
any  of  the  higher  priced  ones.  Now 
there  are  customers  in  every  town 
for  the  best  the  market  affords,  and 
if  perchance  any  of  these  happen  in 
on  you.  and  you  can  only  show  him 
a  catalog  description,  and  tell  him 
that  "you  can  get  it  for  him  in  a  few 
days" — bang  goes  the  impression  to 
his  brain  that  you  do  not  cater  to  the 
highest  class  of  trade  and  he  is  lost. 

You  may  say  that  is  all  right,  but 
supposing  that  I  can  not  get  the 
goods  from  the  factory.  Don't  let 
that  w'orry  you  ;  if  you  can  not  ob- 
tain them  neither  can  your  compet- 
itors, and  if  you  carry  as  complete 
a  line  as  is  to  be  had  your  customers 
will  not  lose  confidence  in  you  when 
this  is  the  case. 

Right  now  you  should  be  doing  a 
rushing  business,  and  it  will  mean 
many  dollars  in  your  pocket  if  you 
have  the  goods  to  pass  over  the 
counter. 

^^'e  hope  you  have  ordered  in  full 
anticipation  of  your  needs.  Our 
factories  and  our  shipping  depart- 
ments are  straining  to  the  utmost  to 
meet  demands — to  see  that  you  have 
the  goods  in  stock. 

Do  not  delay  an  instant  in  order- 
ing if  you  need  more  goods,  and  be 
sure  you  order  enough,  and  we  will 
do  our  level  best  to  gfet  them  to  vou. 


*i 


Filling  out  and  forwarding  the 
Kodakcry  subscription  forms 
means  that  the  new  camera-owner 
will  receive  an  effective  reminder 
month  bv  month. 
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A  Salesman's  Plan 

R.    X.    B ALLOW 

This  paper  is  based  on  a  motto — 
"The  world  makes  room  for  the 
man  who  knows  where  he  is  going." 

Each  one  of  us  has  twenty-four 
hours  each  day  to  be  spent  in  work, 
study,  recreation,  pleasure  and  sleep. 

It  is  the  salesman  who  is  most 
eiTicient  and  systematic  in  handling 
the  entire  twenty-four  hours  profit- 
ably who  will  be  most  successful, 
other  things  being  equal. 

The  suggestions  we  outline  for 
handling  your  supply  of  time  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
salesman  understands  the  goods,  has 
all  the  requirements  of  salesman- 
ship, but  simply  wants  to  adopt  a 
systematic  way  of  handling  himself, 
his  equipment  and  his  customers  so 
that  he  may  secure  the  best  results 
in  the  quickest  time  and  with  the 
least  effort.  A\'e  will,  therefore,  not 
attempt  to  take  up  salesmanship, 
except  in  so  far  as  these  suggestions 
apply  to  systematic  salesmanship. 

The  suggestions  will  not  apply  in 
all  cases,  of  course,  and  you  have 
undoubtedly  thought  in  a  general 
way  of  many  of  them.  We  know 
all  of  you  use  system  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  you  probably  do  man\- 
of  the  things  we  will  mention. 

The  ])lan  cannot  be  applied  in  a 
day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year.  It 
will  require  constant  attention  and 
improvement,  but  it  is  our  wish  to 
outline  the  foundation  of  a  plan 
u|)on  which  you  may  build  a  system 
for  handling  your  supply  of  time 
efficiently  and  profitabl\ . 

To  handle  your  supply  of  time 
l)rofitably  you  nuist  first  kn<nv  what 
is  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  \\  c 
mention  the  following  principles  as 
a  basis : 

first — v^taiidardizc  \t mrself. 


Second — Stud}',  write  and  follow 
instructions. 

Third — Make  and  use  reliable 
records. 

Fourth — Make  careful  plans. 

Fifth — Have  schedules. 

5" /.r/Zz— Standardize  operations. 

Scrciifh — Despatch  all  operations. 

First— Standardize    Yourself 

For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  more 
(lift'icult  for  a  traveling  salesman  to 
standardize  himself  than  for  a  man 
in  some  other  form  of  work,  but  by 
studying  carefully  you  can  undoubt- 
edly make  improvements.  Your  own 
condition  of  body  and  mind  greatly 
affect  your  efficiency  and  the  sys- 
tematic and  successful  handling  of 
your  work. 

You  will  readily  see  that  a  healthy 
body  attracts  more  favorable  atten- 
tion than  an  unhealthy  one :  that  a 
man  who  is  clean,  neatly  and  taste- 
full}-  dressed,  who  carries  himself 
well,  conducts  himself  well,  and 
who  has  correct  manners,  produces 
a  more  favorable  impression  than  a 
man  who  is  careless  about  these 
things. 

Therefore,  planning  to  keep  your- 
self in  the  best  of  condition  will  im- 
mediately add  to  your  selling  abilit}'. 
in  addition  to  the  other  pleasures  it 
gives  you. 

The  cultivation  of  a  good  mem- 
orv.  of  f  r  i  e  n  d  1  y  characteristics, 
pleasant  manners,  optimism,  force- 
ful personality,  persuasive  methods 
and  the  capacity  for  strong  feeling 
in  regard  to  your  proposition,  are 
most  helpful. 

The  successful  salesman  is  in- 
herently honest  and  truthful,  but 
you  can  cultivate  frankness,  candor 
and  naturalness  that  impresses  those 
who  see  and  hear  you. 

In  our  opinion,  the  permanentlx 
successful  salesman  ti^-day  isn't  the 
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fellow  whose  principal  asset  is  the 
"gift  of  gab;"  it  is  the  salesman  who 
says  and  does  the  right  thing,  in  the 
right  way,  at  the  proper  time,  and 
to  be  able  to  do  this  requires  con- 
tinuous study. 

Second — Study,    Write  and   Follow 
Instructions 

In  order  to  persuade  anyone  else 
that  your  proposition  is  of  value, 
you  must  yourself  know  that  it  is, 
and  know  why  and  how.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  things  you  should 
know  about  your  proposition  and 
about  the  goods. 

This  information  can  best  be  as- 
sumed by  diligent  study  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  things  you  hear  and 
see.  It  can  be  remembered  best  if 
you  write  the  strong,  important 
points.  By  writing  your  good 
thoughts  and  good  impulses,  it 
helps  you  make  them  permanent. 

Many  keen  salesmen  write,  study 
and  learn  the  best  arguments  and 
facts  necessary  to  sell  their  com- 
plete line,  and  then  the  arguments 
and  facts  for  selling  each  individual 
line. — Solesinaiiship. 


The  Judge  and  the  Butcher 

A  well-known  judge  went  into  a 
butcher  shop  one  morning.  After 
a  brief  talk  the  butcher  said : 
"Judge,  will  you  give  me  a  little 
legal  advice  ?  Suppose  a  dog  should 
come  into  your  shop  and  steal  a 
piece  of  meat,  what  would  you  do?" 

"Sue  the  dog's  owner,"  said  the 
judge.  "Was  it  a  valuable  piece  of 
meat?" 

"It  was  a  fine  roast,  worth  five 
dollars." 

"Well,"  said  the  judge,  "I  should 
sue  the  owner,  then,  for  five  dol- 
lars." 

"Good."  said  the  butcher,  with  a 
grin,  "it  was  your  dog,  judge." 
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The  judge  smilingly  paid  the 
butcher  and  left. 

Soon  afterward  the  butcher  met 
the  judge. 

"Judge,"  he  said,  "I  have  here  a 
bill  from  you  for  five  dollars.  What 
is  that  for  ?" 

The  judge  smiled  again.  "That," 
he  said,  "is  for  the  legal  advice  I 
gave  you  about  that  dog." 

Things  to  Worry  About 

The  most  wonderful  things  in  na- 
ture are  the  smallest.  A  flea  leaps 
200  times  its  own  length.  A  six- 
foot  man  would  have  to  jump  1.200 
feet  to  parallel  the  event. 

One  species  of  fly  takes  440  steps 
in  travelling  three  inches,  and  does 
it  in  half  a  second — corresponding 
to  a  man  running  20  miles  a  minute. 

Turnip  seeds  under  good  condi- 
tions increase  their  weight  15  times 
a  minute,  and  in  a  single  day  tur- 
nips in  rich  soil  increase  15,000 
times  the  weight  of  their  seeds.  The 
globe  turnip's  seed  in  a  few  months 
is  enlarged  by  the  air  and  soil  to 
27,000,000   times    its    original    size. 

There  is  no  force  more  powerful 
than  a  growing  squash.  A  squash 
18  days  old  has  been  harnessed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  growing  pro- 
cess lifted  50  pounds  on  a  lever ;  19 
da3^s  later  it  lifted  5,000  pounds. 
— Cottrell's  Magazine. 

Scientific  Dentistry 

An  Irish  maid  in  the  service  of 
a  London  family  recently  visited  a 
dentist.  Upon  her  return  her  mis- 
tress said  to  her,  "Well,  Bridget, 
did  you  have  the  tooth  filled?"  "T 
did,  mum."  "And  what  did  the 
dentist  fill  it  with- — gold  or  amal- 
gam?" "I  don't  know  just  what 
it  was,  mum,  but  irom  the  way  it 
felt  I  should  think  it  was  with 
thunder  and   lightning,   mum." 
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Begin  Where  You  Are 


"Most  young  men  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  some  other  line  or 
place  offers  better  opportunity  than 
the  work  and  position  in  which  they 
are  at  present.  Sometimes  this  is 
true,  but  more  often  it  is  not  true.  In 
fact,  most  people  are  less  than  fifty 
percent,  efficient  in  their  present  jobs. 
Their  present  jobs,  therefore,  offer 
splendid  opportunities  for  making  the 
first  important  advances  in  personal 
efficiency." 

—B.   V.   Dealer 
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Blocking  Sales  hy  Blunders 


A  man  doesn't  have  to  sell  goods  to  be  a  salesman. 

Every  person  engaged  in  business  is  a  salesman. 

The  stenographer  who  misspells  a  man's  name 
offends  his  pride  and  vanity— and  helps  block  a  sale. 

The  man  operating  a  screw  machine  or  planer  or 
turret  lathe  is  careless  about  his  micrometer  measure- 
ment— and  blocks  future  orders  by  arousing  the  just 
ire  of  a  customer. 

As  a  shipping  clerk,  the  writer  once  sent  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  upper  valves  for  working 
barrels  to  the  Carter  Oil  Company.  The  shipment 
went  to  Lincoln  County.  West  Virginia,  which  hap- 
pens to  have  no  roads  except  cow  trails  and  dried-up 
creek  beds.  The  shipment  of  valves  was  hauled 
horseback  up  one  of  these  dry  creeks.  There  had 
been  an  error  in  making  up  the  shipment — the  cups 
on  the  valves  were  Ij^  inches  instead  of  1^  inches. 
It  took  three  weeks  to  get  the  right  valves  from  our 
Pennsylvania  factory  to  Lincoln  County,  and  during 
that  time  a  score  of  oil  wells  had  to  be  shut  down. 
The  loss  ran  into  thousands  of  dollars. 

I  thought  I  was  just  a  shipping  clerk,  and  had  a 
boyish  longing  to  be  a  salesman  on  the  road:  but  all 
along  I  was  a  salesman — for  that  mistake  of  mine 
sold  future  goods  for  a  competitor. 

Every  act  of  every  person  engaged  in  business  is 
a  part  of  a  sale — and  whether  the  order  goes  to  our 
company  or  to  a  rival  is  up  to  the  highest  and  low- 
liest of  us.  It  is  easier  to  kil.l  a  sale  than  to  make  one. 
Trade  is  hard  enough  to  get,  without  driving  it 
away  by  reason  of  discourtesy  and  mistakes. 

There's  a  good  reason  behind  all  the  irksome  rules 
and  "Be  Careful!"  mottoes  of  the  boss. Exchaitoc 
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The  Salesman  Who   Knows 


The  great  niajorit}-  of  people  when  purchasing  cameras 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  one  instrument  compared 
with  another,  ^lany  of  them  will  possibly  explain  that  they 
want  "Something  with  a  strong  lens  of  universal  focus." 
It  is  in  such  cases  as  this  that  the  salesman  ct7/o  knows  can 
tactfully  inquire  what  size  of  picture  the  camera  is  to  take, 
and  if  it  be  post  card,  for  instance,  explain  just  whj-  a  fixed 
position  for  the  lens  cannot  be  employed,  except  with  cameras 
taking  small  sizes  and  fitted  with  single  lenses  or  others  of 
quite  short  focus.  A  technical  lecture  on  photographic  optics 
is  not  required — it  might  impress  the  would-be  buyer,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  assist  in  consummating  the  sale.  A 
little  chat  will  do  far  more  good,  and  as  the  customer  begins 
to  realize  that  the  salesman  knows  what  he  is  talking  about, 
confidence  in  his  ability  grows  and  suggestions  will  be 
accepted. 

In  man}'  a  case,  such  as  cited,  the  salesman  will  attempt 
to  blufif  it  out,  but  ten  to  one  the  customer  will  know  it,  if 
not  at  the  time,  then  later  on,  which  is  almost  as  bad.  There 
is  always  the  danger  too  with  any  such  policy,  of  making 
misstatements,  which  will  be  at  once  detected. 

We  know  of  several  stores  where  one,  two  or  even  three 
men  are  employed,  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  subject,  men  who  can  answer  almost  any  question  that 
an  ordinary  amateur,  at  any  rate,  is  likely  to  put  to  them. 
The  result?  They  probably  give  a  lot  of  helpful  advice  dur- 
ing each  day  and  though  the  cash  register  may  not  tinkle 
afterward,  ever}'  time,  these  same  customers  appreciate  the 
service  rendered  and  stay  right  with  the  store. 

A  thorough  acquaintanceship  with  all  photographic  matters 
is  not  easily  obtainable,  but  a  full  working  knowledge  can  be 
achieved  by  studying  the  manuals  and  instruction  books 
supplemented  by  "How  to  Make  Good  Pictures."  Let  no 
opportunity  slip  to  improve  and  add  to  your  store  of  in- 
formation. 
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Kodak  Park  as  a  Training 
Camp 

{From   American   K.    5.) 

Kodak  Park  is  in  the  war.  From 
reveille  to  taps,  it  is  alive  with  lads 
in  khaki.  With  its  barracks  and 
mess  hall  and  instruction  quarters,  it 
has  taken  on  the  aspect  of  an  armv 
cantonment. 

Xor  are  these  play  soldiers  that 
are  quartered  there.  They  are  the 
boys  who  soon  will  be  "over  there" 
doing  their  part,  often  within  range 
of  the  big  German  guns  that  the 
fight  may  be  kept  over  there,  not 
finished  over  here. 

But  it  is  not  how  to  advance  in 
open  order,  how  to  bomb  a  boche 
dug-out  or  parry  a  bayonet  thrust 
that  they  will  be  taught  in  their 
training.  They  are  learning  how  to 
develop  the  negatives  brought  back 
to  them  by  the  scouts  of  the  air; 
negatives  that  tell  where  the  how- 
itzers are  concealed,  where  the  lines 
are  weak  and  where  they  are  strong, 
by  what  routes  supplies  are  brought 
up,  what  movements  of  troops  are 
being  made — will  tell  to  General 
Pershing  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  he  wants  to  know  and 
that  Hindenburg  doesn't  want  him 
to  know. 

We  think  of  aeroplanes  as  bomb 
droppers,  as  brilliant  air  duelists 
rat-tat-ting  each  other  with  Lewis 
guns ;  but  the  big  part  of  the  work 
is  bringing  back  pictures  of  the 
enemy  terrain,  pictures  on  which  the 
immediate  activities  of  the  army  are 
based.  Aeroplanes  fight  duels  in  the 
air,  of  course,  fight  them  every  day, 
and  it  is  these  brilliant  exhibitions 
of  daring  that  find  space  in  the  news 
columns — but,  as  a  rule,  their  fight- 
ing is  to  protect  their  own  photog- 
raphers or  to  "down"  an  enemy 
plane  that  is  likewise  on  a  photo- 
graphic   scouting    expedition. 


Before  the  successful  advance  at 
Mmy  Ridge,  hundreds  of  aerial 
photographs  showed  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  enemy  guns  and  strong- 
holds, showed  them  so  accuratelv 
that  they  were  demolished  in  the 
hurricane  of  big  gun  fire  before  the 
eager  infantrymen  dashed  across 
no-man's  land  to  victory. 

Our  own  vast  aeroplane  fleet,  now 
in  the  making,  is  likewise  to  pro- 
vide the  scouts  for  the  army,  and 
cameras  will  be  their  eyes.  Photog- 
raphy, therefore,  looms  big  in  the 
war  program.  Men  must  not  onlv 
be  taught  how  to  fight,  but  men 
must  be  taught  how  to  fly,  how  to 
photograph  and  how  to  develop  and 
to  print.  From  four  to  five  thous- 
and men  are  needed,  and  at  once,  to 
do  the  photographic  work  back  of 
the  lines,  to  translate,  for  the  com- 
manding ofificers.  the  photographic 
message  that  the  scouts  bring  back 
from  the  skies. 

And  these  men  are  to  be  trained 
in  photography  at  Kodak  Park. 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  us 
that  at  this  critical  time  we  could 
ofifer  our  government  the  facilities 
of  our  great  plant  for  the  training 
of  these  men,  and,  for  what  is  equal- 
ly iiuportant,  the  manufacture  of 
the  special  apparatus  and  materials 
that  are  so  urgently  needed.  We 
had  not  only  the  largest  and  most 
complete  photographic  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  the  world,  but  we  also 
had  a  co-ordination  of  resources 
that  enabled  us  to  devise  cameras 
for  special  needs,  to  equip  them  with 
special  lenses  of  our  own  calcula- 
tion, ground  by  our  own  workmen, 
and  to  produce  the  sensitive  mate- 
rials best  suited  to  the  peculiar  re- 
quirements of  war  photography. 
Here  was  an  organization  with  the 
marvelously  equipped  Research 
Laboratorv  and  a  great  force  of  en- 
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Noon  Dav  Concert  by  the  Kodak  Park  Band 


gineering.  scientific  and  inventive 
specialists,  all  working  to  broaden 
and  better  photography  Apparent- 
ly it  was  following  what  was  strictly 
one  of  the  pursuits  of  peace — but 
war  came  and  it  was  ready. 

The  photographic  activities  of  the 
army  are  all  under  the  Signal  Corps, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  to  that  divi- 
sion that  we  specifically  oflfered  our 
services  for  the  training  of  men  as 
well  as  for  the  designing  and  mak- 
ing of  whatever  might  be  required 
to  perfect  its  photographic  equip- 
ment : 

"To  provide  school  accommoda- 
tions and  instructors  for  training 
men  for  the  photographic  work  of 
the  Aviation  Section  in  Rochester, 
with  experts  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  so  far  as  their  services  were 
required  and  to  select  and  recom- 
mend some  of  our  yoimger  special- 


ists for  service  with  the  Aviation 
Section  here  and  abroad. 

"To  construct  and  submit  experi- 
mental cameras  and  submit  blue 
prints  of  same  so  that  tenders  for 
their  construction  could  be  obtained 
from  other  firms  as  well  as  our  own. 

"To  send  emulsion  experts  to  avi- 
ation fields  to  experiment  on  diflfer- 
ent  types  of  sensitive  material,  and 
to  advise  which  we  found  best  suit- 
ed to  aviation  photography. 

"To  design  a  photographic  motor 
truck  for  field  work  and  submit  de- 
tail drawings  for  a  photographic 
field  laboratory. 

"To  make  tenders  for  all  special 
apparatus  and  materials  required  by 
the  Section,  based  strictly  on  their 
cost  to  us,  plus  ten  per  cent,  to  cover 
contingencies,  it  not  being  our  in- 
tention to  make  any  profit  whatever 
out  of  these  materials." 
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That  our  offer  to  place  everything 
that  we  have  and  everything  that  we 
are,  in  the  service  for  the  winning 
of  the  war  was  evidently  appreciat- 
ed at  headquarters — an  appreciation 
that  makes  us  all  the  more  anxious 
to  do  well  our  part — is  evidenced  by 
the  following  communications  from 
Major  General  Squier,  Col.  Engel 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Horner: 

"Eastman   Kodak   Co., 

Rochester,  X.  Y. 
"The    beginning    of    the    new    year 
brings  with   it   a  thorough   realization 
of     responsibility     which     rests     upon 
everyone  connected  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  air-craft  programme.     We 
appreciate  what  you  are  doing  to  co- 
operate in  this  work.     We  know  you 
realize   that  it  is  with   only   the   most 
intense    effort    that    the    task    can    be 
successfully  accomplished.    The  coun- 
try   looks    to    you    for    great    achieve- 
ments during  the   coming  year. 
"SouiER, 
"]Major  General, 
"Chief  Signal  Officer." 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
a  letter  from  Colonel  Engel,  dated 
January  16,  1918: 

"This  is  by  far  the  best  offer  that 
the  undersigned  has  ever  seen  to  help 
us  in  getting  our  units  trained  and 
equipped.  I  have  just  left  the  office  of 
General  Squier.  and  he  is  certainly 
delighted  with  everything." 

Lieut.  Col.  L.  S.  Horner  wrote  us 
along  these  same  lines  on  February 
6,  1918: 

"The  management  of  the  Equipment 
Division  of  the  Signal  Corps  is  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  broad-gauged 
American  way  which  you  and  your 
Company  have  offered  to  assist  us  and 
are  assisting  us." 

But  to  get  back  to  Kodak  Park: 
The  necessity  was  for  providing,  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  four  or 
five  thousand  skilled  photographers 
to  do  the  ground  work  connected 
with  aerial  photography.  The  Sig- 
nal Corps  has  the  men,  and  as  we 
have  the  facilities  at  the  Park  for 
training  them,  we  ofiFered,  without 
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charge,  the  use,  until  August  1st,  of 
one  floor  of  our  new  baryta  building 
just  being  completed,  for  barracks 
and  dark-rooms,  and  the  use  of  our 
restaurant  building,  when  not  in  use 
by  our  own  employes,  to  feed  the 
men.  We  also  offered  to  furnish 
class  rooms,  a  lecture  room  and  rec- 
reation facilities. 

The  offer  was  accepted  in  a  tele- 
gram dated  January  30,  as  follows : 

"Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester.  X.Y. 
"Your  kind  offer  approved  by  Secre- 
tary- of  War. 

"SouiER, 

"Chief  Signal  Officer, 

"per  Williams." 

Engineers  and  experts  were  sent 
at  once  by  the  Government  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  let  contracts  for  in- 
stalling the  special  fixtures  and  for 
preparing  sleeping  accommodations 
for  the  men,  who  are  now  taking  up 
their  training. 

The  building  which  was  selected 
for  the  barracks  is  the  largest  build- 
ing at  Kodak  Park.  It  is  150  feet 
wide  by  560  feet  long  and  contains 
9  acres  of  floor  space,  the  floor 
which  is  to  be  used  by  the  men  as  a 
barracks  and  workrooms  containing 
over  two  acres  of  floor  space,  which 
will  amply  accommodate  seven  hun- 
dred men  at  one  time. 

The  men  will  be  sent  in  detach- 
ments of  about  that  number,  and  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  take  about  a 
month  of  intensive  training  to  fit 
each  lot  of  them  for  the  special 
work  they  are  to  perform. 

Our  restaurant  building,  which 
will  be  used  by  the  men  of  the 
school,  has  ample  accommodations 
for  feeding  two  thousand  persons  at 
one  time,  and  as  the  soldiers'  meal 
hours  will  not  conflict  with  those  of 
our  employes,  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion of  our  ability  to  feed  a  few 
hundred  extra,  and  do  it  well. 

There  are  ample  facilities  for  rec- 
reation at  Kodak  Park,  both  indoors 
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and  out,  and  the  Kodak  Park  Ath- 
letic Association  will  welcome  the 
soldier  students  and  extend  to  them 
the  use  of  the  Park  Assembly  Hall 
and  the  athletic  grounds. 

The  "observers"  who  operate  the 
cameras  from  aeroplanes  are  not 
necessarily  technical  photographers. 
As  they  always  make  their  photo- 
graphs from  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, they  are  working  invariably  at 
"infinity."  They,  therefore,  do  not 
need  to  focus  nor  to  judge  the 
length  of  exposure.  Everything  is 
set  for  them  by  the  ground  men  be- 
fore they  go  aloft.  All  they  need 
to  do  is  to  pull  the  lever  that  makes 
the  exposures.  And  the  instant  they 
alight,  their  negatives  are  developed 
and  the  prints  and  enlargements 
made  by  the  expert  ground  men, 
who  not  only  know  how  to  develop 
and  print,  but  know  how  to  use  all 
the  short-cut  methods  that  save 
time.  The  aerial  photographer  snaps 
a  German  position  miles  back  of  the 
lines  and,  in  apparent  retreat,  at  a 
speed  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour,  rushes  back  to  his  base, 
spirals  at  break-neck  speed  to  his 
landing,  quickly  hands  his  exposures 
over  to  the  waiting  ground  man.  It 
is  but  a  matter  of  minutes  from  the 
time  that  the  exposure  was  made 
until  the  finished  enlargement,  still 
damp  no  doubt,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  commanding  officer.  And  the 
information  it  gives  him  may  be 
vital,  often  is  vital,  to  the  success  of 
his  troops. 

It  is  to  the  training  of  these  higfhlv 


important  ground  men  of  the  Signal 
Corps  that  so  much  attention  is  now 
being  given,  that  they  may  work 
accurately  and  rapidly.  Fortunate- 
ly, our  facilities  are  such  that  they 
may  be  given  the  needed  instruction 
promptly  and  thoroughly — will  be 
quickly  equipped  with  the  knowl- 
edge which  will  enable  them  to  be  of 
as  great  service  as  the  men  on  the 
firing  line. 

The  location  of  the  school  in 
Rochester  is,  of  course,  an  emer- 
gency measure,  and  it  will  probably 
be  moved  later  on  to  one  of  the  big 
aviation  fields  The  school  is  whol- 
ly under  the  Signal  Corps  officers 
detailed  for  the  purpose,  but  they 
will  be  assisted  by  about  fifty  in- 
structors taken  from  our  technical 
staff  in  different  departments,  in- 
cluding the  Research  Laboratory, 
Eastman  Professional  School,  Dem- 
onstrating force,  etc.  These  men 
will  be  replaced  by  army  instructors 
as  fast  as  the  latter  become  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  work. 

AMiile  there  will  be  no  flying 
school  here  there  will  probably  be  a 
few  planes  installed  in  one  of  the 
parks,  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  city,  and  these  will  be  used  to 
make  photographic  experiments  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the 
school. 

Through  the  acceptance  by  the 
War  Department  of  our  tender  of 
the  facilities  at  our  command.  Roch- 
ester is  more  than  maintaining  its 
claim  to  the  title,  "The  Photographic 
Center  of  the  World." 
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Entrance  to  Kodak  Park 


Floor  in  Baryta  Building  for  Use  of  Military  School 
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Assembly  Hall— Kodak  Park 


One  of  the  Dining  Rooms — Kodak  Park 
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NEW  AZO  PRICE  LIST. 
Effective  April  8th,  1918 


SINGLE  WEIGHT 


DOUBLE  WEIGHT 


1  Doz. 


$0.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.35 

.35 

.35 

.35 

.40 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.65 

.75 

1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 


2  Doz.   Yi  Gro 


$0.18 

.18 
.18 
.18 
.22 
.22 
.25 
.25 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.35 
.35 


$1.20 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 

1.75 
1.95 
2.10 
2.45 
2.75 
2.75 
3.65 
4.50 
5.50 
8.25 
11.40 
14.45 
17.20 


Gross 


$0.95 

.95 

.95 

.95 

1.15 

1.15 


1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.70 
2.00 
2.20 
2.50 


SIZE 


8.15 
10.00 
15.00 
20,65 

26 .  25     18 

31.25  1 20 

1 .  40   I Stereo 


.l?i 
.234 
.2M 
.2Ji 
.2^ 
.      3 

■  iVi 
.3H 
.2% 
.2H 
.3M 
.3M 
.      4 

■  iVs 

■  3Vs 

.  4 
.4Ji 
.434' 
.  5 
.  5 
.3H 

.  6 
.6H 
.  7 
.7H 
.  7 
.  8 
.  9 
.  10 
.  11 
.  14 
.    16 


x2i^.... 
x2M-..- 
x3K.... 
X  3^2  ... . 

xih.... 

x4  .... 
x3H.... 
x4Ji.... 

x7  .... 
x5^.... 
x6  .... 
x5     .... 

x6J^.... 

x5J^.... 
x6  .... 
x6i^.... 
X  61.,..  .  . 
x7  '.... 
x8     .... 

x  12 

x7%.... 
x8  .... 
x8H.... 
x9  .... 
x9H.... 
xll  .... 
X  10  . . . . 
x  11  .... 
X  12  ... 
X  14  .... 
X  17  . . . . 
x20  ... 
X  22  . . . . 
x24  .... 
Die  Cut. 


1  Doz. 


$0.25 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.25 

.35 

.35 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.50 

.55 

.65 

.65 

.65 

.80 

.95 

1.25 

1.90 

2.50 

3.15 

3.75 


2  Doz.    }4  Gro 


$0.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.30 
.30 
.35 
.35 
.38 
.38 
.38 
.45 
.45 


$1.50 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

2.20 

2.45 

2.65 

3.05 

3.45 

3.45 

4.55 

5.65 

6.90 

10.30 

14.25 

18.05 

21.50 


Gross 


$1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
2.15 


3.15 

3.95 

4.30 

4.70 

5.50 

6.25 

6.25 

8.25 

10.20 

12.50 

18.75 

25.80 

32.80 

39. 05 


SINGLE   WEIGHT 

20  Inches       40  Inches 

$1.00  $2  00 

3.00  6.00 


ROLLS 


.10  feet... 
. 10  yards . 


DOUBLE    WEIGHT 

20  Inches       40  Inches 

$1.25  $2.50 

3.75  7.50 


ROLLS  FOR  CIRKUT    :    MERA  NEGATIVES 

SINGLE   WEIGHT  DOUBLE  WEIGHT 


5  in.  I  6  in.   632  in    8  in.    10in.    16in. 

5  in. 

1 
6  in.  632  in.   -  in.    10  in. 

16  in. 

$0  65    $0  75    $0.85    $0  95    $1.20    $1.90 
1.25      1   50      1  65      1  90      2.40      3.75 
2  50      3  00     3.25      3.75     4.75      7.50 

1                           1 

. .   25  feet .  . 
. .   50  feet .  . 
.100  feet.. 

$0.85 
1.65 
3.25 

$0  95    $1   00   $1.15    $1   45 
1,90      2  00      2  25      2.90 
3.75      4  00      4.50     5.75 

$2.25 
4.50 
9  00 

AZO   POST  CARDS 


Doz. 
$0.20 


2  Doz. 
$0.35 


yi  Gross 
$0.95 


Gross 
$1.70 


500 
$4.40 
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Motor  Truck— Kodak  Ltd.  Fire  Brigade 


Good  Work 

The  ancient  adage,  ''An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,"  has  led  to  the  maintenance 
at  all  Kodak  factories  of  a  fire  de- 
partment for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing incipient  conflagrations. 

The  fire  department  of  Kodak 
Limited  is  maintained  at  the  Com- 
pany's works  at  Wealdstone,  some 
ten  miles  out  of  London. 

As  a  private  department  it  imme- 
diately established  an  enviable  name 
for  itself,  and  in  1913  won  the  Sil- 
ver Challenge  Cup  for  fire  rescue 
work  against  all  England. 

As  a  logical  result  of  its  record  it 
was  called  to  aid  the  London  Fire 
Brigade  in  air  raid  fires  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war. 

It  is  the  only  private  company 
that  has  been  deemed  worthy  by 
Lieutenant  Commander  S  1  a  d  e  n. 
Chief  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade, 
to  co-operate  with  the  professional 
fire  fighters  in  this  hazardous  work. 

That  the  Chief  has  seen  no  reason 


to  regret  the  distinction  accorded  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  letter  to 
its  captain : 

"As  the  third  Christmas  approaches 
since  you  and  your  Brigade  have 
helped  the  L.  F.  B.,  and  as  the  expir- 
ing year  has  afforded  you  more  oppor- 
tunities for  proving  your  value,  I  feel 
that  I  should  be  allowing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass,  which  I  might  after- 
wards regret,  if  I  did  not  personally, 
and  in  unmistakable  terms,  express  to 
you  my  thanks  and  admiration  for 
your  unflagging  support  and  invalu- 
able assistance  at  air  raid  fires  in 
London. 

"The  station  usually  assigned  to  you 
is  in  the  center  of  the  raid  area,  and 
you  have,  time  after  time,  been  under 
fire  in  the  open,  besides  being  called 
on  to  deal  with  fire  extinguishing  jobs 
under  circumstances  which  tax  the 
nerve  and  resource  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced professional  officers. 

"On  each  occasion  I  have  received 
reports  which  bear  testimony  to  your 
ability,  devotion  to  duty,  and  cour- 
age." 

The  twenty-three  inembers  of  the 
Kodak  Limited  Fire  Brigade  all  live 
in   separate  houses   in  Wealdstone, 
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so  that  in  case  of  an  alarm  it  means 
more  than  jumping  into  clothes  and 
sliding  down  a  pole,  as  each  member 
has  to  run  the  no  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance between  his  home  and  the  fac- 
tory fire  headquarters. 

But  so  efficient  are  these  men  that 
between  the  scream  of  the  factory 
whistle  announcing  the  approach  of 
enemy  aircraft,  and  their  arrival  at 
the  fire  house,  but  a  scant  ten  min- 
utes has  elapsed. 

In  case  of  a  raid  the  men  near 
the  motor  engine  don  metal  shrapnel 
helmets  and  drive  to  Manchester 
Square,  a  fire  station  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade,  located  in  the  residen- 
tial section  some  two  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city. 

Arriving  at  Manchester  Square 
they  are  directed  to  the  heart  of  the 
raid  zone,  and  from  then  on  are  in 
constant  danger  not  only  from  fall- 
ing bombs,  and  from  the  usual  perils 
attendant  at  serious  fires,  but  from 
the  shrapnel  of  the  anti-aircraft 
guns. 

Twice  the  motor  engine  has  been 
struck  by  shrapnel,  and  the  distance 
between  safety  and  the  casualty  list 
has  often  been  merely  a  matter  of 
inches. 

We  are  indeed  proud  of  the  boys 
of  this  fire  brigade,  and  of  their 
record. 


Fill  out  the 

"Kodakery" 
Subscription 
Blanks. 


Beyond  a  Doubt 

It  happened  in  a  lawyer's  office : 

The  lawyer  and  his  client  were 
preparing  a  case  for  trial,  and 
among  other  points  very  apt  to  be 
disputed  by  the  other  side  was  the 
condition  of  the  weather  on  a  cer- 
tain date. 

The  man  said,  "I  believe  I  can 
definitely  settle  that  question.  My 
boy  has  a  Kodak  that  he  keeps 
working  pretty  constantly,  and  it 
will  be  unusual  if  he  did  not  make 
some  exposures  on  that  date,  par- 
ticularly as  it  was  a  holiday." 

"That's  all  right,"  responded  the 
lawyer,  "but  how  will  your  boy 
know  just  the  date  upon  which  the 
negatives  were  made,  so  he  can,  if 
necessary,  swear  to  it  in  court?" 

"Don't  let  that  worry  you,"  re- 
sponded the  client.  "He  has  some 
sort  of  an  apparatus  on  the  back  of 
his  Kodak  by  means  of  which  he 
can  photographically  imprint  the 
date  or  other  memos  at  the  time  of 
exposure  right  on  the  edge  of  the 
film." 

The  man  had  his  son  look  through 
his  negatives,  and  he  found  several 
with  the  autographic  record  of  the 
date  in  question  on  them. 

Bright  clouds  in  the  sky  proved 
that  the  day  in  question  was  clear 
and  sun-shiny  so  the  point  in  ques- 
tion was  established  beyond  a  doubt. 

Impress  upon  your  customers  the 
importance  of  the  Autographic 
Feature,  particularly  for  the  date. 
You  never  can  tell  when  it  will 
come  in  good  play. 
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The  Primary  Page 

for -file  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


H(J\\'  much  exposure  shall  I 
give  ? 

Every  salesman  behind  the  coun- 
ter has  been  asked  this  question 
countless  times,  and  the  questioner 
always  expects  a  definite  answer  to 
cover  all  conditions  of  light  right 
ofif  the  reel. 

If  you  could  exactly  predetermine 
the  absolutely  correct  exposure  for 
all  subjects  you  would  be  worth  a 
whole  lot  of  money  to  quite  a  num- 
ber and  variety  of  employers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  not, 
one  time  in  a  hundred,  estimate  the 
correct  exposure  necessary  to  pro- 
duce an  absolutely  normal  negative, 
nor  is  it  necessary. 

All  our  dry  plates  and  N.  C. 
Film  have  remarkable  latitude.  This 
means  that  quite  a  wide  variation 
from  the  absolutely  correct  expo- 
sure can  be  made,  and  yet  produce 
a  negative  of  good  printing  quality. 

We  some  time  ago  formulated  a 
rule  governing  out-door  exposures 
that  will  afford  a  most  excellent 
working  basis  ;  it  does  not.  however, 
apply  to  rapidly  moving  objects  for 
obvious  reasons. 

The  rule  to  be  observed  can  be 
stated  in  two  words — sixteen,  twen- 
ty-five. Sixteen  indicates  the  Stop 
and  twenty-five  (meaning  1/25  of  a 
second)  indicates  the  shutter  speed. 

As  16-25  will  give  a  fully  timed 
exposure  for  an  ordinary  landscape 
with  a  principal  object  in  the  fore- 
ground, at  anv  time  of  vear.  from 


two  and  one-half  hours  after  sun- 
rise to  two  and  one-half  hours  be- 
fore sunset,  this  will  afford  a  basis 
from  which  to  calculate  other  ex- 
posures. 

For  a  landscape  with  trees  or 
bushes  occupying  most  of  the  pic- 
ture the  exposure  should  be  doubled 
by  using  Stop  8  (/.  11)  and  a  shut- 
ter speed  of  1/25  second. 

For  a  portrait  out-of-doors,  when 
the  subject  is  in  the  shade  of  a  build- 
ing (not  under  a  tree  or  porch  )  but 
exposed  to  the  unobstructed  light  of 
the  sky,  the  exposure  should  be 
quadrupled — by  using  Stop  4  (/.  8) 
and  a  shutter  speed  of  1/25  second. 

^^^^en  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  subject  is  in  the  shade, 
or  on  days  that  are  cloudy  (this 
does  not  mean  gloomy,  or  very  dark, 
however)  the  exposure  for  each  of 
the  subjects  listed  should  be  four 
times  as  long  as  that  given  when  the 
sun  is  shining. 

This  rule  is  easily  remembered, 
and  while  it  does  not  always  insure 
absolutely  correct  exposure,  it  does, 
however,  insure  ample  exposure, 
which  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
all  good  negatives  are  built. 

Now  let  us  extend,  or  amplify  this 
rule  a  little,  going  back  for  the  mo- 
ment to  first  principles. 

The  exposure  to  give  depends 
upon  two  factors  :  ( 1 )  the  strength 
of  the  light,  and  (2)  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  film,  but  since  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  film  always  remains 
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the  same,  we  need  only  consider  the 
Hght  which  reaches  the  film  through 
the  lens. 

In  order  to  find  out  how  much 
light  is  reaching  the  film  during  ex- 
posure we  must  consider:  (1)  how 
much  light  there  is  coming  from  the 
sky;  (2)  what  sort  of  a  subject  we 
are  photographing,  so  we  can  know 
how  much  of  the  light  it  will  reflect, 
and  (3)  how  big  a  lens  opening  is 
being  used. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  exposure 
is  made  at  /.  8  (U.  S.  4).  We  can 
then  calculate  the  exposure  for  any 
other  Stop,  since  Stop  /.  11  or  U.  S. 
8  requires  twice  the  time  of  expo- 
sure that  No.  4  does ;  /.  16  or  Stop 
No.  16  requires  four  times,  and  so 
on. 

If  we  take  as  the  standard  subject 
an  ordinary  landscape  showing  the 
sky,  without  any  heavy  foreground, 
groups  and  street  scenes,  and  land- 
scapes with  dark  foregrounds  will 
need  twice  as  much  exposure  as  this 
standard  subject,  and  portraits  and 
scenes  in  the  shade  of  trees  and 
houses  will  want  four  times  as  mucn 
exposure,  while  sea  or  open  beach, 
or  snow  scenes  will  require  only  half 
the  exposure  of  the  standard  sub- 
ject. 

This  foregoing  rule  will  then  en- 
able you  to  deal  with  different  kinds 
of  subjects. 

When  you  come  to  photographing 
indoors  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  sat- 
isfactory rule. 

Only  experience,  or  some  method 
of  measuring  the  light  inside  the 
room  will  enable  the  amateur  to 
judge  the  exposure  accurately,  but 
for  a  first  trial  about  400  times  the 
exposure  should  be  given  that  would 
be  given  for  the  standard  out-of- 
door  landscape. 


«* 


Queries 

Can  the  ^-B  Quick  Focus  Camera 
be  altered  so  as  to  take  No.  122 
Film? 

The  cost  would  be  prohibitive. 

Can  a  lamp  larger  than  the  60 
Watt  Mazda  be  used  in  the  reflector 
of  the  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit? 

No;  the  60  Watt  is  the  largest 
size  that  can  be  accommodated. 

Is  it  imperative  that  lenses  be  fit- 
ted to  Graf  lex  cameras  at  the  fac- 
tory? 

No ;  we  merely  suggest  that  when 
possible  lenses  be  sent  to  the  factory 
to  be  fitted,  to  insure  their  being 
properly  centered  and  parallel  to 
the  focal  plane. 

]Vhat  is  the  slozvest  "snap  shot" 
exposure? 

A  snap  shot  is  one  made  with  the 
camera  held  in  the  hand.  1/10  of 
a  second  is  about  the  slowest  expo- 
sure that  can  be  made  with  the  cam- 
era so  held  without  movement. 

Can  negatives  and  prints  be  sent 
in  for  criticism? 

This  privilege  is  open  to  all  sub- 
scribers to  Kodakery.  Address  pack- 
age to  Editor  Kodakery,  Canadian 
Kodak  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 

Hozv  much  space  is  necessary  for 
operating  the  Kodak  Enlarging  Out- 
fit? 

This  depends  entirely  upon  the 
size  of  the  negative,  and  the  size  of 
the  desired  enlargement. 

With  a  3-A  negative  it  will  re- 
quire a  distance  of  36%  inches  to 
produce  a  6><  by  10  inch  enlarge- 
ment. 
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For  the  New  Clerk 

The  time  seasoned  salesman 
knows  that  knowledge  comes  only 
through  the  school  of  experience, 
with  a  side  course  in  the  academy 
of  hard  knocks,  but  the  new  hand, 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  sales- 
manship and  the  necessity  for  doing 
the  small  things  well  can  profit  by 
the  following  article  in  Playthings 
on  the  making  of  a  retail  salesman : 

"The  merchant  gets  the  raw  ma- 
terial— ^that  is  raw  material  in  most 
cases,  raw  material  that  must  be 
moulded  into  that  rare  thing,  the 
finished  salesman. 

"Sometimes  merchants  procure 
the  finished  product,  but  of  this 
there  is  no  need  of  exposition  here 
beyond  the  statement  that  he  must 
not  be  so  all  fired  finished  that  he 
refuses  to  adapt  his  talents  to  his 
changed  environment. 

"Your  green  clerk  comes  fired 
with  an  undying  (  ?)  ambition.  He 
believes  that  every  boy  has  a  chance 
to  become  a  magnate.  They  told 
him  so  at  school.  Hence  he  wouldn't 
sell  his  chance  for  the  'greatness" 
just  because  of  a  lack  of  ability  to 
analyze  his  lack  of  necessary  cjual- 
ities.  So  he  is  irritable  if  he  is  not 
promoted  with  the  rapidity  of  Frank 
Merriwell  or  Nick  Carter.     - 

"Now,  ambition  is  a  mghty  fine 
tiling  in  its  place — and  it's  hard  to 
say  just  when  a  man  has  too  much 
of  it,  when  it's  honest  and  earnest, 
but  sheer  justice  to  the  young  in- 
nocent makes  it  necessarv  to  give 
him  a  bump  of  the  practical.  A 
sense  of  proportion  and  a  tithe  of 
patience  if  he  lacks  these  qualities. 

"The  sort  of  young  man  we  have 
in  mind  is  a  pretty  good  sort  of 
chap,  a  likeable  boy  possessing  real 
ability,  but  his  particular  problem  is 
how  to  avoid  day  dreams  on  how  to 
rise  rapidly  in  the  world  when  he 


ought  to  be  figuring  out  new  ways 
of  selling  more  goods. 

"He  forgets,  or  never  thinks,  of 
the  fact  that  all  self-made  successes 
were  won  by  doing  each  job  in  turn 
in  a  manner  most  meritorious.  The 
job  at  hand  never  suiTered  from  day 
dreams  of  the  job  ahead. 

"These  thoughts  are  mighty  im- 
portant for  the  young  salesman  to 
learn,  and  you  can  ease  your  con- 
science about  smothering  latent 
genius  by  remembering  that  you  are 
giving  latent  genius,  if  it  is  there, 
the  one  best  way  to  develop.  If  it 
is  of  the  freak  sort  it  will  be  too  un- 
manageable for  you  to  harm  any- 
way, so  do  your  duty  and  rest  as- 
sured the  young  man's  thanks  will 
come  in  later  years. 

"Next  teach  him  that  loyalty  is  a 
cardinal  virtue,  and  that  if  he  thinks 
what  a  mean  cuss  his  boss  is,  to  get 
rid  of  it,  to  speak  his  mind,  to 
straighten  matters  or  to  get  out,  and 
then  growl  to  his  heart's  content. 

"After  loyalty  comes  industry 
and  honesty,  all  well  seasoned  with 
tact  and  a  radiant  good  will  for  his 
fellow  men. 

"Of  course  he  must  be  an  opti- 
mist ;  he  must  think  and  act  as  if  the 
world  were  the  finest  little  globe  that 
ever  turned,  and  this  must  be  the 
only  side  of  his  nature  that  shall  be 
known  to  the  purchasing  public  and 
his  business  associates. 

"In  a  sense  all  salesmen  are 
actors ;  their  personal  sorrows,  ills, 
grouches  and  grudges  must  be  ef- 
fectually concealed.  The  public 
must  never  see  wheels  or  friction, 
they  must  have  a  very  healthy  ad- 
miration for  an  ideal  store  atmos- 
phere. 

"Who  ever  heard  of  a  comedian 
offending  or  boring  the  public  with 
any  sorrow  or  ill  ?  How  long  would 
he  last  if  he  did?    In  the  same  way 
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the  salesman  has  a  part  to  play  and 
the  customer  must  never  be  treated 
to  a  dissertation  on  earaches  or 
other  trouble,  unless  in  that  rare 
case  when  he  meets  a  queer  custo- 
mer who  revels  in  physical  ills. 

"Break  in  a  young  man  in  this 
manner  and  his  chances  of  becom- 
ing President  of  the  Company  are 
considerably  magnified." 


Getting  After  Business 

A  mailing  list,  to  be  of  use,  must 
consist  of  the  names  of  those  peo- 
ple who  are  knowai  to  be  interested 
in  the  particular  commodity  or  pro- 
position brought  to  their  attention. 
One  of  the  important  features  of 
camera  sales  is  that  the  first  sale  is 
merely  the  forerunner  of  others- 
how  many  others  and  their  value 
being  dependent  on  the  care  and 
thought  bestowed  on  the  matter  by 
the  retailer  and  the  salesmanship 
employed.  Now,  a  large  number 
of  Kodak  Dealers  regularly  keep 
a  record  of  every  camera  sold,  en- 
tering the  name  and  address  of  the 
purchaser,  together  with  the  style, 
size  and  serial  number  of  the  in- 
strument. The  value  of  such  a  list 
is  often  unrealized  but  if  it  is  used 
as  a  mailing  list,  handsome  divi- 
dends should  be  forthcoming.  As 
you  know  every  purchaser  of  a  cam- 
era receives  Kodakery  for  one  year 
free  of  charge,  provided  the  applica- 
tion form  is  sent  to  us.  This  month- 
ly reminder  is  of  the  utmost  value 
in  sustaining  the  customer's  inter- 
est, but  it  can  well  be  supplemented 
from  time  to  time  by  the  dealer 
ofifering  assistance,  for  instance, 
with  any  little  difficulties  which  may 
have  been  met  with,  or  again,  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  developing  and 
printing  department,  etc.    The  deal- 
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er's  name  will  thus  be  kept  before 
the  newly-made  amateur,  and  he  will 
naturally  gravitate  to  that  store  for 
all  the  supplies  he  needs  and  a  per- 
manent customer  will  likely  result. 
Use  your  camera  record  lists — it 
pays. 


One  on  the  Colonel 

Guard — Who  goes  there? 
Pompous  Colonel — Fool ! 
Guard — Advance,   fool,  and  give 
the  countersign. — Sketch. 


A  Small  Difference 

Pat.  O'Toole,  a  notorious  poach- 
er, going  out  at  dawn  in  search  of 
game  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
estates,  on  turning  a  sharp  corner, 
suddenly  met  the  Duke  coming  to- 
ward him. 

"Good  morning,  yer  Honor."  he 
said,  seeing  it  impossible  to  clear 
off  unseen ;  "and  what  brought  you 
out  so  early  this  morning?" 

The  Duke  replied  that  he  had  just 
taken  a  stroll  to  get  an  appetite  for 
breakfast,  and  then,  looking  suspic- 
iously at  the  Irishman,  asked  :  "Why 
are  you  out  so  early?" 

"Faith,"  was  the  reply,  "I  came 
to  get  a  breakfast  for  me  appetite." 
— Montreal  Herald. 


Pretty  Slow 

Waiter  (to  guest  who  had  been 
waiting  a  very  long  time) — Did  you 
ring  the  bell,  sir? 

Guest — No,  I  was  tolHng  it.  I 
thought  vou  were  dead. — Pearson's 
Jrceklx/ 
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Great  Work  for  Great  Men 


To  be  a  manufacturer  and  distributor 
of  faith,  is  about  the  greatest  Avork  one 
can  do.  There  is  no  finer  profession  than 
one  which  compels  us  to  build  faith  into 
the  minds  of  men.  In  business  faith  is 
needed  quite  as  much  as  money. 

When  we  give  a  man  our  confidence, 
when  we  believe  in  him,  when  we  express 
our  faith  in  him  and  his  work,  we  make 
easier  all  his  tasks  and  lighten  his  load 
and  remove,  or  help  remove,  the  greatest 
obstacle  on  his  road  to  success. 

Believe,  then,  in  yourself,  your  neigli- 
bors,  vour  work,  your  own  ultimate  at- 
tainment of  more  complete  happiness.  It 
is  onlv  the  farmer  who  faithfully  plants 
seeds  in  the  spring,  wlio  reaps  a  harvest 
in  the  autumn. 

— The  Vagabond. 
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The  Tale  of  a  Tie 


The  time  was  about  Januar}"  5th  of  this 
year.  The  time  of  day  was  about  5 :45  and 
the  store  closed  at  6  :00. 

Young  Smith — which  is  not  his  name — 
not  having  received  any  ties  for  Christmas, 
having  been  invited  to  a  swell  affair  and 
wanting  to  show  off  to  the  best  advantage, 
hurried  from  his  office  which  closed  at  5 :30 
and  breezed  into  the  haberdashery  at  the 
above  mentioned  hour.  He  asked  to  look 
at  some  ties. 

"You  know  the  holiday  season  almost 
cleaned  us  out ;  we  never  have  been  so  low 
on  tics  as  we  are  now.  Was  it  a  string, 
bow,  or  what  kind  of  a  tie  did  you  want.^" 
These  were  the  very  words  with  which  the 
haberdasher's  clerk  greeted  the  prospect. 
We  managed  to  overhear   Smith's  reply: 

"I  do  not  happen  to  be  overfastidious 
about  my  ties  and  I  see  lots  of  them  in  this 
case  that  would  please  me;  I  know  I  am 
a  little  late  but  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  lay  one  or  two  of  them  out  here  where 
I  can  see  them,  I'll  BUY  a  tie." 

Smith  BOUGHT  a  tie;  he  was  not 
SOLD  one. 

— HuhhelVs  ''Individuality^ 
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Between  Us 


Learn  one  new  thing  each  day.  If  this  plan  is 
adhered  to  for  one  year  your  brain  will  have  re- 
ceived and  recorded  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
new  impressions. 

It  probably  will  not  be  given  to  you  to  learn 
a  big  truth  each  day,  but  the  average  will  be  well 
worth  your  while. 

This  is  a  good  habit  to  acquire,  as  it  is  one 
that  will  grow  upon  you,  and  you  will  learn  to 
seek  out  the  more  important  things. 

Suppose  you  but  open  the  dictionary  and 
learn  the  meaning  of  one  new  word,  you  have 
added  that  much  to  your  vocabulary,  and  to  your 
understanding. 

If  you  are  passing  a  store  window  and  see 
displayed  some  article  with  which  you  are  un- 
familiar, step  into  the  store  and  ask  what  it  is, 
and  what  it  is  for. 

If  someone  with  whom  you  are  conversing 
makes  use  of  an  unusual  word  or  phrase,  ask  the 
meaning. 

Do  not  be  like  the  old  woman  of  ^Yhite 
Chapel,  who  threatened  to  sue  a  man  for  libel 
because  he  called  her  a  "hypotenuse  of  a  right 
angled  triangle." 

Learn  one  new  thing  each  day. 
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U.S.  Army  School  of  Aerial 
Photography  in  Action 

From  the  American  K.  S. 


Capt.  Chas.  F.  Betz,  Commandant 

When  you  pass  the  guard  at 
Building  50  you  instinctively  throw 
back  your  shoulders,  for  you  are  in- 
side the  lines  of  a  bit  o.f  Uncle 
Sam's  army.  You  can  see  how 
well  his  soldiers  are  being  cared  for, 
as  you  walk  for  about  a  block  past 
door  after  door  of  scrupulously 
clean  dormitories  on  one  side,  work- 
rooms on  the  other,  and  business- 
like soldiers  everywhere. 

You  turn  a  corner  and  are  con- 
fronted by  a  busy  shoe-shining 
stand,  a  laundry  office,  and  a  com- 
plete barber  shop,  all  a  part  of  this 
military  organization,  and  your 
guard,  who  sees  your  surprise,  ven- 
tures to  remark  with  considerable 
pride,  "We  have  hot  and  cold  water, 
good  shower  baths,  a  fine  place  to 
eat,  bully  grub,  and  plenty  of  it. 
and  we  don't  have  to  wash  our  own 
dishes." 


"Something  of  a  snap,"  you  say. 
"How  do  you  put  in  your  time  when 
you  are  not  studying?" 

"Leave  that  to  the  Captain,"  he 
says,  "and  don't  tell  anybody  this  is 
a  place  to  loaf.  Hear  those  rookies 
marching  ?" 

We  had  started  down  another 
hall  that  looked  amother  block  long, 
and  passed  a  big  lecture  room  filled 
with  soldiers,  all  of  them  on  tiptoe 
to  catch  every  word.  We  couldn't 
stop,  for  it  wasn't  for  our  ears,  but 
we  did  ask  who  it  was  talking. 

"That's  Captain  Wilsdon  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps.  He's  probably 
telling  those  fellows  they  ought  to 
be  shot  if  they  spoil  a  negative  when 
the  lives  of  six  or  eight  or  ten  men, 
and  the  safety  of  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  fly- 
ing equipment  has  been  risked  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  photogra- 
pher to  get  that  negative  He  knows 
what  he's  talking  about  too — he's 
been  up  and  over  a  good  many 
times,  and  they've  wasted  a  lot  of 
their — censored — German  fireworks 
on  him." 

Finally  we  reached  Captain  Betz, 
the  Commandant — and  he  was  com- 
manding. He  has  his  organization 
at  his  finger  tips.  His  800  or  more 
men,  green  rookies  ten  days  ago, 
have  responded  to  his  methods  of 
intensive  military  training,  and  he  is 
proud  of  them.  He  frankly  tells 
you  that  as  material  for  soldiers  and 
Aerial  Photographers  this  body  of 
men  is  hard  to  beat. 

Lieutenant  Place,  who  has  select- 
ed the  recruits  from  Rochester,  has 
found  the  material  up  to  Roches- 
ter's boasted  standard,  and  the  men 
from  other  localities  are  equally 
good.  Lieutenant  Brown,  the  sur- 
geon in  charge,  has  only  found  it 
necessary  to  refuse  six  or  eight  men 
out  of  the  first  school  quota,   and 
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the  health  of  the  men  is  excellent. 
Plenty  of  exercise,  good  food,  per- 
fect sanitation,  and  wholesome  rec- 
reation along  with  the  practical  and 
thorough  training  the  men  are  re- 
ceiving, is  keeping  them  fit  and  hap- 
py and  putting  them  in  shape  to  fit 
into  the  big  American  War  Ma- 
chine without  a  hitch. 

Another  of  the  fine  things  about 
this  school  is  the  excellent  chance 
for  promotion.  The  ofificers  have 
their  eyes  on  men  with  the  stuff  in 
them  that  officers  are  made  of,  and 
further  training  is  planned  for  them 
at  other  schools  and  officers'  train- 
ing camps. 

Those  with  a  desire  for  quick  ac- 
tion— to  see  France  and  to  get  into 
the  thick  of  things — will  not  be  dis- 
appointed either.  They  will  leave 
this  school  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  they  are  to  per- 
form, and  as  to  military  training — 
we  saw  them  in  action  on  the  Ath- 
letic Field  and  they  seemed  to  be 
able  to  do  everything  but  loop-the- 
loop,  and  this  isn't  expected  of  men 
whose  work  is  entirely  on  the 
ground. 

After  a  talk  with  Captain  Betz 
and  the  efficient  young  ofificers  who 
make  up  his  staff,  and  after  a 
glimpse  at  the  school's  quarters  and 
the   high    class    of   the   men    them- 


Capt.  Wilsdon,  R.  F.  C. 

selves  we  can't  help  feeling  that  we 
would  like  to  recruit  for  the  school's 
next  quota  of  men. 


Officers  in  Charge  of  U.  S.  A.  School  of  Aerial  Photography 
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Confessions 
/  ^  Salesman 


'IT^HEN  I  first  started  in  to  sell 
VV  goods  I  had  no  particular  ideas 
to  guide  me,  and  I  had  never 
given  a  thought  to  psychology,  and 
wouldn't  have  known  what  the  word 
meant,  in  all  probability — nor  am  I 
sure  now  just  how  to  apply  it  in  all 
cases. 

"I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  youngsters  of  to-day  are  any 
different  than  the  youngsters  of  my 
day,  and  so  perhaps  an  analysis  of 
my  early  thought  and  ambitions 
and  how  they  worked  out  may  be  of 
help  to  all  of  us — and  maybe  not. 

"I  had  never  heard  of  John  Wan- 
amaker,  nor  of  Marshall  Field,  nor 
had  I  in  mind  any  great  character  in 
either  ancient  or  modern  history, 
upon  which  to  mould  my  future. 

"All  I  can  remember  is  that  I 
wanted  to  make  good  because  I 
liked  my  job  and  wanted  to  hold  on 
to  it. 

"You  see  I  started  rather  young, 
and  I  felt  mighty  proud  when  the 
Boss  showed  me  how  to  manipulate 
the  old  fashioned  cash  drawer,  and 
when  the  other  kids  would  come  in 
and  see  me  selling  things  along  with 
the  grown-ups. 

"I  studied  hard  to  learn  the  stock 
and  the  prices,  not  because  I  had 
much  of  an  idea  that  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  salesmanship,  but  be- 
cause it  embarassed  me  to  have  to 
ask  questions,  and  to  have  custo- 
mers find  out  that  there  were  things 
I  didn't  know. 
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"The  scene  of  my  initial  endeav- 
ors was  a  general  store  in  a  small 
town,  so  our  patrons  ranged  from 
the  very  well-to-do  to  the  decidedly 
indigent,  and  I  sold  everything  from 
a  silk  dress  pattern  to  five  cents 
worth  of  tea. 

"I  soon  noticed  that  all  of  the 
older  clerks  had  a  personal  follow- 
ing, and  that  one  clerk  in  particular 
had  a  very  large  one.  I  would  step 
forward  again  and  again  only  to  be 
met  with  'I'll  wait  for  Martin  to  at- 
tend to  me,'  and  then  when  Martin 
did  wait  upon  them  I  would  find 
that  the  customer  wanted  some- 
thing I  could  have  readily  fur- 
nished. 

"Of  course  I  knew  that  a  good 
deal  of  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  just  a  kid,  and  that  possibly 
some  folks  felt  that  it  was  beneath 
their  dignity  to  have  a  youngster 
wait  upon  them,  but  it  bothered  me 
just  the  same. 

"As  I  went  along  I  made  just 
about  the  average  number  of  blun- 
ders such  as  cutting  off  three-quar- 
ters of  a  yard  for  a  yard,  spilling 
kerosene  on  somebody's  package  of 
coffee,  and  the  like,  and  I  also  began 
to  acquire  a  small  personal  follow- 
ing of  my  own. 

"At  no  stage  in  my  early  career 
of  selling  can  I  recall  that  I  made 
any  attempt  to  study  the  'why'  and 
'how'  of  selling,  or  the  underlying 
motives  that  control  the  -actions  of 
the  human  animal. 


^  KODAK  SALESMAN 


"I  of  course  learned  that  I  could 
grin  and  say,  'Hello,  Mandy,'  to  old 
colored  Mandy  Jackson,  or  crack  a 
joke  with  Judge  Thomas,  who  liked 
boys,  and  likewise  that  I  had  to  be 
exceedingly  polite  and  dignified 
with  the  banker's  wife  and  a  good 
many  others,  and  that  was  just 
about  as  far  as  I  did  get. 

"I  liked  to  make  sales,  and  to  see 
the  line  lengthen  on  my  sales  sheet, 
but  I  had  never  given  any  thought 
as  to  how  I  might  build  up  or  add 
to  my  sales  with  every  customer. 
either  by  showing  or  suggesting 
other  items.  So  you  see  I  wasn't 
very  much  more  than  an  order  taker. 

"It  was  not  until  I  started  out  on 
the  road  to  sell  a  specialty  that  I 
realized  how  very  little  I  knew 
about  salesmanship. 

"At  the  end  of  the  second  day  I 
realized  that  about  all  I  really  had 
to  start  out  with  was  a  whole  lot  of 
self-conceit,  and  that  now  I  didn't 
even  have  that  left. 

"Then,  for  the  first  time.  I  began 
to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  the 
prospective  customer,  and  to  figure 
out  what  would  have  to  be  said  to 
me  to  induce  me  to  buy. 

"Then  I  had  to  go  still  further, 
and  try  to  discover  how  a  salesman 
would  get  to  me,  and  interest  me  if 
I  happened  to  have  a  grouch,  or  not 
be  feeling  well,  or  half  sold  on  some 
competing  article  similar  to  my  own, 
and  all  the  other  problems  that 
every  day  confronts  the  salesman. 

"I  have  a  pretty  warm  spot  in  my 
heart  for  the  youngster  behind  the 
counter,  for  I  have  been  there  my- 
self, and  being  just  of  the  average 
sort  I  can  judge  pretty  closely  as  to 
the  motives,  and  the  rea.sons  why 
the  average  youngster  does,  and 
does  not,  do  certain  things. 

"Just  as  in  my  beginning  I  failed 
to  take  time  to  think  out  just  how 
much  there  was  to  salesman-^hip,  so 


it  is  that  I  know  that  to-day  a  good 
many  are  making  the  same  sort  of 
mistakes. 

"I  do  not  go  much  on  the  theory 
that  good  salesmen  must  be  born 
that  way,  but  on  the  contrary  I  hold 
that  good  salesmen  are  made — and 
made  by  themselves. 

"I  have  always  found  it  a  tremen- 
dous help  to  mentally  put  myself  in 
the  customer's  place;  to  try  and  get 
his  or  her  view  point. 

"We  are  all  pretty  much  alike  in- 
side, so  if  you  study  yourself  thor- 
oughly you  will  have  a  pretty  good 
line  on  how  other  people  will  act 
under  the  same  conditions." 


**Kodakery"  for  June 

Most  of  us  have  entertained  the 
idea  that  photographing  wild  birds 
in  their  natural  environment  en- 
tailed the  use  of  very  expensive  and 
exceedingly  complicated  apparatus. 

You  will  find  your  mind  entirely 
disabused  of  this  idea  if  you  read 
"Kodaking  \\'ild  Birds."  and  also, 
you  will  be  pretty  apt  to  find  your- 
self attempting  this  most  fascinating 
work. 

If  you  are  interested  in  home  por- 
traits read  "Portraits  with  Window 
Backgrounds,"  and  by  all  means 
read  the  initial  instalment  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  "The  Funda- 
mentals of  Photography." 

"Like  a  Crab — Backwards"  af- 
fords a  humorous  and  philosophical 
means  for  producing  harmony  be- 
tween picture  and  title. 


Force  of  Habit 

Captain — Charge  I 

Ribbon  Clerk  Regiment  (in 
chorus') — Just  a  moment,  please. 
Xame  and  address? — Pelican. 
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From  Old  Madrid 

Appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
display  window  as  a  selling  factor 
is  not  confined  to  this  country.  In 
civilized  centers  the  world  over 
more  and  more  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  display  window. 

It  is  our  privilege,  in  this  issue,  to 
illustrate  a  highly  artistic  window 
display  installed  during  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  by  Kodak  Sociedad 
Anonima,  in  Madrid,  Spain. 

While  in  many  instances,  dealers 
in  this  country  might  not  care  to  in- 
stall so  elaborate  a  display,  we  are 
very  sure  that  they  will  be  interested 
in  the  details,  as  this  display  attract- 
ed enormous  attention. 

The  top  wheel  which  represented 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  of  the 
earth  was  surrounded  by  Vest 
Pocket  Kodaks. 

This  section  of  the  globe,  so  to 
speak,  was  very  slowly  turning,  and 
the  wording  "El  Kodak  se  emplea 
en  todo  el  mundo"  (Kodak  is  used 
all  over  the  world)  could  be  read 
alternating  with  the  other  sentence 


The  Motive  Power 


"y   en   todas   las   epocas   del   ano," 
(and  in  all  seasons). 

Below  was  the  Wheel  of  Time 
ever  turning  on  its  eternal  course. 
The  Kodaks  on  the  two  wheels 
served  as  cogs  which  united  the 
World  with   Time. 

The  Wheel  of  Time  was  divided 
into  four  sections,  and  on  each  sec- 
tion, an  enlargement  carefully  se- 
lected to  represent  one  of  the  four 
seasons,  was  artistically  mounted, 
the  phrase  under  each  picture  ex- 
plaining the  motive. 

But  two  seasons  were  visible  at 
a  time,  but  as  the  wheel  gradually 
turned  the  other  two  pictures  came 
into  view. 

The  wording  under  these  enlarge- 
ments w^as  as  follows :  "Primavera  : 
el  Kodak  perpetua  los  encantos  de 
la  Primavera"  (Kodak  makes 
Spring-time  charms  everlasting). 

"Verano:  Vacaciones  sin  Kodak, 
son  vacaciones  perdidas"  (Summer  : 
a  holiday  without  a  Kodak  is  a  holi- 
day wasted). 

"Otofio :  No  deje  de  llevar  un  Ko- 
dak a  sus  excursiones  otonales." 
(On  your  autumn  rambles  always 
take  a  Kodak  with  you.) 

'Tnvierno:  Siempre  hay  ocasion 
para  usar  el  Kodak."  (Winter: 
there  is  always  a  chance  to  use  a 
Kodak. ) 

The  axle  had  the  following  in- 
scription :  "Empiece  Vdhoy  mismo" 
(start  to-day). 

As  this  wheel  was  only  partly  vis- 
ible at  a  time,  natural  curiosity  com- 
pelled the  onlookers  to  wait  for  and 
read  all  the  inscriptions. 

As  a  base  to  the  display,  there  was 
on  the  left  hand  side  a  verse  from  a 
well  known  Spanish  classic,  which 
means  "all  the  seasons  of  the  year 
go  by  and  leave  nothing  behind." 

To  counterbalance  this  was  the 
inscription   on   the  right   hand   side 
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An  Unusual  Display  by  Kodak  Sociedad  Anonima,  Madrid,  Spain 

(See  Page  8) 
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(translated)  :  "There  is  no  way  to 
keep  a  permanent  souvenir  of  your 
happy  moments  so  satisfactory  as 
an  Autographic  Kodak." 

The  stars,  one  with  a  Brownie, 
and  one  with  a  Kodak,  suggested 
Kodaks  for  Christmas,  and 
Brownies  for  "Reyes"  (Epiphany, 
January  6th)  are  the  best  presents. 

The  mechanical  part  (of  which 
diagram  is  shown)  was  very  simple, 
and  entirely  home-made  by  one  of 
the  men  in  the  packing  room,  the 
power  being  furnished  by  an  elec- 
tric fan  motor,  so  the  cost  of  fitting 
and  operating  the  window  was  very 
slight. 


Study  'Em 

You  study  the  methods  of  the 
other  good  salesmen  working  along- 
side, or  across  the  aisle  from  you. 
You  chat  with  an  occasional  travel- 
ing man,  and  watch  him  sell  a  bill  of 
goods,  all  with  the  idea  of  improv- 
ing your  own  selling  methods. 

That  is  good,  but  you  are  over- 
looking many  excellent  lessons  in 
salesmanship' if  you  fail  to  study  the 
advertisements  in  the  magazines  of 
nation-wide  circulation. 

If  you  want  to  spend  a  pleasant 
and  instructive  evening,  possess 
yourself  of  a  copy  of  the  Saturday 
Evening.  Post,  The  Cosmopolitan 
and  Review  of  Reviezvs,  or  others 
of  similar  caliber,  and  study  the  ad- 
vertisements. 

Here  you  will  find  another  angle 
of  the  selling  problem' — selling  by. 
or  through,  the  medium  of  printers' 
ink. 

Go  through  the  advertisements 
and  check  ofif  those  which  have  ar- 
rested your  attention,  and  those 
which  have  created  in  your  mind 
the  desire  to  possess  the  commodity 
advertised. 
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After  you  have  made  this  list  go 
over  each  one  carefully,  and  analyze 
them,  and  you  will  have  found  some 
mighty  good  pointers  in  the  art  of 
selling. 

Goods  Discontinued 
Kodak  Magnesium  Ribbon  Holder 

This  good  little  seller  is  no  longer 
available,  because  we  can't  replenish 
our  stock. 

[^Cooke  Anastigmats 

Cooke  lenses,  of  all  kinds,  are 
also  not  available,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  getting  supplies,  the 
factory  being  tied  up  with  work  for 
the  Imperial  Government,  and.  of 
course,  there's  the  difficulty  of 
transportation. 


1918  Kodak 
Advertising 
Competition 


$3,0000.00  Cash  Awards 


"We  will,  as  usual,  hold  a  Kodak 
Advertising  Competition  this  year. 

The  contest  this  year  will  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes  : 

Class  "A,"  for  professional  pho- 
tographers only,  with  prizes  total- 
ing $2,000.00. 

Class  "B,"  for  amateur  photog- 
raphers only,  with  prizes  totaling 
$1,000.00. 


Circulars  giving  full  details  to 
be  had  on  application.  See  that 
your  store  has  a  suppl3^ 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


0  haven't  been  sitting  too  close  to 
our  own  proposition,  and  if  just  be- 
cause we  know  the  line  so  thorough- 
ly we  fail  to  realize  that  a  whole  lot 
of  outsiders  do  not  know  it  as  well 
as  we  do. 

"An  hour  or  so  ago  I  had  occasion 
to  wait  upon  a  well  groomed  and  in- 
telligent woman.  She  was  leaving 
some  negatives  to  be  printed  from, 
and  as  I  glanced  through  them  I  laid 
three  or  four  to  one  side,  and  later 
picked  them  up  and  told  her  that 

1  thought  excellent  enlargements 
could  be  secured  from  those  partic- 
ular negatives. 

"  'Why !  Can  you  make  big  pic- 
tures from  small  negatives  ?'  she  ex- 
claimed, and  was  at  once  interested, 
and  I  entered  quite  an  order  for  en- 
largements. 

"I  know  you  are  thinking  that  she 
was  mighty  ignorant,  and  so  did  I 
for  the  moment. 

"But  let  me  tell  you  a  little  experi- 
ence of  my  own,  Sammy.  A  while 
ago  I  bought  the  Missus  a  small  mo- 
tor with  which  to  operate  her  sew- 
ing machine  and  it  worked  fine. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I  happened  to 
be  visiting  a  friend  in  his  new  home, 
and  as  he  was  showing  me  over  the 
house  I  saw  that  in  the  sewing  room 
the  machine  was  equipped  with  a 
motor  similar  to  the  one  I  had  pur- 
chased. 

"I  inquired  how  they  liked  it,  and 
mv    friend    said    'Fine,'    and    then 


told  me  how  they  had  attachments 
for  this  same  motor  for  polishing 
silverware,  and  for  light  grinding 
work,  and  that  an  air  fan  could  also 
be  attached. 

"Now,  Sam,  I  had  never  heard  of 
any  of  these  attachments  though  it 
was  quite  obvious  that  if  the  motor 
was  sufficiently  powerful  to  run  the 
sewing  machine  it  could  be  used  for 
these  other  purposes  as  well,  so  you 
see,  Sam,  we  will  have  to  forgive 
the  lady  for  not  knowing  about  en- 
largements. 

"  'Mother  Goose,'  'Robinson  Cru- 
soe' and  'Tom  Sawyer'  are  constant- 
ly delighting  new  and  highly  appre- 
ciative audiences — old  stuff  to  us, 
Sammy,  but  mighty  interesting  to 
those  who  have  just  discovered 
them. 

"In  the  business  of  selling  ama- 
teur photographic  supplies,  Sam,  we 
are  catering  to  a  whole  lot  of  grown- 
ups whose  minds  can  in  a  way  be 
compared  to  those  of  children  just 
entering  a  field  of  new  delights. 

"Mr.  Jones,  the  banker,  may  know 
high  finance  up  one  side  and  down 
the  other,  but  when  he  purchases  his 
first  Kodak  as  a  source  of  recrea- 
tion he  is  densely  ignorant  regarding 
many  of  its  most  interesting  phases. 

"You  must  remember,  Sammy, 
that  the  average  customer  does  not 
study  catalogues  and  photographic 
journals  as  you  do ;  that  perhaps  he 
feels  he  must  confine  himself  to  the 
elementary,  and  so  pays  no  attention 
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to  matters  photographic  beyond 
learning  how  to  load  and  unload  his 
camera,  and  to  operate  the  shutter. 

"True  enough,  Sam,  he  sees  the 
various  sundries  and  accessories 
when  he  comes  into  the 'Store,  but  to 
him  they  form  only  a  part  of  the 
general  surroundings  and  he  fails  to 
become  interested. 

"Where  we  make  the  mistake, 
Sam,  is  in  taking  for  granted  that 
he  knows  all  about  these  various 
things,  because  some  of  them  have 
been  on  the  market  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  because  zve  know  all 
about  them,  forgetting  entirely  that 
it  is  an  entirely  new  market  for  him. 

"Supposing  the  beginner  looks  in 
the  show-case,  and  he  sees  a  Por- 
trait Attachment,  and  he  reads  that 
it  is  a  Portrait  Attachment.  He  may 
think  it  is  something  for  profes- 
sional use  only,  and  it  is  a  very  safe 
bet  that  it  will  never  occur  to  him 
that  it  could  be  used  for  photo- 
graphing very  small  objects  such  as 
flowers  and  the  like. 

"By  the  same  token  he  may  see  a 
Kodapod  or  a  Kodak  Self-Timer  in 
the  case :  they  are  just  shiny  metal 
affairs  to  him  and  he  affords  them 
but  a  glance  of  indifference,  if  he 
even  really  notices  them  at  all. 

"It  is  a  big  mistake,  Sam,  when  a 
customer  comes  in  for  a  finished 
print  order,  not  to  go  over  the  nega- 
tives and  prints  in  his  presence,  as 
so  much  can  be  learned  by  so  doing. 

"Suppose  you  find  a  number  of 
groups,  and  you  note  that  the  cam- 
era owner  is  not  included  because 
he  has  to  make  the  exposures. 
Wouldn't  this  afford  just  the  finest 
sort  of  an  opportunity  to  show  him 
the  Kodak  Self-Timer? 

"You  see  he  has  been  attempting 
home  portraiture,  and  the  size  of 
the  images  tells  you  that  he  has  been 
working  without  a  Portrait  Attach- 
ment.   Xow,  Sammy,  if  you  showed 
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him  the  Attachment,  and  how  by  its 
use  he  could  produce  large  head  and 
shoulder  portraits  he  would  be  pret- 
ty apt  to  thank  you  and  also  invest. 

"Just  as  I  sold  that  order  of  en- 
largements to  the  lady  who  hadn't 
happened  to  know  about  enlarge- 
ments— just  so  those  sales  opportu- 
nities exist  with  many  another  cus- 
tomer. 

"Sammy,  let's  back  off  a  little 
ways  and  get  a  wider  viewpoint." 
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Query   Column 

Can  you  make  enlargements  zvith 
a  viei^'  camera  such  as  the  5  x  7 
Eastman   I'lezc  Camera? 

Yes,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  adapt  the  view  camera  for 
enlarging  purposes.  ( See  our  book- 
let, "Enlarging.") 


]]liat  is  the  best  poiver  lamp  for 
use  with  the  Kodak  SafeJight? 

Twentv-five  watt. 


Can  the  Kodak  Amateur  Printer 
he  used  as  a  dark  room  lamp  for  use 
when  developing  film  or  plates. 

No.  It  is  safe  only  for  Bromide 
and  \'elox  and  other  developing  out 
papers. 

Is  roll-holder  film  handled  differ- 
ently than  regular  film  when  devel- 
oped in  the  Kodak  Pilm   Tank? 

Yes,  so  far  as  rolling  in  the  apron 
is  concerned,  after  which  the  pro- 
cess is  the  same.  (See  Film  Tank 
Manual.) 
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The  PrlmaryPage 

for -file  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


THERE  are  a  good  many  ama- 
teurs who  take  up  photography 
because  its  technical  side  appeals  to 
them  even  more  than  the  production 
of  pictures. 

For  .this  reason  it  is  highly  advis- 
able that  the  man  behind  the  counter 
familiarize  himself  with  the  various 
processes,  and  that  he  understand 
both  the  tray  and  tank  methods  for 
development,  and  how  to  remedy 
the  various  defects  in  negatives  so 
as  to  produce  the  best  possible 
prints. 

There  is  but  one  \vay  to  acquire 
this  knowledge,  and  that  is  by  actual 
experience. 

There  are  lots  of  amateurs  to-day 
who  still  stick  to  dark-room  tray  de- 
velopment because  of  the  fascina- 
tion in  watching  the  image  appear 
and  build  up  before  their  eyes. 

And  it  is  indeed  a  most  fascinat- 
ing process,  not  alone  because  of  its 
successes,  but  Hkewise  because  of  its 
uncertainties. 

There  is  no  speedier  way  for  the 
beginner  to  learn  to  correct  his 
errors  than  by  developing  his  expo- 
sures by  the  tray  method. 

He  sees  a  much  hoped  for  expo- 
sure come  up  out  of  focus,  or  hope- 
lessly under-exposed,  or  with  some 
other  defect  due  to  his  carelessness, 
and  it  makes  a  much  stronger  im- 
pression upon  him  than  if  he  had 
only  seen  the  result  when  his  plate 
or  strip  of  film  was  removed  from 
the  tank. 


This,  please  understand,  is  no  ar- 
gument against  tank  development, 
as  that  is  by  far  the  most  approved 
method,  but  every  amateur  should 
have  experience  in  the  older  method 
so  that  he  may  know  what  happens 
during  development. 

As  a  means  of  familiarizing  one's 
self  w^ith  tray  development  we  would 
suggest  the  exposing  of  a  few  small 
sized  plates  on  varying  subjects,  as 
the  plates  can  be  developed  sepa- 
rately, and  are  a  trifle  easier  to  han- 
dle than  a  long  strip  of  film. 

If  film  is  used  select  a  six-expo- 
sure of  one  of  the  smaller  sizes,  or  a 
roll  of  \>st  Pocket  Film,  as  the 
shorter  length  makes  it  easier  to 
handle. 

Do  not  take  "any  old"  developer, 
but  if  you  make  up  your  own  solu- 
tion, use  the  formula  given  in  the 
direction  sheet  accompanying  the 
plates  or  film  you  are  using. 

You  will,  if  you  wish  to  use  a  pre- 
pared developer,  find  the  Eastman 
Pyro  Developer  Powders  highly 
satisfactory. 

Prepare  a  quantity  of  the  devel- 
oper sufficient  to  allow  complete  im- 
mersion of  the  plates  or  film,  and 
test  the  temperature  of  the  solution 
with  a  thermometer,  to  see  that  it  is 
not  below  65"  nor  above  70°  Fahr. 

A  developer  too  cold  will  produce 
flat,  weak  negatives,  while  one  too 
warm  will  produce  negatives  of 
too  great  density,  and  coarse  in 
grain. 
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A  normally  exposed  plate  will,  in 
the  proper  developing  solution,  al- 
most seem  to  develop  itself,  as  the 
image  will  appear  gradually,  and 
steadily  build  up  to  full  density  and 
gradation. 

An  under-exposure  will  be  slow 
in  appearing,  and  will  be  lacking  in 
density  and  in  detail  in  the  shadows. 

An  over-exposed  plate  will  flash 
the  image  almost  immediately,  and 
the  plate  will  rapidly  darken  so  as  to 
seemingly  obliterate  the  image. 

AMiere  a  normal  exposure  is  indi- 
cated by  the  appearance  of  the  im- 
age, development  should  be  contin- 
ued until  the  image  shows  well 
through  the  back  of  the  plate,  and 
commences  to  darken  slightly  all 
over;  this  will  be  in  from  four  to 
ten  minutes,  varying  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  subject,  the  variety  of 
plate,  and  the  developer  used. 

An  under-exposed  plate  is  best 
developed  in  a  weak  solution,  but  in 
no  event  will  prolonged  development 
after  the  image  has  started  to  veil 
over,  or  fog,  be  of  avail,  because 
you  have  not  sufficient  light-affected 
silver  to  build  upon. 

\\'hen  a  plate  is  known  to  be  over- 
exposed before  being  placed  in  the 
developer,  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  Bromide  of  Potassium  to 
the  solution,  will  act  as  a  restrainer, 
and  so  retard  the  too  rapid  appear- 
ance of  the  image. 

Adding  Bromide  of  Potassium  to 
the  solution  after  development  has 
commenced  will  have  no  effect 
whatsoever  as  a  restrainer. 

With  an  over-exposure  the  best 
plan  is  to  develop  it  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  for  a  normal  ex- 
posure. The  result  will  be  a  nega- 
tive very  much  too  dense,  but  which 
can  be  brought  to  approximately 
normal  density  by  the  process 
known  as  "reduction." 
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A  negative  lacking  in  density  or 
detail  through  under-development 
can  be  brought  to  proper  printing 
quality  by  the  process  known  as 
"intensification,"  but  with  an  under- 
exposed negative  intensification  will 
only  tend  to  increase  the  already  too 
great  contrast.  The  best  remedy 
for  an  under-exposure  is  to  re-take 
the  picture,  allowing  sufficient  ex- 
posure. 

Negatives  are  usually  reduced  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  Ferricyanide 
of  Potassium  and  Hypo,  the  formu- 
la being  given  in  "How  To  Make 
Good  Pictures." 

Local  reduction  can  also  be  ac- 
complished by  rubbing  down  the 
over  dense  portions  with  a  piece  of 
cotton  saturated  with  grain  alcohol, 
but  this  is  a  rather  "ticklish"  pro- 
cess for  the  beginner. 

There  are  several  processes  for 
intensification,  formulas  for  the  best 
processes  being  likewise  given  in 
"How  To  INTake  Good  Pictures." 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  pro- 
cess of  development,  and  these  after 
processes,  as  this  knowledge  will  do 
much  to  increase  your  selling  ability 
and  your  interest  in  picture  making. 
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Systems  of  Marking  Lens 
Stops 

Two  systems  are  employed  for 
designating  the  relative  values  of 
stops  (diaphragms)  on  photo- 
graphic lenses.  The  U.  S.  (L  ni- 
form  System)  is  chiefly  used  on 
rectilinear  lenses,  while  the  /.  sys- 
tem is  in  practically  universal  use 
on  anastigmat  lenses. 

The  U.  S.  is  based  on  the  relation 
between  the  area  of  the  stop  and 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  while 
the  /.  system  is  based  on  the  rela- 
tion between  the  diameter  of  the 
stop  opening  and  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens. 

Though  different  numerals  are 
used  for  indicating  the  relative 
values  of  the  stops  in  the  two  sys- 
tems yet.  in  both  systems,  all  stops 
that  bear  a  higher  number  than  U. 
S.  4  or  /.  8  admit  just  half  as  much 
light  as  the  next  lower  numbered 
stop. 

The  comparative  values  of  the 
stops  in  both  systems,  together  with 
the  comparative  exposure  values  of 
the  stops,  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  in  which  round  numbers,  that 
are  accurate  enough  for  practical 
purposes,  are  used  in  place  of  exact 
decimals : 


4.5 

1.2 

5.6 

2. 

6.3 

2  5 

7.7 

3.7 

8. 

4. 

11. 

8. 

16. 

16. 

22. 

:>2. 

32. 

64. 

45. 

128. 

64. 

256. 

1 

2 

4, 

8 

16 

32 

64 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
when  the  correct  exposure  with  any 
stop  is  known,  the  correct  exposure 
with  any  other  stop  can  be  readily 


determined.  For  instance,  should 
the  correct  exposure  with  stop  4 
(/.  8)  be  1/100  of  a  second  then 
with  stop  /.  4.5  it  would  be  3/10  of 
1/100  or'  3/1000  which  is  about 
1/330  of  a  second,  while  with  stop 
16  it  would  be  4  times  1/100  or 
1/25  of  a  second. 

The  stop  markings  1.  2.  3  and  4 
are  sometimes  placed  on  certain 
cameras  that  are  used  chiefly  for 
making  snapshots. 

Stop  1  is  intended  for  general 
snapshot  work.  Stop  2  is  to  be  used 
for  snapshots  when  the  subject  is  in 
intense  sunlight  and  no  dark  ob- 
jects, such  as  trees  or  buildings,  are 
included  in  the  field  of  view.  These 
conditions  are  seldom  found  else- 
where than  on  the  seashore  or  in  the 
desert.  Stops  3  and  4  are  for  time 
exposures  only.  The  use  of  these 
stops  is  fully  explained  in  the  man- 
uals that  are  furnished  with  the 
cameras. — Extract  from  Kodakery. 


In  the  Insurance  Field 

Aside  from  adding  zest  to  all 
other  forms  of  recreation  the  cam- 
era is  every  day  being  used  more 
and  more  in  business. 

Quoting  from  Rough  Xofes,  a 
journal  in  the  insurance  field,  we 
see  the  important  part  it  plays  in  the 
adjustment  of  losses  :    * 

''Photographs  of  damaged  prop- 
erty are  often  of  very  great  value 
in  the  settlement  of  losses.  Some- 
times they  are  evidence  that  the  loss 
is  one  for  which  the  company  is  not 
liable,  especially  where  caused  whol- 
Iv  by  explosion. 

''Photographs  of  all  parts  of  a 
dwelling  house  affected  by  an  ex- 
plosion which  took  place  in  the  base- 
ment saved  the  Fidelitv-Phenix 
$3,000.00  by  their  being  exhibited  to 
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two  firms  of  attorneys  employed  in 
turn  by  the  assured  to  bring  actions. 
The  pictures  convinced  them  that 
the  assured  had  no  right  of  recov- 
ery. 

"They  are  important  evidence 
where  fire  follows  an  explosion,  as 
they  sometimes  show  the  extent  of 
the  damage  by  the  explosion  and 
that  by  the  fire. 

"They  are  useful  in  stock  losses 
where  only  a  portion  of  the  goods 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  ad- 
juster is  obliged  to  go  away  without 
making  a  settlement  as  the  assured, 
finding  that  his  claims  are  not  con- 
ceded, will  not  infrequently  further 
damage  the  goods  by  throwing  them 
ofif  the  shelves  and  wetting  and 
trampling  upon  them.  This  has 
often  occurred  where  appraisals  are 
demanded,  but  is  not  likely  to  hap- 
pen where  the  assured  knows  that 
photographs  have  been  taken  show- 
ing the  condition  of  his  stock  in  all 
parts  of  the  store. 

"They  are  valuable  as  evidence  in 
court,  especially  where  the  defense 
is  against  an  excessive  claim,  par- 
ticularly on  buildings. 

"It  is  important  that  photographs 
be  secured  wdiere  the  assured  per- 
sists in  repairing  or  demolishing 
W'hat  remains  of  a  building  before 
the  amount  of  loss  has  been  agreed 
upon  ;  also,  where  fires  have  been  set 
in  several  places. 

"They  are  valuable  in  inspection 
work  to  show  the  character  of  a 
risk  and  its  surroundings  by  aiding 
the  underwriter  to  decide  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  risk  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  inspectors'  judgment 
as  to  it. 

"The  camera  may  often  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  adjustment 
of  automobile  losses. 

"It  identifies  beyond  dispute  the 
model  of  a  car.  shows  the  extent  of 
the  damage,  whether  by  fire  or  col- 
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lision.  also  the  surroundings,  which 
is  often  important  evidence  to  show 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
car  burned,  as  in  a  majority  of  cases 
fraudulent  burning  is  in  out  of  the 
way  places,  sometimes  where  the  as- 
sured is  unable  to  explain  in  any 
reasonable  way  why  he  should  have 
taken  his  car  on  such  a  road  or  to 
such  a  place. 

"The  taking  of  photographs  often 
has  a  moral  eflr'ect  which  benefits  the 
company  where  the  assured  is  in- 
clined to  make  a  fraudulent  claim. 

"In  one  instance  it  saved  a  com- 
pany $8,000.00  on  a  claim  for  a  car 
that  was  insured  in  New  York  and 
burned  in  Nova  Scotia.  A  photo- 
graph of  that  wreck  was  used  as 
evidence  that  it  was  not  of  the 
year's  model  represented  in  the  ap- 
plication for  insurance,  but  a  uTodel 
so  old  that  the  car  was  practically 
worthless. 

It  will  not  require  very  deep 
thought  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  Autographic  Feature  in  cases 
similar  to  the  above,  as  the  date 
upon  which  the  negatives  were  made 
would  have  much  to  do  in  establish- 
ing their  value  as  evidence. 
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OUR  HOMOUR  ROLL 

Since  August,  1914,  135  of  our  men  nave 
joined  tke  Colours. 


Price 

$15.^ 


Pictures 
1'A  X  4K 


2^  Kodak  Jr. 

The  pictures  are  of  the  pleasing  panel  shape,  giving  the  high, 
narrow  proportions  that  are  so  well  suited  to  portraits — and  when  the 
camera  is  held  horizontally,  for  landscapes  and  the  like,  it  gives  a  long, 
narrow  picture  that  is  almost  panoramic  in  effect. 

And  this  long,  narrow  picture  makes  possible  a  thin,  slim  camera  that  fits  the  pocket — 
a  detail  that  is  often  important,  and  always  convenient. 

Tha  2.-  Jr.  loads  for  10  exposures,  is  fully  equipped  for  hand  or  trijKjd  work.  For 
snap-shots  the  shutter  has  speeds  of  1-25,  1-50  and  I -100  of  a  second,  and  it  has,  of  course, 
the  usual  "time  exposure"  releases.  Well  made  and  well  finished  in  every  detail — auto- 
graphic, of  course.  All  folding  Kodaks  now  provide  for  autographically  dating  and  titling 
each  negative  at  the  tjme  of  exposure. 

The  lenses  are  the  best  of  their  respective  types,  are  adapted  to  this  particular  camera 
and  each  one  is  individually  tested. 

THE  PRICE 


No.  2£  Autographic  Kodak,  Jr.  with  meniscus  achromatic  lens 

Do.,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens 

Do.,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat/.T. 7  lens         .... 

At  Your  Dealer's 


Sl5  50 
17  50 
23  30 
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Between  Us 


The  young  man  was  applying  for  a  position. 
After  a  number  of  questions  had  been  satisfac- 
torily answered  the  employment  manager  inquired, 
"^Vhat  do  you  read?'" 

The  applicant  looked  uncomfortable.  "Do  you 
read  the  daily  j^apers,"  he  was  asked,  and  he  said 
he  did  but  it  was  determined  that  he  confined  him- 
self principally  to  the  sporting  page, — glanced  at 
the  head  lines,  and  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  edi- 
torial page. 

He  was  unacquainted  with  Shakespeare  and 
Dickens,  and  AVliittier  and  Longfellow  he  con- 
fused with  some  of  the  Generals  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution. 

The  manager  shook  liis  head:  "I  am  afraid 
you  will  not  do  for  the  position  I  have  in  view: 
you  have  neglected  your  opportunities;  you  have 
failed  to  store  away  in  your  mind  the  thoughts  of 
great  minds ;  you  are  not  in  touch  with  the  thinkers 
of  the  present  day,  so  you  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  approach  any  matter  of  importance  in  a 
broad  minded  M'ay." 

Good  books  are  good  friends — study  them, 
keep  in  touch  with  the  big  minds,  and  store  away 
for  your  own  use  that  M'hich  they  have  found 
worth  while. 
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Confessions 
/    Salesman 


£^  purchase  a  canoe,  so  I  dropped 
into  a  sporting  goods  store  to  look 
over  what  they  had  in  that  line. 

"I  had  had  a  particular  make  of 
canoe  recommended  to  me,  but  it 
was  not  the  make  carried  by  this 
store. 

''The  salesman  who  waited  upon 
me  played  up  all  the  good  points  of 
the  canoe  his  firm  carried,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation  I 
asked,  him  about  the  competing  ca- 
noe of  which  I  had  heard. 

"  'It's  a  good  boat,"  he  said ;  'one 
of  the  best  on  the  market;  and  then 
he  stopped  without  attempting  to 
compare  his  own  canoe  with  it. 

"Then  I  knew  that  I  would  be 
pretty  safe  in  buying  a  canoe  from 
him,  because  he  was  not  afraid  to 
acknowledge  the  good  points  of  a 
competing  line,  and  had  sense 
enough  to  refrain  from  making 
comparisons,  which,  as  some  an- 
cient wise  one  remarked,  are  odious. 

"The  worst  mistake  a  salesman 
can  make  is  to  'knock'  a  competing 
line  or  store,  as  this  indicates  fear. 

"If  your  line  is  the  best,  you 
know  it.  and  so  can  have  no  fear 
in  admitting  the  good  points  of 
other  lines,  and  this  will  always  im- 
press the  customer  with  your  sin- 
cerity, and  with  the  fact  that  your 
goods  are  right. 

"A  young  Macedonian  runs  a 
shoe  shining  stand  which  I  occa- 
sionally honor  with  my  patronage. 


"Across  the  street  in  the  next 
block  is  another  shine  stand,  and 
as  Joe  was  putting  on  the  finishing 
touches  one  day,  I  remarked  that  he 
had  a  pretty  live  competitor  across 
the  way.  Joe  grinned,  and  replied, 
'Oh,  he's  a  good  feller,  but  he  don't 
bodder  me  much.'  Later  I  learned 
that  Joe  owned  both  places. 

"Somewhere  the  other  day  I  read 
a  pretty  good  sentence :  'Don't  fear 
competition,  be  it.' 

"You  can  apply  that  thought  in  a 
good  manv  ways  :  don't  worry  about 
your  competitor — make  him  worry 
about  you.  Learn  your  line  up  one 
side  and  down  the  other ;  practise 
presenting  your  goods  in  a  manner 
that  will  appeal  to  and  convince 
your  customers,  and  go  after  all  tlie 
business  in  sight,  and  you  won't 
have  to  worry  much  about  the  other 
fellow. 

"There  may  be  some  other  chap 
in  the  store  with  you  who  is  run- 
ning \ou  neck  and  neck,  or  ma}be 
just  a  bit  ahead  of  you  in  sales; 
don't  worry  about  him — get  after 
his  record  and  beat  it. 

"Try  getting  down  just  a  bit 
earlier  in  the  morning,  lopping  a 
few  minutes  ofif  the  lunch  hour,  be- 
cause every  additional  minute  may 
throw  an  additional  customer  to  you. 

"Sometimes  a  customer  is  imable 
to  reach  the  store  until  just  about 
closing  time.  You.  yourself,  have 
gone    into   a    store    just   at    closing 
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time  and  have  noticed  how  unwill- 
ing some  clerks  were  to  wait  upon 
you,  and  how  maybe  the  whole 
bunch  would  hang  back. 

"Here  is  an  opportunity  again  for 
you — a  s])lendid  chance  to  build  for 
future  business  and  to  tie  another 
customer  to  you. 

"Get  on  the  other  side  of  the 
counter  for  a  moment ;  suppose  you 
were  the  late  shopper  and  the  sales- 
man came  to  wait  upon  you  smiling- 
ly and  willingly,  and  saw  that  you 
got  full  attention,  even  if  you  did 
keep  him  after  the  other  salespeople 
had  gone ;  you'd  leave  the  store 
thinking  pretty  well  of  that  partic- 
ular salesman,  and  the  next  time 
you  wanted  anything  in  his  line  you 
would  be  pretty  apt  to  go  straight 
to  him — sure  you  would. 

"It  is  taking  advantage  of  such 
opportunities  that  puts  the  star- 
salesman  ahead — watch  your  op- 
portunities, and  you  won't  have  to 
worry  about  the  other  chaps. 

"Some  folks  fail  to  proper!}-  de- 
fine the  words  'luck.'  'chance,"  and 
'opportunity.' 

"They  see  a  man  succeeding  and 
they  say  he  is  'luck}-,'  and  if  they 
only  had  had  the  'chance"  to  im- 
prove 'opportunities'  like  his  they 
would  have  done  even  better. 

"A  man  is  iucky'  only  when  he 
gets  his  'chance'  and  sees  in  it  the 
'opportunity'  to  better  himself. 

"Sometimes,  however,  a  man  is 
lucky :  I  was  once.  I  had  been 
holding  down  a  job  for  a  good  long 
time,  and  finally  came  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  T  had  progressed  just 
about  as  far  as  I  could  in  that  par- 
ticular line.  1  had  a  notion  that  I 
could  write  a  bit.  and  so  began 
sending  in  stories  for  one  of  the 
local  papers. 

"The  editor  was  kind  enough  to 
publish  them  occasionally,  and  one 
or  two  of  them  happened  to  excite 


the  interest  of  one  of  the  town's  in- 
rtuential  citizens.  He  looked  me  up 
and  offered  me  a  job  in  an  entirely 
dift'erent  field  which  afforded  a 
much  wider  range  than  my  old  job. 
"1  was  lucky  only  in  the  sense 
that  I  realized  my  opportunit\'." 


*t 


For  Accuracy  and 
Permanence 

There  is  a  photographer  who  has 
lived  in  his  home  village  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  as  a  pastime  he 
long  ago  appointed  himself  as  pho- 
tographic historian  of  the  town. 

His  collection  of  negatives  is  a  re- 
markable one.  and  many  disputes, 
and  one  possible  law-suit  have  been 
settled  because  he  could  produce 
both  "before"  and  "after"  pictures 
of  almost  every  part  of  the  village. 

Public  improvements,  involving 
the  creating  of  a  water  way.  have 
vastly  changed  the  surroundings  in 
and  adjacent  to  his  village,  and  his 
collection  in  a  few  years  will  have 
become  invaluable. 

His  negatives  have  always  been 
dated  because  he  is  a  highly  method- 
ical chap. 

Data  in  ink.  even  of  the  water- 
proof variety,  on  the  margin  of  the 
negative,  is  not  always  time  proof, 
owing  to  chemical  changes,  but  you 
may  rest  assured  that  he  is  a  firm 
l)eliever  in  the  tise  of  the  Auto- 
graphic Feature,  because  then  his 
data  is  as  j)ermanent  as  the  negative 
itself. 

Where  dates  are  imp«n-tant.  and 
they  most  always  are — even  if  but 
for  convenience — Autograj-jhic  Film 
and  the  Autographic  Feature  best 
serve  because  the  record  is  a  pcnna- 
iicitt  part  of  the  negative. 


^  KODAK  SALESMAN 


For  Your  Own  Interests 

About  the  only  merchandiser  who 
can  depend  upon  a  new  lot  of  custo- 
mers each  day  is  the  newsboy  on 
the  train. 

Even  in  the  most  densely  populat- 
ed districts  there  are  never  enough 
new  customers  to  take  the  place  of 
all  the  old  ones,  and  it  is  the  satis- 
fied, interested  customers  coming 
back  for  more  who  put  a  business 
on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  average  amateur  photogra- 
pher has  many  little  perplexities 
that  he  does  not  always  feel  free  to 
come  and  discuss  with  you  because 
he  knows  you  are  busy. 

No  matter  how  clear  you  make  it 
that  you  are  only  too  glad  to  be  of 
service  and  to  afiford  information  he 
will  do  the  best  he  can  by  himself 
to  avoid  troubling  you. 

But  supposing  there  was  some- 
one he  felt  perfectly  free  to  con- 
sult, and  who  would  smooth  out  all 
the  rough  spots,  and  give  him  a 
whole  lot  of  new  ideas  besides,  his 
interest  and  enthusiasm  would  in- 
crease a  very  high  percentage — and 
interested  and  enthused  customers 
are  just  what  you  need,  in  your 
business. 

Have  you  stopped  to  think  that 
Kodakery  performs  just  the  service 
for  your  customers  and  for  you? 

Here  are  a  few  expressions,  se- 
lected at  random,  from  Kodakery 
readers : 

"]\Iy  negatives  have  improved  at 
least  50  per  cent,  during  the  last 
year,  due  to  instructions  received 
through  Kodakery." 

"Kodakery  is  getting  better  each 
month  and  1  would  feel  lost  with- 
out it." 

"Kodakery  has  helped  me  more 
than  anything  else  in  my  camera 
work." 
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"Kodakery  ought  to  be  in  every 
amateur's  library,  as  it  is  the  best 
help  for  the  amateur  I  have  yet 
seen." 

"Kodakery  has  helped  me  won- 
derfully in  making  good  pictures." 

"Kodakery  has  proved  very  use- 
ful to  me,  although  I  have  had  al- 
most eight  years'  experience  in  pho- 
tography. It  makes  the  pleasure  of 
taking  pictures  much  greater  when 
one  knows  just  how  to  go  about  it 
to  get  the  results  he  desires." 

We  could  go  on  and  fill  pages 
with  similar  expressions  of  opinion, 
but  the  foregoing  should  be  ample 
to  show  how  Kodakery  is  working 
for  you  and  for  your  store  all  the 
time. 


"Kodakery"  for  July 

From  every  standpoint  it  is  de- 
cidedly to  your  personal  interest  to 
fill  out  and  send  in  the  Kodakery 
subscription  blank  with  the  sale  of 
every  amateur  camera. 

You  may  have  the  idea  that  being 
the  editor  of  Kodakery  embraces  a 
soft  snap,  but  it  isn't;  to  quote  the 
managing  editor  himself,  "It's  down 
right  hard  work." 

Yoi;  see  the  editorial  stafif  of 
Kodakery  started  out  with  high 
ideals,  and  they  just  have  to  live  up 
to  this  standard,  and  they  seem  to 
have  accomplished  this  amazinglv 
well. 

You  will  find  a  lot  of  good  things 
and  new  ideas  in  the  July  issue,  and 
if  they  don't  start  your  own  Kodak 
working  out  some  of  them  we  are 
much  mistaken. 

Read  the  second  chapter  on  "The 
Fundamentals  of  Photography"  by 
Dr.  Mees,  with  extra  care ;  it  will 
post  you  thoroughly,  and  afford  you 
a  clear  insight  into  an  important 
subject. 


^  KODAK  SALESMAN 


Autographic  or  N.C.  Film? 

War  economy  and  the  ever  in- 
creasing popularity  of  the  auto- 
graphic feature  make  it  imperative 
that  discretion  be  used  in  ordering 
and  selHng  Autographic  fihn. 

It  is  evident  that  many  of  the 
milHons  of  users  of  non-auto- 
graphic Kodaks  and  Brownies  are 
using  Autographic  instead  of  N.  C. 
Fihn  for  the  demands-  for  Auto- 
graphic film  have  gone  beyond  our 
sanguine  expectations.  If  this  con- 
dition is  allowed  to  exist  there  is 
danger  of  a  shortage  of  Auto- 
graphic film  this  Summer.  But  this 
danger  can  be  entirely  and  easily 
overcome,  by  your  co-operation, 
through  your  customers. 

This  is  important  to  you  and  your 
customers  as  well  as  to  us. 

The  Autographic  feature  in  the 
film  is  of  no  use  to  the  man  who 
hasn't  an  autographic  camera.  Sell 
him  the  old  style  N.  C.  film  and 
help  conserve  the  supply  of  Auto- 
graphic film  for  those  who  want  it, 
and  can  use  it.  If  you  will  simply 
sell  the  non-autographic  film  for 
non-autographic  cameras  we  will 
have  no  trouble  whatever  in  filling 
all  orders. 

You  can  help  the  situation  in  this 
way : 

Cut  down  on  your  orders  for  Au- 
tographic film  and  make  an  equiva- 
lent increase  in  vour  orders  for 
Kodak  N.  C.  Filni. 

Ask  every  customer  buying  film : 
''Do  you  use  an  Autographic  cam- 
era?" If  he  says  no,  insist  on  sell- 
ing him  N.  C.  Film. 

Make  this  a  patriotic  duty — for 
in  reality  it  is — and  you  will  be 
helping  to  save  an  embarrassing  sit- 
uation. 


Plan  First 

In  a  chat  with  a  twain  of  artists 
who  are  doing  remarkable  work  in 
illustrating  stories  by  means  of  pho- 
tography the  question  came  up  as  to 
their  methods  of  preparation. 

Remarked  one  of  them :  "We 
leave  nothing  to  chance ;  we  first 
read  the  story  together  carefully, 
select  its  strongest  or  most  dramatic 
features,  and  then  proceed  to  lay 
the  ground  plans. 

''We  next  select  our  models,  and 
arrange  the  proper  setting,  and  then 
make  a  rough  pencil  sketch  showing 
the  position  of  each  model,  so  both 
we  and  the  subjects  know  before- 
hand exactly  what  is  required,  and 
can  visualize  the  finished  picture." 

Now  that  seems  to  be  a  mighty 
good  plan  to  follow  in  the  installing 
of  window  displays.  Don't  just  say 
to  yourself,  "Guess  I'll  trim  up  the 
windows,"  and  then  start  in  with- 
out any  preconceived  plan. 

Get  ofif  by  yourself  in  a  corner 
somewhere,  and  say  to  yourself, 
"The  Boss  pays  a  big  per  cent,  of 
his  rent  for  those  windows,  so  I 
must  make  them  earn  their  keep." 

A  salesman  has  not  only  to  pre- 
sent a  neat  and  attractive  appear- 
ance, but  he  must  have  the  ability  to 
sell  goods  as  well  in  order  to  hold 
his  job. 

Now  you  have  to  figure  your  dis- 
play window  as  a  salesman,  so,  to 
earn  its  keep,  it  must  not  only  pre- 
sent the  goods  to  the  public,  but 
give  some  one  or  more  good  reasons 
as  to  why  they  should  be  purchased. 

Selling  ideas  do  not  grow  on 
every  bush  but  there  are  plenty  of 
them  if  you  will  but  give  some  time 
and  thought  to  them. 

Plan  your  display  before  you 
start  to  install  it ;  plan  it  not  only 
for  its  attractiveness  but  for  a  sell- 
ing appeal  as  well. 


^  KODAK  SALESMAN 


How  Big  Are  You? 

The  jfollowing  from  the  Tcco 
Neii's  should  be  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  read  by  every  salesman 
desiring  to  make  the  most  of  him- 
self : 

"The  incident  occurred  in  the 
office  of  a  large  organization,  but 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
thing  is  the  same  regardless  of 
where  it  is  applied.  That  principle 
is  this : 

"A  man  is  only  so  big  as  he  is  able 
and  zviiling  to  f^ass  on  -z^'Iiaf  he 
knozi'S  to  others. 

"The  incident  we  have  reference 
to  was  that  of  a  head  of  a  business 
talking  to  one  of  his  department 
managers.  He  asked.  'Why  don't 
you  teach  your  men  and  make  your- 
self more  valuahle  to  the  house?' 

"The  owner  of  the  business  was 
dumbfounded  when  the  department 
manager  replied:  'I  should  say  not. 
It  has  taken  me  a  good  many  years 
to  gain  my  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness and  it  is  my  stock  in  trade.  Do 
you  suppose  I  am  going  to  give  it 
awa}'  now  ?' 

"He  failed  to  realize  that  he  liim- 
self  would  grow  when  the  men  re- 
sponsible to  him  grew, — he  had  to. 

'"Too  many  business  men  look 
upon  clerks  as  help  that  should  be 
taught  only  so  much,  and  when  that 
point  was  reached  it  was  dangerous 
to  go  further.  They  are  afraid  to 
teach  them  more,  fearing  that  they 
will  get  to  know  enough  to  go  into 
business  for  themselves. 

"Take  a  chance  of  your  clerks 
leaving  you  by  unhesitatingly  giving 
them  what  you  have  of  knowledge 
and  experience. 

"The  big  man  doesn't  fear  the 
competition  of  retiring  employees. 
He  knows  he  can  always  make  it 
worth  while  to  stick.  The  biggest 
concerns    have    been    built   by   men 
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who  gave  their  employees  a  chance 
to  grow  and  helped  their  growth. 

"It  may  sound  as  though  we're 
talking  backwards  or  in  circles,  but 
it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless, — we  gain 
by  giving  away,  and  what  we  keep 
we  lose. 

"The  great  business  men  of  to- 
day have  been  great  teachers,  not 
necessarily  in  schools,  but  they 
taught  just  the  same.  It  is  that  way 
in  every  other  field,  whether  it  is  re- 
ligion, politics,  art  or  what  not.  The 
greater  the  man  the  more  apt  was 
he  to  found  schools. 

"And  furthermore — there  is  no 
better  way  to  learn  than  to  teach. 
Read  that  again.  We  keep  our- 
selves right  on  edge  all  the  time,  for 
when  we  teach  others  to  do  a  thing, 
we  learn  how  to  do  it  better  our- 
selves— we  see  our  own  errors. 

"To  teach  well  is  a  rare  gift. 
Good  teachers  are  sought  every- 
where, not  only  in  schools,  but  right 
here  in  business.  If  you  can  teach 
well  you  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  it,  for  it  means  you  know 
your  own  business  and  you  know 
the  other  fellow,  his  inner  self,  hu- 
man nature. — and  that's  saying  a 
great  deal  for  you. 

"Then  you  really  know  how  to 
handle  men,  how  to  get  the  best  out 
of  them  so  that  they'll  make  better 
men  of  themselves,  do  more  for 
themselves  and  do  more  for  vou." 


///  SeasoJi: — 

The  KodapocL 
The  Kodak  Self- 


Ti 


imer. 
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Hook  Up  Your  Store  with  Kodak  Advertising 


^  KODAK  SALESMAN 


Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


SAMMY,  this  morning  I  saw  a 
man  with  a  Kodak  in  his  hand 
stop  and  look  into  our  show  win- 
dow, start  to  come  into  the  store, 
and  then  turn  around,  cross  the 
street  and  enter  the  store  of  one  of 
our  competitors. 

"Now,  Sam,  that  bothered  me, 
and  I  have  been  thinking  about  it 
ever  since. 

"I  went  outside,  studied  our  win- 
dow display  carefully,  looked  the 
whole  store  front  over,  and  even 
tried  the  door  to  make  sure  it 
opened  easily,  and  for  the  life  of  me 
I  can't  figure  why  that  man  changed 
his  mind. 

"Possibly  it  was  only  a  whim,  but 
in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
there  is  a  real  reason  back  of  every 
impulse. 

"I  am  wondering,  Sam,  if  we  are 
advertising  the  store  sufficiently.  By 
that  I  do  not  mean  the  merchandise 
we  have  to  sell,  but  the  fact  that 
our  store  is  a  pleasant  and  satisfac- 
tory one  with  which  to  do  business. 

"We  carry  the  right  goods,  a 
complete  stock,  have  a  neat  store 
and  an  efficient  and  courteous  stafiF 
of  employes,  but  it  is  evident  that 
we  have  not  put  the  loud  pedal  on 
these  facts  with  sufficient  force. 

"Consarn  that  man,  why  did  he 
cross  the  street?  Anyhow  if  we  did 
lose  him  he  has  done  us  a  favor, 
Sam,  by  starting  a  new  train  of 
thought,  and  I  am  going  to  try  and 
find  a  way  to  sell  the  store  so  that 
the  next  ones  w^ill  come  in. 
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"I  am  wondering,  Sam,  how  it 
would  work  out  to  run  a  line  some- 
thing like  this  in  all  of  our  news- 
paper advertisements :  'The  store 
where  people  like  to  trade,'  or  'We'll 
ask  you  to  come  again,  and  you'll 
want  to.' 

"It  seems  to  me,  Sam,  that  we 
might  even  carry  this  out  in  all  our 
window  displays  by  making  use  of 
cards  of  a  similar  nature,  maybe 
'Come  in,  you'll  like  us,  and  we'll 
like  you,'  or  'We  like  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  our  customers. — come 
in  and  watch  us  prove  it.' 

"I  honestly  believe,  Sam,  that  a 
plan  something  like  this  w^ill  catch 
a  lot  of  the  stra^^s,  but  if  we  do  use 
it  we  want  to  keep  away  from  the 
old  trite  stuff  such  as  'Satisfaction 
guaranteed,'  'The  House  of  Serv- 
ice,' and  similar  'bromides.' 

"A  plan  like  this  will  not  work 
out,  Sammy,  unless  we,  everyone  of 
us,  live  up  to  our  promises,  but  I 
don't  feel  that  I  will  have  to  worry 
about  that  with  our  organization. 

"But  we  will  have  to  look  out  for 
the  little  things,  Sam,  such  as  pro- 
viding a  seat  for  a  customer  evi- 
dently tired  or  in  apparent  ill 
health  ;  in  keeping  our  tempers  even, 
and  our  smiles  working  with  the 
grouchy  or  unreasonable  customer,, 
and  in  constantly  watching  for  the 
opportunity  to  do  some  little  added 
service  that  will  make  a  friend  for 
us. 

"Several  times  I  have  gone  into  a 
certain  store  with  one  or  more  par- 
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eels  under  my  arm,  and  invariably 
the  salesman  has  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  wish  to  have  them  all  wrapped 
up  together  so  I  could  carry  them 
easier. 

"A  friend  of  mine  carries  optical 
goods  as  one  of  his  lines,  and  makes 
a  specialty  of  fitting  glasses.  He 
and  his  employes  always  give  a 
quick  glance  at  the  customer,  and  if 
he  is  wearing  glasses  they  look  to 
see  if  they  are  adjusted  properly; 
if  not,  they  pleasantly  suggest  that 
the  frame  or  nose  piece  is  a  bit  out 
of  true,  ask  for  the  glasses,  adjust 
them  correctly  and  return  them  with 
a  smile. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  such  little 
services  and  acts  of  courtesy  we  can 
perform,  Sam,  but  they  must  be 
done  tactfully,  and  we  must  want 
to  do  them  willingly,  otherwise  the 
whole  impression  of  good  will  will 
be  lost. 

"We  might  console  ourselves, 
Sam,  with  the  thought  that  without 
doubt  a  good  many  customers  have 
com€  into  our  store  after  starting 
for,  or  into  some  other  store,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  that  doesn't  change 
things  a  bit — we  lost  one  possible 
customer,  and  if  we  lost  that  one,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  we  have  lost 
others. 

"We  must  always  figure  the  cus- 
tomer, Sam,  as  more  than  a  single 
unit,  because  if  he  is  satisfied  he 
comes  back  to  us,  and  further  than 
that  he,  in  almost  every  case,  will 
tell  others  about  us,  and  often  bring 
them  to  the  store  in  person. 

"Every  big  merchant  who  has 
achieved  success  has  done  so  be- 
cause he  has  sold  his  store  as  well 
as  his  merchandise  to  his  public. 

"We  have  a  good  business,  Sam- 
my, and  our  customers  like  us,  but 
I  do  want  to  get  back  the  man  who 
started  in  and  then  crossed  the 
street." 


^'If  We  Can't  Get  What  We 

Like,  Let  Us  Like  What 

We  Can  Get" 

In  the  place  where  we  take  our 
daily  sustenance,  morning  and  even- 
ing, there's  a  card  hung  which  bears 
this  legend: — "If  we  can't  get  what 
we  like,  let  us  like  what  we  can  get." 
Maybe  the  Food  Controller  is  sup- 
plying this  "soother,"  and  really  the 
patrons  seem  to  take  it  in  good  part, 
for  none  of  them  is  failing  in  flesh 
because  of  the  food  regulations. 

That  motto  is  a  good  one  to  bear 
in  mind  on  the  question  of  cameras. 
The  exigencies  of  the  War  have 
rendered  impossible  or  uncertain 
the  securing  of  Anastigmat  and 
R.  R.  Lenses,  but  the  same  con- 
ditions do  not  exist  in  regard  to 
Single  Lenses.  If  R.  R.  and  Anas- 
tigmat Lenses  are  not  available  let 
us  like  the  Single  Lens  equipments 
and  push  them  with  all  the  energy 
that's  in  us.  The  fellows  who  are 
guiding  their  food  supply  by  that 
motto  are  not  noticeably  suffering, 
nor  should  your  business  suffer,  for 
the  people  who  want  cameras  will 
buy  what  you  can  offer,,  unless  you 
throw  up  the  sponge  and  give  them 
to  understand  that  you  will  not  be 
a  party  to  their  buying  any  camera 
not  fitted  with  an  R.  R.  or  Anastig- 
mat Lens. 


Tliis  sccius  to  be 

a  pretty  good  place 
to  agai7i  remind 
you  to  fill  out  the 
'^ Kodake?y''  Sub- 
scription   Bhniks. 
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The  Primary  Page 

for -file  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


IT  is  liighly  important  tliat  tlie  be- 
ginner achieve  fairly  successful 
results  from  his  first  roll  of  film,  so 
be  sure  he  gets  started  right. 

With  the  focusing  camera  there 
are  four  operations  he  must  learn 
to  do  automatically : 

1.  Turn  the  film  winding  spool 
so  as  to  bring  the  number  of  the 
next  exposure  in  the  centre  of  the 
little  red  window. 

2.  Adjust  the  focusing  scale  for 
the  proper  distance. 

3.  Adjust  the  stop-opening. 

4.  Set  the  shutter  for  the  dura- 
tion of  exposure  necessary. 

These  directions  are  all  given 
full}-  and  clearly  in  the  Manual  ac- 
companying the  camera,  but  the  be- 
ginner will  remember  to  do  all  of 
these  things  much  better  .if  you 
show  him  just  how  to  do  them,  and 
explain  the  reasons  for  each  one. 

Explain  the  necessity  for  thread- 
ing up  the  duplex  paper  on  the 
winding  spool  so  that  the  film  will 
wind  true  on  the  spool  and  not  bind 
on  either  flange.  If  the  film  is 
started  crookedl}'  on  the  spool,  it 
may  after  an  exposure  or  so  bind  so 
tightly  as  to  prevent  its  being 
further  unrolled,  and  the  edges  of 
film  may  be  torn. 

With  the  Premo  Film  Pack  Cam- 
eras, show  how  to  insert  the  pack 
in  the  camera  so  that  the  front  of 
tb.e  pack  is  towards  the  front  of  the 
camera ;  if  the  pack  has  been  in- 
serted   the    other    way     arou'.id.    as 
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sometimes  happens,  all  the  expo- 
sures will  be  blanks.  Also  show 
how  to  withdraw  the  safety  cover 
tab  before  making  the  first  expo- 
sure. 

Impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  be- 
ginner the  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
light  of  the  modern  film  and  plates. 
If  an  exposure  can  be  made  in 
1/TCO  of  a  second  the  film  can  be 
ruined  by  careless  exposure  to  white 
light  for  the  tiniest  fraction  of  a 
second. 

More  than  once  have  beginners 
brought  in  for  finishing  exposed 
plates  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  news- 
paper, or  a  strip  of  film  with  the 
protecting  duplex  paper  carefully 
removed. 

A\'e  have  even  heard  of  instances 
where  the  beginner  has  thrown 
away  the  strip  of  film  and  attempt- 
ed to  develop  the  strip  of  paper. 

In  the  making  of  exposures  the 
beginner  will  go  to  all  sorts  of  wild 
extremes  if  not  cautioned. 

One  common  mistake  is  the  at- 
tempting of  "Time"  exposures  with 
the  camera  held  in  the  hand.  The 
longest  exposure  that  can  safely  be 
made  with  the  camera  held  \\\  the 
hand  is  1/25  of  a  second. 

.Almost  al\va}'s  will  the  l^eo'inner 
attempt  snap  shots  indoors.  Suc- 
ces-^fuP  sua]:)  shots  indoors  can  be 
made  but  only  under  the  best  of 
light  conditions,  and  with  lenses  of 
large  working  aperture. 

The  beginner  overlooks  the  fact 
or  does  not  know  that  an  enormous 
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part  of  the  rays  of  light  that  aft'ect 
the  sensitive  fihn  is  absorbed  by 
even  the  finest  plate  window  glass, 
and  that  though  he  places  his  sub- 
ject very  close  to  the  window  his 
exposure  must  be  many  times  that 
for  an  exposure  outside  of  the 
glass. 

Explain  the  use  of  the  h'inder 
thoroughly,  and  show  them  how  to 
properly  locate  the  image  with  the 
Finder  in  both  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal positions  so  that  there  will  be 
no  cut  off  heads  or  limbs,  or  other 
portions  of  the  desired  subject  or 
view. 

Another  thing  the  beginner  at- 
tempts is  the  picturing  of  rapidly 
moving  objects  broadside  or  at 
close  range,  as  1/100  second  seems 
to  him  to  be  brief  enough  to  record 
the  ]iassing  of  a  meteor. 

Ex])lain  how  motion  can  be  ar- 
rested with  comparatively  long  ex- 
posure? by  photographing  the  object 
at  some  distance  and  from  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees :  the  closer  to 
the  subject  you  work,  and  the  nearer 
you  approach  the  broad-side,  the 
shorter  the  exposure. 

You  can  obtain  a  fair  picture  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  Imperial -Limited  going 
full  speed  with  a  Brownie  if  vou 
work  at  some  .distance,  and  at  an 
acute  angle,  while  to  arrest  motion 
with  the  camera  held  parallel  to  the 
track  would  demand  an  exposure 
of  1/1000  of  a  second  or  shorter. 

Advise  the  beginner  to  make  his 
first  attempts  in  a  good  light  out  of 
doors,  using  stop  Xo.  16  and  an 
exposure  of  1/25  second,  and  ex- 
plain the  foregoing  highly  essential 
fundamentals  to  him,  and  he  will 
bring  }()u  a  high  percentage  of  good 
results. 

Success  with  his  first  roll  of  film 
means  a  lot  to  \ou  as  regards  future 
business. 


Type  That  Talks 

Glance  over  the  advertisements  in 
your  local  papers  or  in  the  national 
magazines  and  you  will  find  that 
some  advertisements  arrest  and  hold 
your  attention,  even  if  you  are  not 
jxTrticularly  interested  in  the  article 
advertised,  while  others  are  passed 
by  without  more  than  a  tieeting 
glance. 

Xow  there  must  be  a  reason  for 
this,  and  as  you  wish  your  advertis- 
ing to  bring  you  the  fullest  measure 
of  returns  w^e  are  going  to  afiford 
you  a  few  selections  from  an  ad- 
dress. "Making  Type  Talk,"  given 
by  J.  ^^  .  Carlin.  at  the  recent  St. 
Louis  Advertising  Convention : 

"The  display  at  the  beginning  of 
an  advertisement  is  to  attract  at- 
tention ;  the  displays  which  occur 
through  the  body  of  the  Ad  are  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasizing  sonic 
pariicntar  thinij.  or  to  encourage  the 
reader  to  keep  on  reading. 

"Sometimes  an  advertiser  will 
make  the  mistake  of  putting  his 
strongest  display  so  far  down  in  the 
body  of  his  advertisement  that  the 
reader  will  .start  reading  at  that 
point,  and  never  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Ad.  If  you  want  the 
reader  to  read  your  entire  story, 
don't  open  vour  book  in  the  middle 
by  having  a  display  at  the  centre 
which  shouts  out  for  attention  be- 
fore he  has  seen  the  top  of  the  Ad. 

"Too  MUCH  DISPLAY  IS  .\s  r..\n  AS 
xo  DISPLAY  .\T  ALL  ;  display  depends 
on  contrast,  and  if  there  is  no  con- 
trast there  is  no  display.  In  writing 
a  large  Ad,  if  you  choose  a  few  of 
your  best  points  and  bring  them  out 
forcibly,  don't  fear  for  the  rest  of 
your  Ad  :  it  will  be  read  much  more 
readily  than  if  you  undertake  to 
make  a  display  of  everything.  The 
merchant  who  tries  to  show  in  his 
window  a  little  of  everything  he  has 
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in  stock  seldom  has  very  effective 
windows. 

"The  displayed  items  are  the 
shozv  Tciiidozus  of  your  advertise- 
ment. 

"If  a  man  sees  shirts  in  your  show 
window  he  will  naturally  assume 
that  you  also  sell  socks. 

"Now  as  to  the  use  of  illustra- 
tions.  Illustrations  are  the  gestures 
of  type-talk.  A  good  illustration  can 
often  say  more  than  a  thousand 
words  of  type.  You  remember  the 
picture  of  the  two  little  kiddies, 
dressed  only  in  undershirts  ;  the  one 
with  the  well-fitting  shirt  said,  '^ly 
]\Iamma  uses  Wool  Soap,'  and  the 
other  with  the  shrunk-up  shirt  an- 
swered, 'I  wish  mine  had.'  That 
Ad  said  more  than  could  have  been 
told  in  many  words  of  type.  An 
illustration  must  make  clear  your 
message — or  do  not  use  it.  Do  not 
use  a  cut  merely  because  it  is 
'pretty.' 

"Diiterent  advertisers  have  dif- 
ferent ways  of  laying  out  their  copy, 
but  I  believe  that  this  is  about  as 
good  a  method  as  any :  paste  the 
illustrations  where  they  are  to  go, 
and  write  the  display-lines  in  about 
the  size  you  want  them  to  be  print- 
ed, putting  each  line  in  its  proper 
place. 

"Then  indicate  the  sections  of 
smaller  type  by  numbers.  Then  if 
No.  1  space  measures  three  inches 
wide  by  one  inch  deep,  and  you 
want  to  fill  it  with  twelve  point  type 
you  can  easily  figure  out  how  much 
it  will  take  to  fill  it.  The  average 
twelve-point  type  sets  twelve  letters 
and  spaces  to  each  inch  of  length, 
and  always  six  lines  to  the  inch  in 
depth,  so  if  you  write  the  lines  on 
your  typewriter  each  typewritten 
line  will  make  a  line  of  twelve-point 
type,  and  six  lines  will  exactly  fill 
the  space. 
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"If  you  are  going  to  fill  this  space 
with  ten-point  you  would  write 
seven  lines  of  copy  in  all,  because 
ten-point  type  sets  fourteen  letters 
and  spaces  to  the  inch,  and  seven 
lines  to  the  inch  of  depth.  In  eight- 
point  you  will  find  that  it  take?  15^ 
letters  and  spaces  to  make  an  inch, 
and  there  are  nine  lines  to  each  inch 
of  depth.  The  number  of  letters  and 
spaces  to  the  inch  of  length  will 
vary  a  little  on  different  news- 
papers, owing  to  the  various  widths 
of  type-faces  used  in  dift'erent 
shops. 

"Strong  display  of  any  kind 
should  be  at  the  left  rather  than  at 
the  right.  The  eye  starts  with  the 
strong  display,  and  is  naturally  in 
the  habit  of  going  from  left  to  right. 
If  you  put  that  display  at  the  left  it 
catches  your  eye  and  brings  it  into 
just  the  place  you  want  it  to  be — - 
-cchere  it  tc/V/  foUoiv  right  into  tJie 
reading  matter  of  the  Ad. 

"Nf.ver  use  a  Type  that  is  hard 
TO  READ.  Your  Ad  is  sure  to  suffer 
if  you  do.  This  applies  alike  to  the 
use  of  grotesque  type  in  the  display 
lines  and  to  the  use  of  too  small  a 
size  of  type  in  the  bodv  matter. 
Nothing  in  the  Ad  should  make  its 
reading  difficult. 

"Experience  lias  sJio7cn  tJmt 
eleven  and  tivclvc- point  type  arc  the 
easiest  to  read.  These  are  the  sizes 
used  on  typewriters,  and  are  best 
to  use  when  you  are  oft'ering  the 
reader  a  great  deal  of  solid,  straight 
matter  to  read.  I  would  advise 
against  the  use  of  any  type  smaller 
than  twelve-point  in  Ads  intended 
for  men  to  read,  ^len  are  not  such 
good  readers  of  Ads  as  women,  and 
you  have  to  encourage  them  more. 

"Avoid  long  paragraphs  in  your 
Ads.  Divide  your  matter"  into  short 
paragraphs,  begin  each  one  with  a 
live  sentence,  and  your  Ad  will  look 
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more  readable.  And  remember  that 
the  human  eye  can  take  in  only  a 
limited  number  of  letters  of  type  at 
a  cjlanee.  Xo  single  line  of  your 
reading  matter  should  be  longer 
than  the  eye  can  catch  at  first  glance, 
for  if  it  is.  the  reader  will  have 
trouble  getting  started  on  the  next 
line,  and  the  annoyance  of  reading 
with  effort  will  distract  his  attention 
from  what  you  are  trying  to  tell 
him." 


NOTE — This  article  is  set  in  ten-point  type. 
-Editor. 


Start  at  the  Beginning 

"I  entered  the  theatre  at  the  be- 
ginning of  reel  five.  [Marguerite 
Clark  was  plaving  in  'Still  \\'aters.' 

"I  watched  through  that  reel — 
the  climax — without  a  bit  of  feeling. 
I  didn't  much  care  whether  the 
heroine  died  or  not. 

"That  same  reel,  however,  when 
seen  as  the  climax  to  the  four  pre- 
ceding reels,  became  of  absorbing 
interest. 

"That  is  because  a* mental  process 
must  be  gone  through  with  before  a 
state  of  strong  feeling  can  be 
aroused.  There  must  be  a  sequence. 
a  continuity  of  events  that  presage 
the  climax. 

"That's  why  advertising  should 
start  at  the  true  beginning  of  a  sales 
talk  and  work  up  with  a  gradually 
increasing  strength  to  the  end. 

"Vou  can't  run  off  reel  five  of 
your  selling  talk  and  expect  to  make 
as  many  sales  as  you  would  by  tell- 
ing all  your  story.  You  save  time. 
of  course ;  but  saving  time  is  not 
your  problem.  Ytuir  job  is  the  sell- 
ing of  goods. 

"If  you  will  begin  at  the  proper 
beginning,  ard  then  by  well-defi'ied 
stages  work  up  to  the  climax,  you 
will  most  likely  get  the  order." — 
Prom  Advocate  Printing  Co. 


Queries 

Can  the  Kodak  Self-Timer  he 
used  li'ith  a  shutter  operated  zi'ith 
bulb  and  tube? 

Xo.  It  is  adapted  for  use  with 
cable  release  onlv. 


Is  a  plain  fixing  bath,  ivithout 
hardener,  better  than  an  acid  fixing 
bath  for  use  zcitJi  Bromide  papers? 

Yes. 

Do  you  supply  a  plate  holder  back 
for  use  zcith  the  Stereo  Kodak? 
Xo. 

Can  snap  shots  be  made  on 
Cloudy  days  Zi'ith  the  ordinary  R.  R. 
Lens  equipment? 

Yes,  provided  you  avoid  subjects 
with  deep  shadows. 

Hozv  can  the  staring  effect  in  the 
eyes  be  overcome  in  flashlight  ex- 
posures? 

Have  the  room  well  illuminated 
when  the  exposure  is  made. 

Can  Pyro  Tank  Developer  Pozi'- 
ders  be  used  a  second  time? 

Yes.  but  we  do  not  recommend 
such  practice,  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  the  proper  duration  of 
development,  and  also,  because  the 
negatives  would  be  apt  to  have  a 
yellow  stain,  making  them  unduly 
slow  printers. 

IJ'here  alcoJwl  is  employed  for 
the  quick  drying  of  films  is  grain  or 
zi.'ood  alcohol  employed? 

Grain  alcohol  is  used  because 
wood  alcohol  has  a  solvent  effect  on 
the  film  base. 
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Tinfoil  for  the  Red  Cross 

The  Red  Cross  is  accomplishing 
many  wonderful  things.  Among  its 
activities  is  the  Salvage  Department, 
where  the  waste  of  the  country  is 
turned  into  money  and  supplies  for 
the  boys  fighting  our  battles. 

Among  other  articles  salvaged  is 
tinfoil ;  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
alone  nine  thousand  pounds  of  tin- 
foil was  salvaged  in  eight  weeks, 
and  was  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
fourteen  cents  per  pound. 

Here  is  where  every  Kodak  sales- 
man, every  dealer  maintaining  a  fin- 
ishing de])artment,  and  every  ama- 
teur photographer  can  assist. 

Save  the  tinfoil  from  everv  roll 
of  film  or  film  ]:)ack  loaded  into 
cameras  in  your  store ;  ask  the  co- 
operation of  your  customers  in  sav- 
ing this  tinfoil,  and  then  as  it  ac- 
cumulates turn  it  in  to  the  Salvage 
Department  of  your  local  Red 
Cross. 

Save  tin  and  lead  foil  folded  flat 
(do  not  roll  into  balls  )  and  collaps- 
ible paste  and  paint  tubes..  It  will 
cost  you  not  one  cent,  and  but  little 
of  your  time  to  aid  in  this  great 
work. 

Pass  the  news  alonsf. 


The  Short  Cut 

To  be  known  as  the  friend  of 
children  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
business  assets  a  druggist  or  any 
business  man  can  acquire.  It  is  the 
surest  short  cut  into  the  heart  of 
any  household.  Inversely  to  be 
known  or  suspected  of  disliking  or 
being  unfriendly  to  children  is  the 
most  certain  way  to  alienate  from  a 
store  the  patronage  of  a  mother,  for 
he  who  is  unfriendly  to  the  child  is 
per  se  the  (wozccd  enemy  of  the 
family. 

If  you  are  irritable,  short  or  cross 
with  them,  they  tell  it  at  home. 
There,  where  you  cannot  say  a  word 
in  your  own  behalf,  your  good 
deeds  are  limned  in  steel  and  your 
ungenerous  ones  etched  in  acid — to 
help  or  hurt  you  aceordiug  to  hoK' 
you   soi^'. 

Remember,  also,  the  boy  of  to- 
day will  be  the  man  of  to-morrow. 
Be  kind  to  him  now.  He  mav  be 
able  to  do  a  good  turn  for  you  some 
day  when  you  need  it  badly. 

"I  have  always  made  it  a  prac- 
tice," said  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous druggists  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
me  a  little  while  ago,  "to  make 
friends  with  the  children.  As  they 
grow  up  they  remember  my  kind- 
ness and  when  they  have  anything 
to  buy  I  get  their  business — no  com- 
petitor can  take  it  away  from  me. 
I  consider  kindness  to  a  child  the 
greatest  builder  of  present,  as  well 
as  future  good  will,  that  any  store 
owner  can  employ." — Drug  Topics. 


lVke7t  you  scud  a  caiuera  to  us 

for  repairs  please  attach  an  ide?itification  tag 
with  your  store  name  and  address  in  full. 
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Why  Try  to  be  a  Red  Rag? 


I  never  could  see  very  much  good  in 
mixing  with  people  with  whom  I  couldn't 
mix  pleasantly.  \'ery  little  is  gained  by 
forcing  oneself  to  like  people. 

In  a  world  that  contains  so  many  folks 
who  do  mix  with  us  pleasantly,  why 
should  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  find  people 
who  raise  the  devil  in  us  every  time  we 
see  them  ? 

A  red  rag  never  becomes  popular  in  the 
sight  of  a  bull,  so  what  is  the  use  of 
flaunting  that  red  rag  in  the  bull's  face  ? 

When  I  don't  like  people  I  stay  away 
from  them — and  stay  away  from  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  never  discover  that  I 
am  staying  away  from  them. 

There  is  no  great  wisdom  in  advertising 
the  fact  that  one  is  avoiding  a  person. 
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"Pictures  from  Home" 

This  is  the  cover  subject  of  the  1918  Kodak  Booklet.    It  tells  the  story 
in  a  glance.     See  page  ten. 
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=     An  aid  == 
to  the  man 
behind  the  counter 

Vo4.  4  JULY,   1918  No.  6 


THE  EDITOR  SAYS: 

That  this  style  of  writing  is  not  new, 

But  it  has  sometimes  proved  to  be  a  good  way 

To  get  an  idea  across. 

This  is  tlie  idea: 

I  don't  want  to  talk  at  my  readers, 

I  want  to  talk  to  them, 

Or  with  them. 

You  see  I  have  had  only  my  own  experiences. 

So  I  can  only  think  mj'  way. 

Your  way  may  be  the  better  way. 

Or  it  may  not. 

Anyhow  let's  get  together. 

About  twenty-five  thousand  people  will  read 
this — or  ought  to. 

If  I  could  get  twenty-five  thousand  exi)eri- 
ences  or  suggestions  I  might  get  my  pay  raised, 

Or  I  might  not. 

But  just  a  suggestion  or  selling  experience 
from  here  and  there  will  be  mighty  welcome. 

The  line  forms  on  the  right. 

Thank  you. 

O  :0 
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Donald  Thompson  in  Russia 

Captain  Donald  Thompson,  the 
famous  war  photographer  of  Les- 
lie's Weekly,  in  manner  and  ap- 
pearance is  far  from  the  popular 
conception  of  a  daredevil ;  yet  he 
has  had  experiences,  and  been  in 
situations  innumerable  that  demand 
a  total  absence  of  the  emotion,  fear. 

By  profession  a  news  photogra- 
pher with  wide  photographic  expe- 
rience, he  at  the  beginning  of  the 
great  war  felt  the  call  to  be  in  the 
thick  of  things,  and  since  then  he 
has  at  some  time  been  on  every 
battle  front  in  Europe. 

His  book,  "Donald  Thompson  in 
Russia,"  published  by  The  Century 
Company,  is  of  absorbing  interest, 
as  it  is  profusely   illustrated   from 
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actual  photographs  made  on  the 
spot  while  things  were  happening, 
and  the  text  is  both  entertaining  and 
enlightening. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  book, 
Captain  Thompson  takes  occasion 
to  speak  most  kindly  of  Kodak  pro- 
ducts.   He  says : 

"People  used  to  tell  me  that  Ger- 
man cameras  made  the  best  pic- 
tures, but  I  have  used  Graflex  cam- 
eras, made  by  the  Kodak  Company, 
oil  every  front  in  Europe  and  have 
never  lost  a  picture  through  the 
fault  of  the  camera.  I  have  seen 
other  people  use  German  cameras 
and  fail  to  equal  the  results  that  I 
have  obtained  with  the  American 
made  goods.  I  also  use  American 
lenses.  I  have  never  used  a  Ger- 
man lens  and  never  will." 


"Kodakery"  for  August 

The  August  issue  of  Kodakery  has 
a  very  interesting  article  on  baking 
bread  for  the  soldiers. 

Just  take  a  look  at  the  frontis- 
piece and  you  will  have  one  of  the 
reasons  as  to  why  the  boys  enjoy 
their  "chow." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pic- 
tures ever  published  is  in  this  issue, 
— that  of  a  red  shouldered  hawk 
and  a  bunny  cottontail — and  llhe 
Graflex  story  that  goes  with  it  is 
equally  interesting. 

The  practical  articles  are  right 
up  to  the  minute,  and  in  particular 
the  one  devoted  to  "Focusing  in  En- 
larging." 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  the  Aug- 
ust Kodakery  thoroughly. 
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Make  It  Interesting 

The  way  to  make  the  most  pro- 
saic job  interesting  is  to  find  out  the 
interesting  things  about  it. 

Take  photography  with  all  its 
marvelous  accomplishments  and 
then  consider  that  the  word  itself 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  in 
English  literature  than  the  title  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  on  ^ larch  4. 
1839. 

Photography  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  meaning  '"light"  and 
"I  write." 

Nicephore  Niepce  is  credited  with 
creating  the  word.  On  May  9,  1816, 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  Claude  "that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  bright  sunshine  when  photo- 
graphing objects  out  of  doors." 

Lenses  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients and  were  used  for -a  variety 
of  purposes.  The  camera  obscura 
was  invented  in  1569,  although 
there  is  evidence  of  an  even  earlier 
knowledge  of  its  principles  and 
properties. 

In  the  early  days  of  photographic 
optics  experiments  were  made  with 
every  kind  of  transparent  body 
which  could  be  formed  into  a  lens. 
Claudet  had  a  small  lens  fashioned 
from  a  diamond,  expecting  much 
from  its  high  refraction.  However, 
it  was  not  found  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical value. 

Stories  are  extant  of  arctic  ex- 
plorers fashioning  a  lens  from  ice 
in  the  form  of  a  burning  glass  with 
whidi  to  start  a  fire. 

If  you  wish  to  spend  a  pleasant 
and  instructive  hour  get  in  touch 
with  some  old  time  photographer  of 
the  wet  plate-albumen  days,  and 
listen  to  his  experiences. 

Ofif  the  reel  you  would  say  that 
selling  rubber  overshoes  was  a  hum- 
drum job  yet  the  early  history  of 


the  rubber  overshoe  is  very  inter- 
esting. 

The  first  rubbers  were  made  by 
South  American  Indians.  First,  they 
used  lumps  of  clay  for  lasts,  but 
afterwards  the  shoemen  sent  down 
wooden  lasts,  and  the  Indians  dip- 
ped them  in  the  sap,  and  held  them 
over  smoking  nuts  to  cure  the 
rubber. 

The  overshoes  when  first  received 
by  the  dealer  were  turned  wrong 
side  out,  and  washed  to  free  them 
from  dirt, — dried  and  then  trimmed 
and  shaped. 

In  those  days  a  customer  desiring 
to  purchase,  say,  a  pair  of  No.  4's, 
was  shown  a  pair  that  were 
stretched  over  a  N'o.  4  last.  They 
may  have  had,  originally,  the  one 
a  round  toe,  the  other  a  pointed  toe  ; 
one  may  have  had  a  thin,  the  other 
a  thick  top.  but  so  long  as  they  could 
be  made  to  cover  the  No.  4  last  the\- 
sold  as  No.  4  overshoes. 

Anything  of  interest  in  a  meat 
market?  Yes  sir.  Forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  the  output  of  a  packing 
house  consisted  of  fresh  and  pick- 
led  meats,   hides,   lard   and   tallow. 

To-day  the  output  of  some  of  the 
big  Chicago  houses  consists  of  one 
thousand  lines  and  grades.  Even 
the  windpipe  of  the  steer  is  utilized, 
as  it  is  made  into  containers  for 
tobacco  and  snufif. 

Every  line  of  occupation  has  its 
highly  interesting  features  if  you 
will  but  seek  them  out.  and  in  wone 
is  there  more  of  interest  than  in 
pliotograph}'. 


\\'e  hear  of  a  druggist  whose 
plate  glass  window  "was  demolished 
by  a  runawa}-  automobile. 

.\fter  boarding  up  the  window  he 
placed  a  large  sign  on  it  which  read 
as  follows :  "Automobiles  will  here- 
after use  the  main  entrance." 

This  turn  of  humor  made  a  big  hit. 
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Confessions 
/    Salesman 


WHEN  I  was  a  youngster  I  put 
in  several  months  travelling 
through  the  farming  districts  with  a 
man  who  sold  pianos  and  organs,— 
and  he  couldn't  play  a  note,  though 
he  could  collect  them. 

"We  would  load  a  piano  and  an 
organ  into  his  covered  wagon  in  the 
morning,  and  start  out.  He  would 
pick  out  some  prosperous  looking 
farm  house  and  drive  in ;  some- 
times he  would  select  a  place  with- 
out the  prosperous  look,  so  I  sur- 
mise his  selections  were  not  just 
haphazard. 

"At  all  events  it  was  very  seldom 
that  we  were  called  upon  to  remove 
an  instrument  once  it  had  been 
placed  in  the  family  parlor. 

"This  man  really  did  not  pretend 
to  sell  musical  instruments. .  I  never 
heard  him  make  the  claim  that  his 
pianos  or  organs  were  the  best  on 
the  market,  li  asked  he  would  sim- 
ply state  that  they  were  excellent 
values  and  then  he  would  proceed 
with  his  selling  talk. 

"He  was  a  seller  of  pleasure  and 
happiness ;  all  his  selling  talk  was 
based  on  the  pleasure  the  instru- 
ment would  afford  the  entire  fam- 
ily. 

"He  would  dilate  upon  the  pleas- 
ure the  girls  of  the  family  would 
have  in  learning  to  master  the  in- 
strument :  how  much  learning  would 
add  to  their  culture  and  refinement. 
and  how  it  would  bring  them  on  a 
par    with    the    daughters    of    other 
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farmers  and  their  friends  in  the 
nearby  towns  and  cities. 

"He  would  appeal  to  the  pride  of 
the  parents  in  their  children;  then 
he  would  occasionally  branch  off 
and  compliment  the  man  on  his 
farm,  and  its  up-to-date  equipment. 
He  would  praise  mother's  fried 
chicken  and  raised  biscuits  and  tell 
her  what  a  wonderful  housekeeper 
she  was.  and  then  hark  back  to  the 
evening  circle  and  how  much  music 
would  do  to  make  it  pleasant,  and 
how  it  would  keep  the  youngsters  at 
home  because  home  would  be  the 
nicest  place  of  all. 

"AH  this  happened  a  good  many 
years  ago,  and  it  taught  me  a  good 
lesson  in  salesmanship  in  that  I 
found  out  that  there  was  a  lot  else 
that  could  be  sold  aside  from  the 
goods  themselves. 

"This  man  knew  the  fundament- 
als of  selling;  he  knew  that  he  first 
had  to  create  the  desire,  and  once 
he  had  instilled  that  feeling  he  had 
the  big  advantage  because  he  had 
already  installed  the  medium  to  sat- 
isfy that  newly  created  want. 

"Aside  from  the  actual  necessi- 
ties of  life,  every  article  on  the  mar- 
ket for  sale  can  be  sold  for  reasons 
aside  from  the  actual  use  for  which 
this  product  is  intended. 

"Take  'So  and  So's  safety  razor:' 
it  is  advertised  and  sold  not  merely 
as  a  means  for  removing  the  growth 
of  beard,  but  you  are  told  how  soft 
and  velvetv  it  leaves  the  skin  :  how 
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it  saves  you  from  tedious  waits  in 
the  barber  shop,  and  how,  by  its 
use,  shaving  becomes  a  pleasure  in- 
stead of  a  dreaded  task. 

"Talking  machines  are  sold  al- 
most exclusively  upon  the  argu- 
ments of  pleasure  and  education. 

"House  paints  and  varnishes  are 
sold  because  they  brighten  up  the 
house,  and  this  reason  often  out- 
weig*hs  the  appeal  of  protection 
from  wear  and  the  elements. 

"Watches  and  table  silverware 
are  sold  just  as  much  for  beauty  of 
design  and  finish  as  for  practical 
utility,  and  so  on  almost  'ad  infin- 
itum.' 

"Without  a  doubt  my  old  friend, 
the  piano  salesman,  would  have 
found  the  ability  to  play  an  asset  in 
selling,  just  as  your  own  ability  to 
make  good  pictures,  and  to  show 
examples  of  what  you  have  done, 
helps  you  in  selling  Kodaks. 

"When  a  person  comes  in  to  you 
and  states  definitely,  'I  want  to  buy 
a  camera,'  then  your  selling  talk 
should  be  confined  principally  to  the 
advantages  of  the  various  models, 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  custo- 
mer remarks :  'T  am  thinking  of 
purchasing  a  camera  of  some  sort.' 
then  it  is  up  to  you  to  tactfully  fiud 
out  what  the  customer  is  most  in- 
terested in.  and  then  play  up  the 
camera  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
pleasure  in  that  particular  interest. 

"Another  thing  T  learned  from 
my  old  friend,  and  that  is  that  you 
must  be  genuinely  interested  in  your 
customer  and  his  or  her  wants,  and 
show  it. 

"A  customer  very  quickly  finds 
out  whether  you  are  really  anxious 
to  give  him  just  what  he  wants  or 
if  you  are  only  looking  at  it  from 
your  standpoint,  and  that  your  in- 
terest consists  solely  in  making  the 
sale. 

"A  certain  salesman  has  a  large 


personal  following;  why  is  it?  You 
will  find  it  is  not  so  much  that  he 
has  an  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  goods  he  sells — 
though  you  may  be  sure  of  that — 
but  mostly  because  he  puts  himself 
on  the  same  side  of  the  cotmter  as 
his  customers. 

"He  considers  things  always  from 
their  standpoint,  and  they  know  he 
is  there  to  serve  them  and  the  store 
to  the  best  advantage  for  both. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  fun  in  selling 
goods  when  you  study  the  human 
side  of  it." 


The  Autographic  Kodak  on 
the  Farm 

The  following  from  the  Topeka 

Journal  points  out  a  field  that  should 
be  intensively  cultivated : 

"Manhattan,  Kansas,  April  18. — A  good 
camera  could  be  used  to  advantage  on 
practically  every  Kansas  farm — not  mere- 
ly as  a  hobby  but  as  a  business  invest- 
ment. Uses  for  a  camera  are  numerous, 
points  out  J.  O.  Hamilton,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College. 

"Cameras  are  especially  useful  in  sell- 
ing property,"  said  Professor  Hamilton. 
'■^Iany  deals  have  been  started  because 
the  prospective  purchaser  had  pictures 
before  him  and  knew  just  what  he  was 
doing. 

"In  selling  live  stock  through  corre- 
spondence and  in  keeping  pedigree  rec- 
ords, the  camera  is  practically  indispen- 
sable. When  offering  for  sale  something 
which  is  not  a  staple  product,  a  good 
photograph,  even  when  not  directly  con- 
nected with  it.  may  bring  a  better  price 
for  the  product.  Examples  rf  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  are  those  of  cattle 
and  dairy  barns  used  in  the  sale  of  butter, 
and  of  chickens  and  chicken  houses  used 
in   the  sale  of   fancy  eggs  and  poultry." 

We  are  advertising  the  advant- 
ages of  the  Autographic  Kodak  to 
the  farmer,  stockman  and  fruit 
grower,  in  the  leading  agricultural 
publications,  and  you  will  fiixl  many 
sales  waiting  for  you  :  g(-i  after  them. 
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For  Salespeople 

"This  is  for  saleswomen  and 
salesmen  in  stores,  or  any  kind  of 
sel'ling. 

"Salespeople  are  engaged  in  a 
most  important  work,  that  of  dis- 
t  rib  It  ting  the  products  of  factories, 
farms,  of  all  workers. 

"Each  salesman  is  engaged  also 
in  making  his  own  way  in  the  world. 

"A  majority  of  salespeople  find 
their  work  dull,  uninteresting,  mo- 
notonous. Many  wait  for  the  end 
of  the  day  and  watch  the  clock. 

"These  will  probably  be  waiting 
for  the  day's  end  and  watching  the 
clock  when  they  are  old.  If  they 
choose  to  have  it  so  they  could  find 
in  salesmanship  the  solution  of  their 
problem — success,  iiidepcndoicc  and 
freedom. 

"Life  is  all  a  Juiiit.  Each  has  his 
game  in  mind,  each  hunting  for 
something.  Nearly  all  hunt  for  dol- 
lars, here  in  America,  where  money 
represents  everything  else. 

"If  salespeople  in  stores,  or  on  the 
road,  would  hunt  their  big  game, 
which  is  the  cnstduier,  as  they 
would  hunt  other  game  out  in  the 
woods  with  a  gun,  there  would  be 
fewer  clock  w'atchers  and  fewer 
failures. 

"A  customer  entering  the  door  of 
a  store  should  be.  to  the  ambitious 
salesman,  the  same  as  a  wild  duck 
coming  within  sight  of  a  man  lying 
in  wait  in  the  marsh. 

"The  man  waiting  for  wild  ducks 
does  not  look  bored  when  the  wild 
duck  appears.     That  is  his  chance. 

"If  he  misses  he  feels  foolish, 
charges  himself  with  one  more  fail- 
ure. If  he  succeeds,  he  knows  that 
he  is  improving — and  later  in  the 
day  he  tells  somebody  about  it. 
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"The  salesperson  who  will  look 
upon  the  customer  approaching  him 
as  the  duck  hunter  looks  at  the  can- 
vasback  rising  from  the  water,  will 
not  long  remain  a  minor  salesper- 
son. Other  clerks  will  soon  be 
working  for  him. 

"When  you  see  a  customer,  big  or 
little,  important  or  otherwise,  say  to 
yourself,  'There  is  my  chance.  It  is 
mv  chance  to  study  human  nature 
and  learn  for  myself  whether  I  un- 
derstand it  better  than  I  used  to.  It 
is  my  chance  to  increase  my  average 
of  success,  or  to  lower  that  average. 
If  it  goes  lower,  I  go  lower.' 

"As  the  customer  approaches  you, 
study  the  personality  with  which 
you  are  about  to  deal.  In  the  five 
minutes,  or  ten  minutes,  or  one  min- 
ute following,  you  are  to  learn 
something  more  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  your  making  .a  success  of 
\onfseIf. 


"The  man  with  the  ability  to  be  in 
business  for  himself  —  something 
'better  than  a  clerk' — can  'sell'  any 
customer  entering  a  store. 

"You  must  look  the  customer  in 
the  eye. 

"Don't  have  your  eyes  wandering 
away  while  you  talk,  don't  look  un- 
happy and  downtrodden.  Try  to 
imagine  that  you  have  been  sitting 
out  in  the  swamps  since  daylight 
waiting  for  a  wild  duck,  and  here  is 
the  duck. 

"Find  out  what  the  customer 
U'aiits.  Don't  try  to  tell  the  custo- 
mer what  he  or  she  ought  to  want. 

"The  first  thing  that  you  show  to 
a  customer  ought  to  be  at  least  sixty 
per  cent,  of  what  the  customer 
wants.  If  you  can  get  exactly  what 
the  customer  wants  at  once,  you  are 
building  up  yourself,  and  may  feel 
as   proud    as   the   man   who   brings 
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down  two  ducks  out  of  three  with 
his  two  barrels. 


"You  may  say  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  work  you  are  doing  is  done  for 
somebody  else. 

"So  it  is.  But  if  you  don't  do  the 
one-tenth  for  yourself,  and  the  nine- 
tenths  for  the  other,  you  will  re- 
main a  dreary  salesman,  a  tenth-rate 
customer  hunter,  and  never  heard 
of. 

"The  duck  hunter  sitting  in  the 
swamp,  when  he  shoots  ducks,  is 
going  to  provide  dinner  for  a  num- 
ber of  other  individuals. 

"He  can't  eat  all,  but  that  doesn't 
make  him  look  bored  and  listless 
when  the  ducks  appear.  He  takes 
pride  in  his  work  as  a  hunter. 

"If  you  take  pride  in  your  work- 
as  a  salesman  or  a  saleswoman,  for- 
getting the  question  as  to  who  is  to 
have  the  profit,  ignoring  gloomy  re- 
flections as  to  whether  you  are  paid 
too  much  or  too  little — it  is  usually 
what  the  person  is  zvorth — if  you 
concentrate  your  whole  energy  on 
the  sale,  and  put  your  intelligence 
into  wise  treatment  of  each  custo- 
mer, you  may  count  yourself  on  the 
road  to  successful  work  and  a  big- 
ger reward. 


"The  one  thing  necessary  for 
practical  success  is  understanding 
other  human  heings. 

"Salesmanship  is  the  great  gym- 
nasium of  the  mind.  Salesmanship 
gives  more  opportunity  to  study  hu- 
manitv  than  any  other  kind  of  work. 

"The  smallest  employee  in  a  mod- 
ern store  lives  in  the  stream  of  suc- 
cess. All  the  materials  are  passing 
him,  all  the  opportunity,  all  the 
training  are  there. 

"He  can  succeed  if  he  ti-///.  he  can 
make  himself  an  employer  and 
owner  if  he  n'iU. 


"In  short,  the  man  with  ambition 
ivill  work,  in  spite  of  all  conditions. 

"And  the  man  without  ambition 
will  remain  as  a  filler-in." — Cleve- 
land Xezi's. 


How  To  Handle  Exchanges 
A  Difficult  Problem  Solved 

How  many  stores  give  the  dissat- 
isfied customer  as  welcome  a  recep- 
tion when  he  brings  back  his  pur- 
chase as  when  he  comes  into  the 
store  the  first  time?  We  have  all 
seen  a  person  enter  a  store  with  a 
package  which  looked  as  if  it  con- 
tained some  of  the  firm's  merchan- 
dise being  returned  and  noted  the 
inattention  he  received. 

Too  often  each  clerk  appears  to 
be  very  busy  just  at  that  time,  and 
nobody  seems  to  think  it  is  his  place 
to  help  the  customer  to  exchange  his 
purchases.  Too  often  other  custo- 
mers are  waited  on  first  and  a  long 
delay  results.  All  this  does  not 
serve  to  smooth  the  ruflfled  feelings 
of  the  man  waiting  with  a  package 
in  hand  to  exchange  his  purchase. 

]\Iany  stores  now  realize  the  value 
of  the  good-will  that  is  at  stake 
when  the  dissatisfied  purchaser 
comes  back.  In  one  progressive 
store,  one  of  the  best  salesmen  is 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  a  cus- 
tomer entering  the  store  with  a 
jiackage  which  looks  as  if  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  firm's  merchandise 
coming  b^ck.  As  soon  as  such  a 
person  is  inside  the  door  he  is  met 
by  this  salesman  and  promptly  re- 
lieved of  his  bundle.  The  salesman 
never  argues  with  the  customer  re- 
garding the  goods  :  in  fact  he  does 
not  even  open  the  package. 

This  evident  reliance  on  the  cus- 
tomer's judgment  and  honesty  goes 
n  long  wav  toward  smoothing  out 
the  difficulties. — Playthings. 
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A  Net 

Mr.  Thompson  is  pretty  well  sat- 
isfied with  things  in  general ;  he  has 
finished  his  dinner,  romped  with  the 
kiddies  'till  mother  carts  them  oft 
to  bed,  and  now  settles  down  for 
thirty  minutes  with  the  evening 
paper. 

After  he  has  finished  the  front 
page,  and  given  the  box  scores  the 
"once  over,"  he  glances  through  the 
pages  and  comes  across  a  Kodak 
picture  of  a  bunch  of  youngsters  at 
one  of  the  parks:  "Pretty  good 
looking  lot,  but  they  can't  compare 
with  mine,"  he  thinks,  and  then  fol- 
lows the  thought,  "We  ought  to 
have  a  Kodak  to  picture  our  young- 
sters with." 

Something  else  in  the  paper  at- 
tracts his  attention,  and  picturing 
the  youngsters  is,  for  the  moment, 
forgotten,  but  the  human  brain  re- 
tains these  fleeting  impressions  for 
future  use. 

Sometime  the  following  day  ^Ir. 
Thompson  passes  your  store ;  an  at- 
tractive window  display  catches  his 
eye, — instantly  to  the  front  pops 
that  impression  registered  the  even- 
ing before.  He  stops,  looks  over 
the  display — "Gee,  we  ought  to  have 
pictures  of  our  kids"— "Wonder  if 
it's  easy  to  make  them" — "Guess 
I'll  step  in  and  find  out." 

Thoughts  of  vacation  are  buzzing 
through  Fred  Jones'  head;  he  gets 
out  his  tackle  box,  sorts  out  the 
reels,  spoons  and  flies,  gives  his 
rods  a  look  over,  and  then  his  mind 
wanders  back  to  the  battle  he  had 
with  that  big  "muskie" — too  bad  he 
didn't  get  a  picture  of  him — sonic 
fish. 

Now  if  Fred  should  also  happen 
the  next  morning  to  pass  your  win- 
dow display  it  is  fairly  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  /;/,s-  thought  of  the 
evening  before  would  come  to  the 
front. 
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Hundreds  of  such  brain  impres- 
sions are  being  registered  and  lie 
dormant,  only  waiting  to  be  con- 
verted into  action  when  attention  is 
called  to  that  which  supplies  the 
need. 

Make  your  display  window  a  net 
to  catch  all  such  impressions  and 
convert  them  into  action. 

Page  11  affords  a  suggestion  for 
the  month  ;  see  how  much  you  can 
improve  upon  it. 


Advertising 

Pictures  are  going  to  help  us  win 
this  war ;  not  only  those  made  by 
intrepid  observers  in  the  air  and 
other  war  photographers  but  those 
made  by  the   folks   at  home. 

The  elements  which  compose  hu- 
man courage  are  complex ;  it  takes 
more  than  a  sound  body  and  mind 
and  a  belief  in  the  cause  for  which 
he  is  fighting ;  it  requires  in  addition 
the  sustaining  of  morale  to  make 
the  fighting  man  content  with  his 
job. 

Nostalgia — home  sickness — will 
take  a  man's  nerve  far  quicker  than 
anything  else,  but  give  him  a  cheery 
letter  from  home,  and  some  snap 
shots  of  the  loved  ones,  and  of  the 
familiar  home  scenes,  and  the  Hun 
had  best  have  a  care. 

Kodak  pictures  are  doing  a  lot 
in  "turning  the  dark  cloud  inside 
out :"  they  are  making  lighter  the 
burden  of  the  home  with  the  service 
flag  in  the  window,  and  of  the  boys 
the  maple  leaves  represent. 

On  page  2  we  show  the  cover  of 
the  1918  Kodak  Booklet,  which  tells 
clearly  the.  story  of  pictures  from 
home. 
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KODAK  SALESMAN 


Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


*OAMMY,  you  know  that  young 
O  chap  Harris,  who  came  to  work 
here  last  week  ?  He  came  to  me  this 
morning  with  rather  a  puzzled  look 
on  his  face  and  asked  my  advice. 

"It  seems  a  customer  came  in  and 
said  he  wanted  to  look  at  a  Kodak, 
so  Harris  promptly  placed  before 
him  a  Xo.  3-A  regular  equipment ; 
he  had  the  Kodak  practically  sold 
when  the  man  happened  to  spy  a 
Xo.  3-A  Special  in  the  case,  asked 
to  see  it  and  with  practically  no  sell- 
ing talk  upon  Harris'  part,  said  he 
would  take  it. 

"X'ow  what  Harris  wanted  to 
know  was  just  where  to  start  and 
just  what  instrument  to  show  when 
a  man  came  in  with  an  open  mind, 
and  who  apparently  had  not  decided 
upon   any   particular    size   or   style. 

"Sam.  if  I  could  give  ah  answer 
to  that  question  that  would  work 
every  time  I  could  retire  from  busi- 
ness in  a  very  short  while,  and  hire 
a  force  just  to  clip  coupons  for  me. 

"A'ery  few  of  us  will  admit  to  one 
another.  Sammy,  that  we  are  sus- 
ceptible to  flattery,  but  we  all  are 
just  the  same,  though  in  varying  de- 
grees to  be  sure. 

"Starting  with  this.  Sam.  as  a 
fundamental,  it  is  usually  pretty 
safe  to  start  by  showing  the  custo- 
mer the  best  we  have  in  the  shop. 

"You  may  be  a  mile  over  the  cus- 
tomer's head  as  to  price  but  he  will 
feel  flattered  just  the  same  in  that 
you  assvnne  he  is  able  to  purchase 
the  best  the  market  affords. 
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■"Lots  of  clerks,  Sammy,  are 
afraid  to  show  the  high  priced  stuff', 
and  when  they  come  to  state  the 
price  either  whisper  it  in  an  awed 
tone,  or  with  a  bleat  that  indicates  a 
sudden  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm, all  of  which  is  fatal :  the 
price  should  be  given  in  the  ordi- 
nary conversational  tone  just  as 
though  you  sold  a  Special  to  every 
customer. 

"But.  after  you  have  shown  the 
Special,  and  stated  the  price,  watch 
the  expression  on  the  customer's 
face  carefully, — not,  however,  as  if 
you  expected  him  to  fall  in  a  faint, 
but  just  in  the  usual  interested  way. 

"If  after  a  moment,  he  hesitates 
or  seems  embarrassed,  promptly  re- 
move the  Special,  and  place  one 
with  the  regular  equipment  before 
him. 

"Tell  the  customer  that  this  cam- 
era takes  the  same  size  picture  and 
is  one  of  the  heaviest  sellers.  This 
will  afford  you  the  opportunity,  if 
the  customer  expresses  the  desire, 
to  compare  the  two  instruments. 

"If  he  at  once  seems  to  express 
a  decided  interest  in  the  regular 
model,  forget  the  Special,  place  the 
camera  in  his  hands,  and  proceed 
to  explain  it  thoroughly. 

"In  some  cases  \-ou  may  have  to 
make  two  or  three  drops  and  end 
finally  in  the  sale  of  one  of  the  box 
Brownies,  but  in  any  event  you  will 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  you  have  shown  the  custo- 
mer the  line,  and  the  customer  will 
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feel  that  you  have  had  his  hest  in- 
terests at  heart. 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  me.  Sam,  that 
it  is  ever  good  business  to  inquire  at 
the  start  about  how  much  the  custo- 
mer wishes  to  invest. 

"Show  the  best  you  have  first. 
and  then  depend  upon  a  tactful  in- 
quiry or  two  to  put  you  upon  the 
right  track. 

'■'You  can  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
pend upon  surface  conditions.  If 
a  lady  comes  in  with  a  couple  of 
yoimgsters  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
she  wants  a  Kodak  to  picture  them. 
"If  you  note  that  the  customer 
has  a  big  'Twin-six'  standing  at  the 
curb  it  is  a  pretty  safe  guess  that 
quality  rather  than  price  will  ap- 
peal. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may 
come  in  wearing  a  woollen  shirt,  a 
fifty  cent  cap,  and  with  hands  bear- 
ing evidence  of  hard  work :  he  may 
look  as  though  five  dollars  would  be 
his  limit,  but  again  it  might  be  that 
he  was  an  expert  mechanic  with  the 
price  of  a  Special  or  a  Graflex  right 
in  his  "jeans,"  and  plenty  more  in 
the  bank. 

"Another  thing,  Sammy,  it  does 
not  pay  to  attempt  to  force  a  sale 
upwards ;  you  can  kick  a  man  up 
the  stairs  and  make  him  good  and 
mad.  or  you  can  give  him  a  hand 
and  help  him  up  and  make  a  friend 
for  life. 

"Always  accept  smilingly  any  de- 
cision the  customer  may  make,  as 
the  sale  of  the  camera  marks  but 
the  beginning  of  the  store's  relation 
with  the  customer  provided  he  feels 
that  he  has  been  properly  treated. 

"Selling  goods  is  just  a  matter 
of  common  sense  anvhow,  Sammv." 


If  I  Were  a  Camera  Depart- 
ment Manager 

I  would  get  my  department  talked 
about  all  over  town  by  running  a 
displav  of  "freak  photos."  I  would 
advertise  for  the  loan  of  all  odd  and 
freak  camera  pictures  as  double  ex- 
posures, wreck  snapshots,  auto  race 
accidents,  or  odd  sights  such  as  a 
pair  of  runaway  horses  stranded  on 
a  trestle  and  the  like.  These  pic- 
tures I  would  display  in  the  store 
window  with  the  owner's  name.  As 
the  majority  of  people  delight  in 
seeing  their  names  in  display,  no 
end  of  pictures  could  be  borrowed, 
bought  or  rented.  My  idea  would 
be  to  keep  the  display  exclusively 
for  amateur  photographers.  As 
out-of-the-way  pictures  always  at- 
tract it  would  bring  many  steady 
onlookers  to  the  window  where  I 
would  take  advantage  of  their  curi- 
ous gaze  and  properly  advertise  the 
opportunities  of  owning  a  camera 
to  "capture  unusual  sights."  Prizes 
could  be  offered  for  the  most  unique 
picture  so  that  the  window  could 
always  have  a  fresh  thrill. 

Cl.vrexce  T.  Hubbard. 
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I  went  into  a  haberdashery  to- 
dav  and  was  looking  at  some  neck- 
ties. Thev  were  a  dollar,  and  I 
never  pay  over  a  half  for  a  tie.  I 
told  the  clerk  I  did  not  care  for 
them  and  he  said,  "Well,  perhaps 
vou  are  right.  Yet,  I  don't  know 
that  they  are  too  young  for  you," 
and  he  looked  at  me  critically  and 
got  out  a  box  of  black  fifty  cent  ties 
and  I  got  sore  as  a  boil  and  bought 
two  nf  the  dollar  ones? — Big  Bill. 
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The  PrlmaryPage 

for -file  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


PLEASE  tell  us  how  to  explain 
the  difference  between  the  vari- 
ous types  of  lenses,  and  the  advant- 
ages of  the  Rapid  Rectilinear  and 
the  Anastigmat." 

We  have  told  this  before  but  it 
will  bear  repeating  because  so  many 
new  recruits  have  joined  the  photo- 
graphic selling  forces. 

The  single  lenses  (Meniscus  and 
Meniscus  Achromatic)  must  be 
used  with  a  relatively  small  stop, 
which  means  that  they  are  some- 
wdiat  slow. 

They  are,  however,  plenty  fast 
enough  for  snap  shots  in  good  light, 
and  the  shutters  they  are  fitted  with 
are  adjusted  for  the  making  of 
moderately  slow  snapshots. 

The  very  fact  that  they  require  a 
small  stop-opening  gives  such  lenses 
a  great  depth  of  focus,  and  for  this 
reason  errors  in  focusing  are  large- 
ly compensated  for,  resulting  in  a 
high  percentage  of  good  pictures. 

The  Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses  have 
much  more  speed  than  the  single 
lenses,  because  they  will  cover  the 
fuM  area  of  the  film  with  a  larger 
stop-opening,  and  they  are  also  bet- 
ter for  architectural  work,  and  all 
subjects   having  straight  lines. 

The  stopped-down  Meniscus  lens 
has  the  effect  of  producing  slight 
curvature  of  the  edges  of  the  pic- 
ture, which  does  not  matter  in  land- 
scape work  or  portraiture,  but  if 
subjects  containing  straight  margi- 
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nal  lines  are  photographed  with  a 
lens  of  this  type,  their  outer  lines 
will  appear  slightly  curved ;  this  is, 
however,  negligible,  unless  the  image 
crowds  close  to  the  margins  of  the 
film. 

If  the  stop  is  placed  in  front  of  a 
single  lens  the  curvature  will  be  in 
one  direction;  if  placed  behind  the 
lens  the  curvature  will  be  the  other 
way ;  so  to  correct  this,  two  Achro- 
matic lenses  are  placed  together 
with  a  stop  between  them,  which 
neutralizes  the  curvature.  Such  a 
lens  is  called  a  Rapid  Rectilinear — 
Rectilinear  because  it  gives  straight 
line  images,  and  Rapid  because  hav- 
ing a  focal  length  half  that  of  its 
two  component  Achromatics,  with 
a  stop  of  the  same  diameter  it  passes 
four  times  as  much  light  and  only 
requires  one-quarter  of  the  expo- 
sure. 

The  xA.nastigmat,  /.6.3,  lenses  are 
about  sixty  per  cent,  faster  than  the 
Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses,  and  are 
corrected  for  the  finest  definition 
(sharpness).  When  used  at  their 
full  speed  (largest  opening)  they 
require  accurate  focusing,  although 
you  should  bear  in  mind  that  both 
the  length  of  focus  and  the  stop- 
opening  aff'ect  this  matter  of  depth 
of  focus. 

This  is  why  the  No.  3-A,  the  larg- 
est of  the  Kodaks,  requires  more 
accurate  focusing  than  the  smaller 
ones,  and  is  why,  when  we  get  down 
to  the  Vest  Pocket  size,  that  it  is 
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possible  to  use  an  Anastigmat  lens 
with  a  fixed  focus. 

Remember  this,  however  :  an  An- 
astigmat lens  does  not  require  any 
more  accurate  focusing  than  any 
other  lens  when  used  with  the  same 
stop.  Here  is  an  average  landscape 
with  a  prominent  object  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  the  correct  stop  would  be 
/.  16.  and  if  the  sun  was  shining, 
the  correct  exposure,  1/25  of  a  sec- 
ond. 

You  should  use  this  same  stop 
and  exposure  whether  you  have  a 
single  lens,  a  Rapid  Rectilinear  or 
an  Anastigmat,  and  the  depth  of 
focus  with  the  same  focal  length  of 
lens  would  be  the  same  in  all  cases 
— no  more  accurate  focusing  would 
be  required  with  one  lens  than  witli 
the  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  light 
is  not  so  good,  and  the  Anastigmat 
is  used  at  its  full  opening,  or  nearly 
its  full  opening,  in  order  to  get  a 
well-timed  snap  shot,  you  have 
gained  a  whole  lot  in  speed  but  you 
have  lost  depth  of  focus. 

The  object  at  the  focused  dis- 
tance will  photograph  even  sharper 
than  it  would  with  the  single  or 
Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses,  but  objects 
a  little  nearer  the  camera,  or  a  little 
further  away  will  not  be  so  sharp, 
because  depth  of  focus  has  to  be 
sacrificed  for  speed. 

Anastigmat  lenses  are  just  as  sim- 
ple to  use  as  the  single  lenses.  Tt  is 
only  when  you  work  them  at  their 
full  aperture,  and  call  on  them  for 
their  great  reserve  power  that 
greater  accuracy  in  focusing  be- 
comes necessary. 

The  Anastigmat  lens  will  do  any- 
thing the  less  expensive  lenses  will 
do,  and  as  easily.  They  will  do  far 
more  when  vou  call  on  them. 


Don't  Do  the  Same  Thing 

A  publication  solicitor,  with  his 
hand  bag,  walked  into  a  beautiful 
and  well-stocked  drug  store  about 
noon  recently  with  specific  intention 
of  buying  a  tooth  brush  and  a  few 
cigars.  On  entering  the  store,  the 
proprietor,  who  at  that  time  was 
about  midway  in  the  store,  started 
back  of  his  prescription  counter, 
and  from  back  of  his  case  cried : 
"Don't  leant  to  buy  anything  to-day. 
Xothing  doing."  The  solicitor  in 
wonderment  turned  around  and 
walked  out  and  went  into  the  next 
store,  two  blocks  away,  and  made 
his  purchases,  telling  the  clerk  at 
the  other  store  of  his  experience. 

\Miat  an  error  this  presumption 
and  act  was  on  the  part  of  this 
druggist !  It  developed  later  that  it 
cost  him  several  regular  customers, 
as  the  solicitor  had  in  reality  been 
sent  to  this  store  by  a  friend,  and 
the  result  of  all  was  that  he  lost  the 
trade  of  both,  and  possibly  more. 

The  traveling  man,  no  matter 
what  line  he  may  handle,  is  the  best 
kind  of  a  fellow.  A\'arm  up.  too, 
with  kindness  and  courteous  treat- 
ment, as  he  is  a  icalking.  talking 
adirrtiseincnt.  a  powerful  asset  to 
every  business  man.  \\'hy,  it  will 
pav  every  clerk  and  employer  to 
court  his  most  intimate  friendship, 
as  his  "topotomy"  is  a  great  big 
tank  of  general  knowledge  and  in- 
formation, and  he  is  ever  found  in 
willingness  to  open  his  valve  and 
let  out  a  generous  portion  to  all  who 
greet  and  treat  him  kindly.  His 
friendship  means  dollars  to  you.  To 
his  friends  he  gives  all  the  inside 
information  within  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. This  means  dollars.  As  clerk 
or  employer  you  should  ever  greet 
and  meet  the  salesman  with  cour- 
tesy and  kindness. 

Here  is  another:  A  pharmaceuti- 
cal   salesman   walked   into   a   store. 
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asked  the  clerk  for  the  buyer.  Clerk 
responded,  gruiifly :  "Boss  is  out," 
and  walked  back  of  prescription 
case.  Salesman  asked:  "How  soon 
will  he  be  back?"  Xo  reply.  Sales- 
man repeats  inquiry.  Clerk  replies 
from  back  of  prescription  case : 
"Don't  know  if  that's  any  of  your 
business."  Salesman  leaves.  About 
three  months  later  this  druggist 
sells  out,  and  the  clerk  applies  for 
position  as  traveling  representative 
with  the  very  pharmaceutical  house 
this  salesman  represents  —  and  is 
general  sales  manager  for  this  verv 
district. 

Sales  manager  called  to  interview 
said  applicant  at  his  residence,  and 
at  once  recognized  him,  gave  him 
good  gentlemanly  lecture  on  the 
former  incident,  and  returned  his 
application  to  his  house  marked 
"\>ry  undesirable." 

— Xatioiial  Drug  Clerk. 

That  little  act  of  neglect  of  duty 
which  you  "got  away  with"  to-day, 
may  to-morrow  prove  a  boomerang 
to  your  expectations  for  advance- 
ment. Remember  that  the  boss  does 
not  see  all  your  faults,  but  few  of 
your  good  quaHties  escape  his  no- 
tice. While  trying  to  skim  over 
your  work  as  easily  as  possible  you 
are  failing  to  give  the  better  side  of 
yourself  a  chance  for  recognition. 

Florence  was  assisting  her  broth- 
er-in-law in  his  jewelry  store.  Her 
first  customer  departed  without 
making  a  purchase,  whereupon  she 
tripped  back  to  the  cash  register 
and  complacently  pushed  the  "NO 
SALE"  button.  ' 

Arthur  Brisbane  has  said  that  a 
good  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand 
words.  Keep  this  in  mind  in  ar- 
ranging your  window  displays. 
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Queries 

Hozc  can  I  dry  my'  films  quicker 
than  the  ordinary  zvayf 

Use  an  electric  fan  to  produce  a 
current  of  air. 

Film  may  be  dried  in  a  very  short 
time  by  immersing  them  in  grain 
(not  wood)  alcohol,  but  the  present 
price  of  alcohol  makes  it  a  rather 
expensive  method;  denatured  alco- 
hol may  be  used. 

JJliaf  si:;c  enlargements  can  be 
produced  from  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
negatives? 

The  size  of  the  enlargement  de- 
pends to  a  certain  extent  upon  the 
quality  of  the  negative,  but  very  sat- 
isfactory enlargements  up  to  post 
card  size,  and  even  larger,  can  be 
made  from  these  small  negatives. 

Can  Aco  be  used  in  the  Brotcnie 
Enlarging  Camera? 

It  is  possible  but  not  altogether 
practical  because  of  lack  of  speed. 

Can  a  ten-exposure  A'O.  i^o-A 
film  be  developed  in  the  seven-inch 
Tank? 

Xo;  use  the  33'2-inch  Tank. 

Can  ive  obtain  film  pack  adapter 
to  fit  Combination  Back  for  No.  5 
F.  P.  Kodak? 

X'^o ;  not  practical. 

When  equipping  Stereo  Kodak 
with  Portrait  Attachments,  -will  it 
be  necessary  to  have  them  specially 
nmtched  at  the  factory? 

X^ot  necessary — only  be  careful  to 
adjust  them  evenly  before  use. 


Fill   out  the   Kodakery   subscrip- 
tion blanks. 
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"He  has  achieved  success  who  has  Hved 
well,  laughed  often  and  loved  much ;  who 
has  gained  the  respect  of  intelligent  men 
and  the  love  of  little  children ;  who  has 
filled  his  niche,  has  accomplished  his  task: 
who  has  left  the  world  better  than  he  found 
it.  whether  by  an  improved  poppy,  a  perfect 
poem  or  a  rescued  soul ;  who  has  never 
lacked  appreciation  of  earth's  beauty  or 
failed  to  express  it ;  who  has  always  looked 
for  the  best  in  others  and  given  the  best 
he  had;  whose  life  was  an  inspiration, 
whose  memorv  a  benediction." 
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BETWEEN  US 


When  you  drop  in  on  the  family  doctor  and 
inform  him  that  you  feel  a  bit  out  of  sorts  he 
asks  you  questions,  possibly  thumps  you  ten- 
tatively here  and  there,  and  then  tells  3^ou  what 
is  the  matter  with  you — he  diagnoses  your  case. 

The  doctor's  methods  can  be  successfully 
employed  when  a  customer  enters  the  store  and 
asks  to  be  shown  a  camera. 

You  perhaps  will  not  find  it  necessar^^  to  take 
his  temperature  or  make  use  of  any  of  the  other 
manual  means  for  diagnosis — but  you  can  ask 
a  few  tactful  questions;  in  other  words,  try  and 
find  out  which  particular  hobby  affects  him. 

It  may  be  tennis,  golf,  baseball,  dogs,  horses, 
motoring,  or  a  new  baby.  Once  you  have  ascer- 
tained this  your  sale  is  well  on  the  way  to  com- 
l)letion,  for  there  is  no  hobby  extant  to  which 
the  Kodak  will  not  bring  added  pleasure. 

Diagnose  the  case. 


O  O 
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Confessions 
/  ^  Salesman 


*  ¥  HAVE  a  friend  who  has  a  pen- 
K  chant  for  jotting  down  his  pet 
aversions  and  having  them  pub- 
Hshed  in  a  newsy  Httle  journal  of  a 
club  to  which  we  both  belong. 

"I  was  reading  one  of  his  effu- 
sions the  other  day,  and  began  to 
discover  that  I  had  a  few  pet  aver- 
sions of  my  own. 

"For  instance,  it  gives  me  the 
'creeps'  to  have  anyone  whisper  to 
me;  I  hate  to  have  a  man  put  his 
hands  on  me,  and  I  dislike  intensely 
green  socks  and  patent  leather  shoes 
for  business  attire. 

"I  could  catalogue  a  good  many 
more  pet  aversions,  but  that  is  not 
the  point.  The  point  is,  how  many 
things  do  I  do,  or  you  do,  or  not 
do  which  cause  this  feeling  of  aver- 
sion in  other  people? 

"Quite  possibly  we  do  not  do 
anything,  and  so  can  be  absolved ; 
but  as  it  is  the  little  things  that 
count,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to 
check  over  ov:r  own  eccentricities  or 
peculiarities. 

"There  is  a  real  reason  for  this ; 
anything  particularly  bizarre,  or 
tending  to  the  freakish  or  unusual, 
will  attract  or  distract  attention. 

"For  instance,  a  man  came  in  to 
see  me  on  business  the  other  day, 
and  he  wore  a  very  magnificent  and 
unusual  scarf  pin.  To  save  my 
soul,  I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  off 
that  piece  of  the  gemsmith's  art.  or 
my  mind  on  what  he  was  telling  me. 

"Another  time  a  voung  man  came 


in  to  sell  me  something;  he  was 
wearing  low  shoes,  and  the  lacing 
was  put  in  the  reverse  way,  with 
the  tie  at  the  bottom  instead  of  the 
top.  This  may  have  been  the  cor- 
rect vogue  current  in  Hick's  Cross- 
ing at  the  time,  but  as  an  attention 
diverter  it  was  one  hundred  per 
cent. 

"Practically  every  collection  of 
human  habitations  has  its  town 
character  or  characters  who  affect 
some  peculiarity  in  attire.  These 
characters  will  range  all  the  way 
from  'Simple  Jimmy,'  who  fell  out 
of  his  high  chair  and  landed  on  his 
head  in  early  infancy,  to  the  man 
who  imagines  he  looks  like  Napol- 
eon and  everlastingly  strikes  the 
classical  attitude. 

"In  the  town  of  my  small  boy- 
hood was  the  usual  town  simpleton. 
Whenever  there  was  to  be  an  auc- 
tion he  was  given  a  bell,  and  he 
would  pass  through  the  streets  an- 
nouncing whatever  had  been  told 
him  to  say. 

"Some  practical  jokers  eventually 
became  aware  that  Jim  would  faith- 
fully repeat  whatever  had  been  told 
him,  so  some  of  his  announcements 
were  a  bit  disconcerting  to  the  more 
staid  of  the  villagers. 

"Now,  according  to  my  notion, 
all  these  things  apply  to  Salesman- 
ship and  the  making  of  a  salesman, 
in  that  it  is  good  for  the  salesman 
to  possess  individuality  —  and  not 
peculiarity. 
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"The  salesman  must  ever  form 
the  background  for  his  goods ;  he 
must  never  outshine  that  which  he 
has  to  sell ;  he  must  be  able  to  con- 
centrate the  entire  mind  of  the  cus- 
tomer on  that  which  he  has  for  sale, 
and  foolish  is  he  who.  through  some 
peculiarity  or  freakish  garb,  dis- 
tracts the  customer's  mind  from  the 
goods  to  the  salesman. 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  it  is 
at  all  necessary  to  enter  into  a  cata- 
loguing of  the  disagreeable,  as  it  is 
so  evident  that  a  neat  person,  neat 
and  inconspicuous  attire,  a  low,  well 
modulated  voice,  and  good  language 
are  essentials  in  the  make-up  of  the 
successful  salesman. 

"You  may  perhaps  find  here  and 
there  successful  salesmen  of  the  re- 
verse type,  but  they  are  only  the  ex- 
ceptions that  go  to  prove  the  rule. 

"The  bally-hoo  man  for  one  of 
the  circus  sideshows,  or  a  Coney 
Island  attraction,  may  indulge  in 
eccentricities  of  attire  or  language, 
but  you  take  him  in  the  same  spirit 
as  you  do  the  attraction  ( ? )  he 
recommends." 

The  Plot  First 

Planning  a  window  display  is  a 
good  bit  like  writing  a  story^you 
first  must  have  a  plot. 

And  unlike  the  plot  of  many 
stories  you  must  keep  away  from 
the  improbable,  and  finish  with  a 
strong  logical  and  reasonable  con- 
clusion. 

Those  who  write  stories  very  fre- 
quently find  that  there  is  a  whole 
lot  more  to  it  than  grabbing  a  pen- 
cil and  paper,  or  sitting  down  to  a 
typewriter  and  then  just  letting  the 
story  tell  itself. 

We  all  of  us  have  some  good 
material  on  hand — some  more  than 
others,  but  when  we  use  this  up 
there  is  a  digging  for  ideas. 


Sometimes  we  can  sit  down  in  a 
quiet  spot  and  the  idea  will  come 
to  us,  but  more  often  we  have  to 
get  out  where  things  are  doing  to 
find  the  idea  which  will  develop 
into  a  plot. 

Just  so  when  you  want  to  plan  a 
window  display;  if  the  idea  doesn't 
come,  put  on  your  hat  and  take  a 
run  around  town ;  some  display  for 
another  line  may  supply  an  idea  for 
your  own  line. 

At  least  you  can  learn  what  the 
other  fellows  are  doing,  and  you 
will  indeed  be  unobserving  if  you 
cannot  pick  up  a  pointer  here  and 
there,  which  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage. 

We  never  can  tell  just  where  or 
when  an  idea  is  coming.  Alany  dif- 
ferent things  will  start  a  train  of 
thought.  Sometimes  a  flash  of 
color,  the  faint  odor  of  a  perfume, 
a  peculiar  noise  or  an  odd  walk  or 
gesture  will  start  a  brain  cell  to 
working  out  an  idea  for  you. 

Don't  try  to  force  things ;  just 
observe  and  enjoy  yourself  for  the 
tiine  being:  you  may  not  have  to 
go  a  block  before  the  big  idea 
strikes  you,  or  you  may  return  to 
the  store  with  the  problem  un- 
solved, but  give  your  thoughts  time 
to  arrange  themselves,  and  you  will 
nine  times  out  of  ten.  find  the  right 
idea  emerging.  If  it  doesn't 
emerge,  try  it  again  the  next  day. 

\\'hen  you  get  the  idea  keep  it 
simple  ;  don't  try  and  elaborate  it 
into  several  different  ideas  because 
the  best  selling  window  display  is 
the  one  that  drives  home  one  idea 
good  and  hard. 

Always  remember  that  people 
are  passing  your  window  at  a  fair 
rate  of  speed — not  anchored  in 
front  of  it.  so  you  must  tell  your 
story  at  a  glance  to  stop  them. 

Page  2  shows  a  suggestion  for 
the  month. 
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Use   of  Advertising   Helps  of    their    size,    had    to    be    kept    in 

,    ,,  ,        .    ,  another  part  of  the  store,  but  the 

'\es,  mam,  we  shall  be  glad  to  ^^j^^^^    ^^^^    circulars    which    the 

show  this  to  you  at  any  tmie.    That  ^^^^^^    ^-^^^    ^^^^^    -^^    ^1^^-^.    ^^jjy 

is  what  we  are  here  for.     Here  is  a  ^^^y       ^^     ^^^^  ^^,^^^  ^^  carefully 

httle    folder    that    tells    you    much  catalogued    and    always    ready    for 

about  It.     Read  It.     If  you  decide  ^se  in  that  convenient'rack. 

to  buy,  we  hope  you  will  buy  it  here.  j  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^-^  merchant 

We  shall  appreciate  your  order.  ^^^^  ^^^g^j^j^  meetings  of  his  clerks 

When    I    heard    a    clerk    in    a  jq  discuss  selling  ideas  and  plans, 

Southern  Minnesota  store  speaking  ^i-^^  ^nv  other  ideas  that  might  be 

to   a    customer    in    those   words,    I  ofifered      for     the     good     of     the 

looked  his  way.  business. 

Here  was  a  clerk  actually  using  Very  frequently  at  these  meet- 
advertising  helps  to  advantage.  He  ings  ways  and  means  of  using 
knew  how  to  employ  them  in  mak-  folders  and  all  such  advertising 
ing  a  sale.  That  could  be  told  by  helps  were  discussed,  and  the  clerks 
what  he  said  and  the  way  he  said  it.  coached  in  their  use. 
So  I  began  looking  around.  This  clerk  had  learned  at  these 

I   found   that   the   proprietor    of  meetings  the  value  of  these  folders 

this    store    makes    it    a    point    to  and  other  ad  helps  in  making  a  sale, 

assemble  all  of  the  folders  and  ad  He  had  also  learned  the  value  of 

helps    furnished  him  in  a  conveni-  courtesy   in   dealing   with   the   cus- 

ent    place     near     his     desk.       The  tomer. 

folders  were  kept  in  a  rack  where  I  said  to  myself,  "'That  merchant 

the  clerks  could  easily  reach  them,  is  on  the  right  track  and  so  is  that 

This    arrangement,    of   course,    did  clerk."      The    results    the    store    is 

not    include    the    larger    pieces    of  getting  prove  it. — Coiiiiiicrcial  Bul- 

advertising   matter    which,    because  letin. 

B.  &  L.  Anastigmat  Lenses 

Due  to  war  requirements,  the  manufacturers  of  Lenses  are  unable  to 
obtain  glass  in  quantities  sufficient  to  afford  a  satisfactory  supply,  and  the 
prices  of  Lenses  have  been  raised.  This  is  shown  below  as  it  affects  the 
Kodaks  and  Premos  : 

Vest   Pocket  Autographic  Kodak  Special  with   B.   &  L.  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,   /.6.9  §    30.50 

No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Special  with  B.  &  L.  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /.6.3    (Xo.  1)  57.00 

Do.,  with  B.  &  L.  Special  Anastigmat  lens.  /.6.3 45.00 

Do.,  with  B.  &  L.  Tessar  Series  lib  lens.  /.6.3    (No.  3)    . 70.00 

Do.,  with  B.  &  L.  Tessar  Series  Ic  lens,  /.4.5    (No.   12) 72.00 

No.  lA  Autographic  Kodak  Special  with  B.  &  L.  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /.6.3   (No.  2)  63.00 

Do.,  with  B.  &  L.  Tessar  Series  lib  lens,  /.6.3    (No.  4) 76.00 

No.  3  Autographic  Kodak  Special  with  B.  &  L.  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /.6.3    (No.  2)  63.00 

Do.,  with  B.  &  L.  Tessar  Series  lib  lens,  /.6.3   (No.  4) 76.00 

No.  3A  .Autographic  Kodak  Special  with  B.  &  L.  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /.6.3   fNo.  4)  81.00 

Do.,  with  B.  &  L.  Tessar  Series  lib  lens,  /.6.3    (No.   5K) 98.50 

Premo  No.  12  with  B.  &  L.  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /.6.3    (No.  1)   and  Optimo  Shutter  55.50 

Do.,  with  B.  &  L.   Special  Anastigmat  lens,  /.6.3 43.00 

Do.,  with  B.  &  L.  Tessar  Series  lib  lens,  /.6.3    (No.   2A)    and  Compound  Shutter        .  46.00 

Do.,  with  B.  &  L.  Tessar  Series  lib  lens,  /.6.3    (No.  3) 67.50 

Do.,  with  B.  &  L.  Tessar  Series  Ic  lens,  /.4.5   (No.  12) 69.50 

Premo  No.  9  with  B.  &  L.  Kodak  Anastigmat  leas,  /.6.3    (No.  3)4x5        .          .          .  75.00 

Do.,    (No.  4  lens)   3  i/i   x  5 1/2 78.25 

Do.,    (No.   5  lens)    5x7 102.50 

Premo  No.  10  with  B.  &  L.  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /.6.3    (No.  5)           ....  148.00 

Do.,  with  B.  &  L.  Protar  Series  Vila  lens   (No.   8) 190.00 

No.  1   Premoette  Jr.   Special  with  B.  &  L.  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /.6.3    (No.   1)         .  43.50 

No.  lA  Premoette  Jr.  Special  with  B.  &  L.  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /.6.3    (No.  2)      .  48.50 
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J.  R.  Fuller 
Dealer  in 

Soft  and  Hard  Coal,  Ice  Cream,  Wood, 
Lime,    Cement,    Perfumery    and    Nails. 

Putty,    Spectacles,    and.  Horse    Radish. 

Chocolate   Caramels    and   Tar  Roofing. 

Gas  fKting  and  Undertaking  in  all  its 
Branrhes. 

Hydes,  Tallow  and  Maple  Syrup,  Fine 
Gold  Jcwelery,  Silverware  and  Salt, 
Glue.  ^    ^ 

Codfish    and    Gents     Necl<wear» 

Undertaker    and    Confectioner. 

Diseases  of  Harses  and  Children  a 
specialty.  ; 

Five  Islands,  Nova 
Scotia 

We  have  just  received  Our  new 
supply  of 

xGreen  Tomatoes 
for  Pickling 

& 

Stanfield'sUnderware 


Advertising 

The  above  purports  to  be  a  bona 
fide  newspaper  advertisement  in  the 
Five  Islands  Herald,  though  we 
have  our  doubts,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  not  so  much  worse  than  some  ad- 
vertisements we  have  seen. 

In  selhng  power  it  can  in  a  meas- 
ure be  compared  to  the  window-  dis- 
play made  to  include  a  sample  of  all 
wares  in  stock. 

As  an  announcement  of  the  goods 
stocked  by  Mr.  Fuller  it  without 
question  served  its  purpose,  but  if 
Mr.  Fuller  has  competitors,  we 
doubt  much  if  this  advertisement 
made  for  any  new  business — 
for  Mr.  Fuller. 

Sober  consideration  of  this  adver- 
tisement leads  us  to  believe  that 
whosoever  compounded  it  did  so 
with  the  intention  of  being  humor- 
ous— through  the  incongruous  asso- 
ciation of  items. 


Experts  tell  us  that  humor,  par- 
ticularly of  the  broad  type,  does  not 
pay  in  advertising,  any  more  than 
would  pulling  off  "slap  stick"  com- 
edy before  the  prosi)ective  custo- 
mer. 

Reduced  down  to  a  fundamental, 
advertising  is  selling — whether  mer- 
chandise, service  or  what  you  will. 

To  expect  to  sell  indicates  that 
you  expect  to  receive  a  price  for 
that  which  you  offer  for  sale,  and 
people  do  not  part  with  money  for 
the  ordinary  things  of  life  through 
a  sense  of  humor. 

The  approach  to  a  dignified  busi- 
ness transaction  must  be  made  in  a 
dignified  manner ;  this  does  not 
mean  that  such  an  approach  be 
deadly  dull  or  prosaic,  but  rather 
that  the  prospective  customer  must 
be  led  to  believe  that  you  appre- 
ciate his  intelligence  and  his  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  that  you 
are  sincere  in  offering  him  full  re- 
turn on  his  investment. 

We  believe  in  dignity  in  advertis- 
ing, and  we  think  that  you  will 
agree  with  us  that  our  advertising  is 
dignified,  yet  neither  dull  nor  com- 
monplace. 

In  advertising  to  the  amateur,  or 
the  prospective  amateur  photogra- 
pher, the  nature  of  our  wares  war- 
rants our  telling  him  of  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
their  use,  and  so  we  can  tell  our 
story  in  a  pleasant,  happy  vein. 

About  the  only  time  when  a  man 
is  willing  to  spend  money  through  a 
sense  of  the  humorous  is  when  he 
borrows  one  of  his  neighbor's  chil- 
dren as  an  excuse  to  go  to  the  cir- 
cus. 
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To  the  People  of  Germany 

they  said: 


nur  i\cutf*c  <£r.iCugnilTc  ju  pcrtccnftcn 

uiu'  i!jJur*  «lf  iVlilf*r  vliiiudcic  \\\  iinlcrrtuBni 
Dtilwlb  otratn^ct  (lir  cure  iil'P'cqvarliif*r"  .wcit 
nnr  l^C!fI^■he  Jijincr^ls,  l^ful^i^^  Pljtlfn  tiil^  ,tilmc 
ttultotpopifrt!  ilVrdr'irl.iijnlffc  iVr  ftmcMulitn 
Jni^linncfilufl.rtorfulirlUinilt'jPurroiftmittttJtliiiH 

dcutfcbc,  mecft  eud) 

furollt.^citcn  ^^if  mil  tllrtr!ln(c^^lut^lrn8,^l^,l:nItI■ 
tonil*=tniilifci>t  fic6af.tPtrclI(*afl  r*i-n  ttr  c^cm 
Sricct  inil  Smrnfa  luiif  50  >llillirntn  marf  au| 
i^it  fincgeJiilnticn  unfcrrr  StiniVf  Kl*nc 

€3  gibt  fein«  dcutfdjcn  .fioiafo 

,nn\if  ol«  i?amiiiclnamt  fuc  phrtcgtapbifcfK:  tr^ 
jtlipmlTc  cfl  iJir*  unJ  br.ciAnet  nup  Jit  Jabtitatc 
hix  ^jlimoii.RfiSaf.itomcJim.  IDtt  Dcn  nncm 
.Srfurfrn*!  unf  nur  jUgcmcmcinc  pbclts"phif*t 
Ramtramcint.btJtndmAl  (laScr  mit6cia?cirtr= 
pc^^^cilu^5illefcsU?fflcel^lc.^cutf*tJllJuftcic 
^u(|Ull^cn  isK  amftiEanif*--cn8lifdicn  fdioSigt. 

13crband  Dcutfdtcr 
Hmafturphofcgraphcn  =  JJcrcinc. 


■^>bat({pb«^tapl 


Th 


he  illustration  shows  a  pamphlet  signea 
hy  the  Association  of  German  Amateur 
Photographers'  Societies  and  dated  Berlin, 
October,  1917.  It  is  reproduced  from  a 
photographic  copy  lately  received  in  this 
country.  The  translation  in  full  is  given 
on  opposite  page. 
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If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
it  isn't  a  Kodak! 

A  translation  of  the  circular  in  full  is  as  follo'uos: 

"It  is  the  diitv  of  every  German  to  use  onlv  German 
products  and  to  patronize  thereby  German  industry. 
Therefore,  use  for  photographic  purposes  only  German 
cameras,  German  Dry  Plates  and  German  papers. 
Whoever  purchases  the  products  of  enemy  industries 
strengthens  the  economic  power  of  our  enemies. 

"GeriTiansl  Remember  for  all  times  to  come  that 
with  the  aid  of  your  patronage  the  American -English 
Kodak  Co.  subscribed  before  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  the  round  sum  of  50,000,000  marks  of  war  loans 
of  our  enemies! 

"There  are  no  German  'Kodaks'.  ('Kodak'  as  a 
collective  noun  for  photographic  products  is  misleading 
and  indicates  only  the  products  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co. )  Whoever  speaks  of  a  'Kodak'  and  means  thereby 
only  a  photographic  camera,  does  not  bear  in  mintl  that 
with  the  spreading  of  this  word,  he  does  harm  to  the 
German  industry  in  favor  of  the  American-English. " 

If  it  isn '/  an  Eastman  it  isn '/  a  Kodak  I 

CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 
Toronto,  Canada 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


'Qi  AM,  do  you  remember  Fred 
O  Welks  ?  He  used  to  work  for 
us  a  number  of  years  ago  —  well, 
anyhow,  I  met  him  on  the  street 
the  other  day,  and  he  said  that  he 
thought  of  going  in  business  for 
himself,  and  asked  me  what  I 
thought  about  it. 

"Now,  Sammy,  there  isn't  any 
question  but  what  Fred  knows  how 
to  sell  goods,  and  he  is  a  pleasant 
and  agreeable  fellow,  but  there  is  so 
much  more  than  selling  the  goods 
required  to  make  a  business  a  suc- 
cess. 

"So  many  young  chaps  learn  the 
selling  end  of  the  game,  save  up  a 
few  dollars  and  determine  to  go 
into  business  for  themselves. 

"Such  determination  is  most  com- 
mendable, but  it  is  often  suicidal, 
because  they  know  only  the  selling 
end  of  the  game. 

"Some  *would-be'  merchants  get 
off  to  even  a  worse  start  than  that ; 
they  start  without  even  selling  ex- 
perience, believing  that  'anybody 
can  sell  goods.'  failing  utterly  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  al- 
lowing a  customer  to  make  a  pur- 
chase and  selling  him  something. 

"Probably  more  inexperienced 
people  attempt  to  run  a  grocery 
store,  and  here  is  what  an  examina- 
tion as  to  previous  occupation  of 
grocery  store  owners  in  one  of  our 
medium  sized  cities  disclosed  :  Six- 
teen factory  hands,  nine  widows, 
three  milkmen,  two  carpenters,  two 
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musicians,  one  section  hand,  one 
teamster,  one  motorman,  one  black- 
smith, one  shoemaker,  one  sewing 
machine  agent,  one  policeman. 

"Small  wonder  then,  Sammy,  that 
so  many  fail  to  make  a  go  of  it. 

"To  be  a  successful  merchant, 
Sammy,  entails  a  knowledge  of 
many  things  that  the  average  sales- 
man behind  the  counter  has  never 
given  consideration. 

"Fully  as  important  as  selling  is 
the  buying;  perhaps  more  so.  It 
demands  a  whole  lot  of  thought  and 
brains  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  the 
public,  and  adequately  to  measure 
their  buying  capacity  for  a  given 
period ;  failure  to  do  this  means  a 
poorly  balanced  stock  and  a  too 
high  percentage  of  capital  tied  up 
in  slow  moving  goods. 

"Then  there  comes  the  question 
of  store  location  ;  before  deciding, 
the  experienced  merchandiser  de- 
termines as  closely  as  possible  the 
number  of  customers  he  may  rea- 
sonably expect,  and  weighs  care- 
fully the  choice  between  the  high 
rent,  large  patronage  location,  and 
the  one  at  a  lower  figure  and  with 
correspondingly   lesser  possibilities. 

"Another  thing  the  inexperienced 
embryo  merchant  may  fail  to  con- 
sider is  organization.  Many  good 
salesmen  are  poor  organizers ;  that 
is,  they  lack  the  ability  to  surround 
themselves  with  the  right  class  of 
help  and  to  instill  and  maintain  the 
spirit  of  loyalty. 
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"Experience  can  be  too  dearly 
purchased ;  many  a  man  to,  as  he 
thought,  save  a  few  dollars,  has 
drawn  up  his  own  partnership 
agreement,  or  allowed  the  landlord 
to  draw  up  a  lease  without  submit- 
ting them  to  a  solicitor,  only  to 
find  out  too  late  that  such  economy 
has  been  only  too  costly,  and  him- 
self deep  in  the  hole  in  consequence. 

"The  man  at  the  wheel,  Sammy, 
must  know  how  to  buy  insurance 
that  will  really  protect  him  ;  he  must 
understand  how  to  collect  outstand- 
ing accounts,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
other  things. 

"Aside  from  inadequate  capital, 
Sammy,  more  merchants  go  on  the 
rocks  from  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  it  costs  them  to  do  business 
than  for  any  other  reason. 

"Starting  in  a  small  way,  he  fails 
to  see  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
annual  or  semi-annual  inventory ; 
in  estimating  his  profits,  he  figures 
that  if  an  article  costs  him  seventy- 
five  cents  and  he  sells  it  for  a  dollar, 
his  profit  is  twenty-five  cents,  or 
33  1-3  per  cent.  He  does  not  know 
that  he  should  add  to  his  cost  its 
percentage  of  every  item  that  con- 
cerns the  running  expenses  of  the 
store,  which  include  rent,  insurance, 
taxes,  light,  heat,  wages,  cartage, 
and  so  forth.  This  percentage  must 
be  added  to  the  factory  cost  of  the 
article  before  the  profit  per  cent,  can 
be  determined,  and  the  percentage 
of  profit  must  be  figured  on  the  sell- 
ing price,  not  on  the  purchase  price. 

"The  average  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness ranges  around  twenty  per  cent., 
with  the  odds  in  favor  of  over 
rather  than  under  this  figure. 

"If  he  is  carrying  several  differ- 
ent classes  of  merchandise,  he  must 
keep  a  careful  stock  record  and  "n- 
ventory. 

"If  he  does  not  do  this,  he  will 
have    no    means     for    determining 


whether  all  are  paying  him  an  actual 
profit  or  not,  arid  he  may  be  carry- 
ing one  or  more  lines  at  an  actual 
loss. 

"So  you  see,  Sam,  not  knowing 
how  much  of  this  all  essential 
knowledge  Fred  possessed,  I  went  a 
little  bit  on  the  soft  pedal  in  advis- 
ing him. 

"Every  young  man  is  justified  in 
wishing  to  engage  in  business  for 
himself,  but  before  he  gives  up  a 
good  job,  he  needs  to  be  pretty  sure 
that  he  possesses  all  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  success." 


Price  Tags  in  Windows 

The  window  display  giving  price 
information  is  a  complete  salesman. 
The  display  without  the  price  ticket 
is  merely  a  window  display.  Men 
are  busy — they  have  many  things 
on  their  minds.  They  may  note  a 
display  in  passing  and  make  a 
mental  resolution  to  drop  in  later 
and  price  an  article  that  has 
attracted  them,  but  it  is  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  bustle  of  business. 
When  the  article  is  priced  it  is  a  di- 
rect invitation  to  a  man  to  slip 
inside  and  purchase.  It  tells  him 
that  he  need  not  spend  but  a 
moment  of  his  precious  time.  He 
goes  into  the  store  and  says,  "Give 
me  so-and-so,  like  the  one  shown  in 
the  window,"  lays  down  the  right 
coin,  receives  his  package,  and 
walks  out. — Exchange. 


Kodakery — 

Don  t  forget  to  fill  out 

tfie  subscription  blanks, 
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The  Primary  Page 

for -file  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


SAID  a  young  lady  the  other  day, 
who  had  but  recently  been  em- 
ployed to  sell  Kodaks  and  supplies : 
"I  am  actually  afraid  of  that  show- 
case there  because  I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  goods  in  it." 

The  showcase  she  referred  to 
was  the  one  containing  the  sun- 
dries. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
are  other  beginners  in  selling  who 
are  in  the  same  frame  of  mind,  so 
let  us  go  through  the  sundry  line, 
or  a  part  of  it,  and  find  out  a  bit 
about  the  goods. 

First,  here  is  the  Kodak  Portrait 
Attachment;  it  is  just  a  little  sup- 
plementary lens,  which  slips  on  over 
the  front  of  the  regular  lens.  The 
Portrait  Attachment  does  not  alter 
the  duration  of  exposure,  or  affect 
the  operation  of  the  instrument  in 
any  way.  It  simply  shortens  the 
focus,  thus  permitting  one  to  work 
closer  to  the  subject,  and  so  pro- 
duce a  larger  image. 

With  the  Portrait  Attachment 
one  can  make  large  head  and  shoul- 
der portraits,  and  photograph  any 
small  objects,  such  as  wild  flowers, 
very  small  animals,  and  obtain  a 
good  sized  image. 

The  Portrait  Attachments  must 
be  carefully  focused,  using  a  tape 
or  other  measure,  and  the  right  one 
should  be  selected  for  the  camera 
with  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

You  will  note  in  the  Catalog  that 
the  series  is  numbered,  and  giving 
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the  name  or  names  of  the  instru- 
ments with  which  the  Attachment 
can  be  used. 

The  Kodak  Sky  Filters  are  sim- 
ilar in  appearance  to  the  Portrait 
Attachments,  but  you  will  note  that 
one-half  of  the  Filter  is  stained 
3'ellow. 

In  non-technical  language,  the 
yellow  color  in  the  upper  half  re- 
lieves the  brightness  from  the  sky, 
while  the  lower  half  being  colorless, 
permits  a  normal  exposure  for  the 
foreground,  thus  affording  a  better 
balanced  negative,  and  also  when 
clouds  are  in  the  sky,  will  render 
them  in  full  value,  instead  of  the 
sky  printing  all  white. 

The  Kodak  Color  Filters  are  all 
yellow,  and  are  used  for  holding 
back  the  strong  blue  and  violet  rays 
of  light,  and  so  permitting  the 
weaker  colors,  such  as  reds,  greens, 
and  yellows,  time  to  record. 

They  are  splendid  for  general 
landscape  work  and  flower  studies, 
and  all  multi-colored  subjects. 

Both  the  Sky  and  Color  Filters 
should  be  selected  by  number  ;  the 
box  or  Catalog  will  show  you  the 
right  one  for  each  instrument. 

Thousands  of  Vest  Pocket 
Kodaks  have  been  and  are  being 
sold.  Where  the  user  does  his  own 
finishing,  the  No.  2  Kodak  Serial 
Printing  Frame  will  be  found  a 
great  convenience. 

With  this  frame  the  film  does  not 
have    to    be    cut    into    sections    for 
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printing,  but  left  in  the  continuous 
strip,  as  the  frame  is  so  designed  as 
to  permit  the  film  to  shde  easily 
from  exposure  to  exposure.  This 
frame  is  made  in  one  size,  and  for 
Vest  Pocket  Kodak  negatives  only. 

The  Kodak  Auto-mask  Printing 
Frame  sells  almost  on  sight  to  the 
owners  of  the  larger  sized  cameras 
who  do  their  own  printing. 

Any  number  of  uniformly  masked 
prints  may  be  made  without  chang- 
ing the  position  of  negative,  and 
when  desired,  an  even  white  space 
may  be  left  at  top  or  bottom  for 
writing.  This  is  fine  when  print- 
ing post  cards. 

The  Kodak  Alaskit  Printing 
Frame  is  for  a  similar  purpose  to 
the  Auto-mask  Frame,  but  the 
masking  is  done  by  using  different 
masks  of  Kodaloid  or  opaque  paper, 
the  negative  and  mask  being  held  in 
position  by  a  lock  clamp. 

The  Maskit  Printing  Frame  is 
less  expensive  than  the  Auto-mask, 
which  makes  it  a  big  seller  to  those 
who  may  have  to  count  their  loose 
change  a  bit  carefully. 

The  Kodak  Film  Negative  Albums 
have  been  on  the  market  for  many 
years,  and  provide  without  doubt 
the  very  best  means  for  storing  and 
cataloging  amateur  film  negatives. 
Each  leaf  is  itself  an  envelope;  this 
keeps  the  negatives  from  coming  in 
contact  with  each  other,  and  the 
index,  with  which  the  album  is  pro- 
vided, furnishes  a  means  for  ready 
reference. 

Even  if  they  are  old  timers,  lots  of 
beginners  have  never  heard  of  them, 
and  you  will  find  these  film  albums 
big  sellers  if  you  will  but  show  and 
explain  them. 

Every  once  or  twice  in  a  while 
you  will  find  an  amateur  wishing  to 
use  his  A'est  Pocket  Kodak  on  a 
tripod.     Owing  to  the  construction 


of  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak,  it  can 
not  be  equipped  with  tripod  sockets, 
but  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Tripod 
Adapter  will  serve  the  purpose 
well ;  with  it  the  Vest  Pocket  may 
be  used  on  the  tripod  in  either  ver- 
tical or  horizontal  position,  and 
may  be  instantly  attached  or  de- 
tached. 

The  Universal  Tripod  Head  is 
another  little-big  convenience.  It 
will  fit  any  regular  tripod  head,  and 
as  it  is  fitted  with  a  ball  and  socket, 
the  camera  may  be  tilted  to  any  de- 
sired angle. 

The  Universal  Clamp  and  the 
Kodapod  are  substitutes  for  a 
tripod.  (Fine  when  the  amateur 
wants  to  travel  light. ) 

The  Universal  Clamp  may  be  at- 
tached to  a  chair,  fence,  automobile 
or  handlebar. 

The  Kodapod  is  more  for  use  in 
the  open,  to  be  attached  to  a  tree 
or  fence  or  other  objects  which 
would  not  object  to  being  a  bit 
marred  by  its  sturdy  jaws. 

In  the  next  issue  we  will  take  up 
some  of  the  other  sundries ;  mean- 
while take  the  Catalogs,  study  the 
various  sundries  and  their  uses  for 
yourself.  You  will  find  all  of  them 
simple  and  readily  understood,  and 
big  sellers  when  shown  and  ex- 
plained, because  they  are  all  of  real 
help  to  the  amateur. 


Drop  us  a  line  telling 

something  of 

your  selling  expe?iences 

so  we  niay  pass  them 

along 
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still  Another  Field 

If  there  are  any  motorcycle 
agents  in  your  town,  here  is  a  red 
hot  selling  tip  for  an  Autographic 
Kodak. 

"Motor  Cycling  and  Bicycling" 
tells  how  Walter  Whiting,  a  Colo- 
rado motorcycle  distributor,  makes 
use  of  the  camera  as  an  aid  to 
motorcycle  sales : 

"Whenever  Mr.  Whiting  makes  a 
motorcycle  trip,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  a  long  or  a  short  trip,  he  takes 
along  his  camera  and  gets  a  string 
of  good  pictures.  Since  he  has  vis- 
ited almost  all  parts  of  the  state,  he 
has  pictures  from  every  locality, 
which  come  in  mighty  handy  in  tell- 
ing the  advantages  of  a  motorcycle 
to  a  prospect. 

"If  a  prospect  is  interested  in 
travel  and  is  alive  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  he  at  once  becomes  inter- 
ested in  the  motorcycle  as  a  pleas- 
ure vehicle,  and  the  sale  is  just  that 
much  easier. 

"If  a  prospect  is  fond  of  fishing, 
a  few  photos  taken  while  on  a  fish- 
ing trip  serve  to  break  the  ice  and 
pave  the  way  to  a  sale.  It  can  be 
pointed  out  'that  a  motorcycle  can 
go  where  other  vehicles  cannot,  and 
thus  the  little  visited  fishing  streams 
can  be  reached,  which  fact  can  be 
more  forcibly  brought  home  to  the 
prospect  with  photographs  than  by 
mere  talk.  The  motorcycle  as  a 
hunting  aid  can  be  illustrated  in  the 
same  way. 

"It  is  a  good  plan  to  size  up  the 
prospect  to  find  out  in  just  what 
way  he  is  interested  in  the  motor- 
cycle most,  and  then  show  him  pic- 
tures at  the  proper  time  that  will 
most  aptly  illustrate  the  point. 

"If  the  man  is  a  commercial  pros- 
pect, a  good  line  of  pictures  show- 
ing the  motorcycle  in  commercial 
use  is  just  the  thing.     If  the  photos 
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are  taken  by  the  dealer  in  the  town 
in  which  the  prospect  lives,  they  are 
more  interesting  to  the  prospect, 
and  they  get  his  interest  that  much 
quicker  and  it  is  thereby  easier  to 
lead  up  to  a  sale.  It  is  also  well  to 
have  on  hand  photos  showing  the 
motorcycle  used  as  a  commercial 
vehicle  by  business  men  in  other 
towns  and  cities. 

"Mr.  Whiting  is  also  found  at  all 
important  motorcycle  races  as  well 
as  at  other  sport  afifairs  of  motor- 
cycle circles,  and  there  he  uses  his 
camera  with  a  purpose.  He  has  at 
his  store  pictures  that  tell  the  story 
of  the  racing  game  in  Denver  from 
its  beginnings,  with  many  photos  of 
races,  hill  climbs  and  the  like  from 
all  parts  of  the  state — most  of  these 
snapped  by  himself.  These  pictures 
appeal  to  the  prospect  who  wants 
speed  and  thinks  he  would  like  to  go 
out  in  the  country  somewhere  and 
'hit  the  high  places.' 

"On  the  walls  of  the  Whiting 
store  are  many  photos  of  all  types 
of  motorcycling,  while  reposing  in 
drawers  are  many  more  which  can 
be  brought  to  the  firing  line  as  the 
occasion  arises. 

"A  prospect  may  come  into  the 
store,  see  a  photo  on  the  wall  and 
ask  about  it.  This  gives  an  insight 
into  the  form  of  motorcycling  that 
person  is  interested  in,  and  the  sales 
talk  is  on  in  earnest,  and  additional 
photos  along  the  same  line  are 
brought  forth  to  boost  along  the 
advantage.  It  is  not  long  until  said 
prospect  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  with  vim,  and  before  the 
subject  is  exhausted,  his  interest  in 
the  motorcycle  is  increased  many 
times,  which  certainly  is  a  big  aid 
in  making  a  sale. 

"If  you  see  that  a  prospect  is 
losing  interest  in  what  you  say  re- 
garding the  merits  of  a  motorcycle, 
stop  right  there  and  spring  a  mighty 
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interesting  photo  on  him,  and  his 
interest  returns — that  is  one  of  Mr. 
Whiting's  mottoes,  and  'by  hick'  it 
works  every  time — it  does. 

"  'Yes,'  concluded  Mr  Whiting, 
'a  motorcycle  dealer  should  own  a 
camera,  and  not  only  that,  but  he 
should  never  go  outside  his  city 
without  it  and  be  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  interesting  things.'  " 

It  is  a  very  safe  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Whiting  appreciates  the  value 
of  the  Autographic  Feature,  as  his 
customers  will  many  times  ask  him 
when  and  where  the  pictures  were 
taken. 

Get  after  the  motorcycle  dealers 
in  your  town — they  are  the  livest 
sort  of  prospects. 


Some  Salesman 

A  man  wearing  a  sunburnt  suit, 
with  a  face  full  of  whiskers  and  his 
arms  full  of  calendars,  was  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  banker  in  Wall 
Street  by  the  guard  stationed  there, 
who  asked  him  his  business.  The 
bearded  one  regarded  the  question 
as  leading  and  exceedingly  silly,  and 
made  so  much  noise  that  the 
banker's  secretary  went  out  and 
later  reported  to  the  banker  that  a 
man  was  anxious  that  the  banker 
should  buy  a  church  calendar. 

"Oh,  let  him  in,"  said  the  banker, 
pleasantly.  The  man  entered,  took 
a  tattered  derby  from  his  ears  and 
rattled  off  in  his  native  tongue  all 
his  reasons  why  the  banker  should 
part  with  a  dollar  for  a  church  cal- 
endar. 

''Here  is  the  dollar,  my  man," 
said  the  banker,  "and  you  may  keep 
the  calendar." 

An  hour  later  the  bell  of  the 
banker's  home  was  pulled  vigor- 
ously.     The   butler    put   down    his 


knitting  and  responded.  A  man 
wearing  a  sunburnt  suit  told  him 
that  he  had  been  sent  up  from  the 
banker's  office  to  see  the  banker's 
wife  regarding  a  church  calendar, 
and  that  the  banker  expressly  asked 
that  he  explain  in  person  the 
method  of  reading  the  calendar. 

There  was  considerable  argu- 
ment, but  finally  the  banker's  wife 
saw  the  man,  heard  all  about  the 
calendar,  decHned  to  receive  it,  but 
gave  a  dollar  to  him. 

As  the  man  with  the  calendars 
was  leaving  the  house,  an  automo- 
bile, in  which  was  the  banker,  drove 
up.  The  banker  saw  the  man, 
vaguely  recalled  him,  and  asked  his 
wife  who  he  was. 

"That's  the  man  you  sent  here 
with  a  calendar,"  explained  the 
banker's  wife.  "I  didn't  take  the 
calendar,  but  I  gave  him  a  dollar." 

"Well,  I  declare,"  said  the  banker, 
and  summoned  the  butler.  "Slip  on 
your  coat  and  ask  that  man  to  come 
back  here.  Hurry !"  The  butler 
did. 

The  man  in  the  sunburnt  suit  ex- 
plained that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  go  back.  He  was  in  the 
greatest  of  hurries.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, what  the  banker  wanted  him 
for,  and  he  would  give  it  to  the 
butler.  It  was  a  church  calendar, 
and  if  the  butler  by  any  chance  had 
a  dollar  with  him,  it  would  save  the 
trouble  of  a  long  trip  down  to  the 
banker's  oiTice  on  the  morrow. 

The  butler  had  the  dollar. 

Since  then  the  private  detectives 
directed  by  the  banker  have  been 
seeking  the  calendar  man. 

The  banker  wants  to  make  him  a 
member  of  the  firm. — GrapJiitc. 
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Put  in  the  "Because" 

Most  of  you  undoubtedly  have 
read  a  good  many  of  Claudy's  sto- 
ries in  the  photographic  magazines. 

Some  way  or  another  he  hap- 
pened in  on  a  meeting  of  store  girls 
for  a  talk  on  Salesmanship. 

It  so  happened  that  the  speaker 
was  the  receptionist  for  a  big  pho- 
tographer, and  Claudy  reports  a 
part  of  her  talk  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Photography  as  follows : 

"The  trouble  with  the  average 
salesperson,  either  girl  or  man,"  be- 
gan Miss  Receptionist,  "is  that  they 
are  too  close  to  their  jobs.  The  girl 
who  sells  gloves  knows  so  much 
more  about  gloves  than  any  of  her 
customers  that  she  is  rather  too  apt 
to  be  impatient,  mentally,  if  not 
actually,  if  they  do  not  immediately 
grasp  the  difference  between  two 
which  look  the  same,  but  which  are 
made  of  whole  skin  and  split  skin, 
respectively.  The  young  fellow 
who  sells  furniture  knows  all  about 
real  wood  and  veneered  wood,  triple 
varnish  well  rubbed  and  single  'once 
over'  varnish  that  looks  as  shiny, 
but  won't  wear.  He  knows  the 
glued  from  the  wedged  joint  and 
understands  the  mysterious  parts  of 
an  extension  table  lock,  and  he 
sometimes  gets  to  thinking  the  cus- 
tomer knows  all  these  things,  too — 
and  so  he  contents  himself  with  say- 
ing: 'This  is  a  fine  piece  of  furni- 
ture,' without  ever  putting  in  the 
'because'  which  might  sell  it. 

"I've  had  that  hammered  home  to 
me  so  much  that  I  get  up  in  the 
morning  telling  myself:  'Xo  one 
who  comes  into  the  studio  to-day 
ever  heard  of  a  photograph  before. 
They  don't  know  anything.  But 
you  (that's  mej  musn't  let  them 
know  they  don't  know  anything. 
That  would  never  do !  What  you 
must   do  is  to   see  that   they   learn 
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something  without  your  seeming  to 
teach  them.  Now  remember — they 
don't  know  anything!" 

This  receptionist  has  the  correct 
idea. 

We  are  so  apt,  because  zvc  know, 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  cus- 
tomer likewise  knows,  and  so  fail 
to  give  out  the  information  that 
would  clinch  the  sale. 

So  many  people  have  the  idea 
that  a  Kodak  is  a  very  complicated 
affair,  and  that  picture  making 
processes  are  intricate,  when  ex- 
actly the  reverse  is  the  truth. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  you  can 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  cus- 
tomer does  not  know,  so  it  will  pay 
you  well  to  explain  the  first  prin- 
ciples so  the  customer  will  have  a 
thorough  understanding. 


Queries 

Can  prints  be  made  from  icet 
negatives? 

Yes  ;  the  negative  should  be 
thoroughly  fixed,  but  need  not  be 
thoroughly  washed. 

Place  a  sheet  of  No.  1  Kodaloid 
over  the  emulsion  side  of  the  nega- 
tive ;  place  in  printing  frame  and 
proceed  in  the  usual  manner.  If 
the  negative  is  to  be  preserved  for 
future  use,  it  should  afterwards  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  usual  way. 

Ca)i  the  Kodapod  he  used  zvith 
the  l^est  Poeket  Kodak  and  J^est 
Pocket  Kodak  Tripod  Adapter? 

Yes. 

Haz'c    Premo    film    Packs    the 
same  speed  as  Kodak  Roll  Film? 
Yes. 
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Success 

is  something 

you  dig  out 

for 
yourself! 
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All  Big  Men  Had  to  Start  Once 

We  read  stories  every  day  of  men  who 
worked  their  way  up  in  the  world  by 
starting-  from  the  bottom,  serving  as  ofifice 
boys,  apprentices  and  helpers. 

You'll  find  that  the  men  who  jump  from 
office  boy  to  bank  president  in  a  year 
exist  only  in  the  magazine  advertisements 
of  business  schools. 

The  really  "big  men" — those  who  direct 
mammoth  enterprises — are  usualh'  men 
of  long  experience. 

They  have  \\'ORKED — plodded  along 
just  the  same  as  everyone  else  does — and 
HAS  to  do. 

But  those  who  are  heading  the  big  in- 
dustries to-day  were  selected  because  of 
their  superior  qualities.  In  some  way 
they  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  their 
fellow  workers. 

Perhaps  it  was  their  ability  to  handle 
men,  or  sell  merchandise,  or  write  or 
speak  forcefully. 

At  anv  rate,'THEY  WERE  BETTER 
THAN   THE  ORDINARY— that's   it. 
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BETWEEN  US 


You  have  bong-ht  A'ictory  Bonds  and  ha\e  submitted 
to  wheatless.  meatless  and  heatless  days  without  a  mur- 
mur to  help  us  the  sooner  to  win  the  war. 

In  almost  e\'ery  place  of  business  familiar  faces  are 
missing-,  and  we  who  have  been  left  behind  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  those  who  are  fighting  for  us  must  accustom  our- 
selves to  added  duties  and  responsibilities. 

In  addition  to  lending  and  saving  you  must  learn  to 
think  more  clearly.  You  must  study  and  master  many 
problems  that  heretofore  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
pass  on  to  those  higher  in  authority. 

]\Iany  of  you  are  now  having  your  first  business 
experience,  and  so  may  feel  that  your  responsibility  ends 
with  the  performance  of  your  immediate  duties. 

Perform  all  these  duties  to  the  very  best  of  your 
al)ility. — but  in  addition  give  thought  to  the  added  duties 
and  burdens  of  the  Boss.  The  more  you  can  lighten  his 
burdens  the  more  you  are  doing  to  help  win  the  fight. 
Relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  worrying  about  in- 
efficiency, idleness,  inattention  or  tardiness  in  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  so  give  him  just  that  much  more  time 
and  energy  to  devote  to  his  many  other  problems. 

Co-operate  with  the  Uoss  ;  i)ut  yourself  in  his  place, 
and  do  just  what  you  would  wish  done  if  the  positions 
were  reversed. 


O  O 
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Confessions 
/    Salesman 


THE  goddess  'Opportunity'  pre- 
sents herself  in  many  guises. 
Those  of  us  who  can  remember 
back  to  the  days  of  the  bicycle  craze 
and  its  famous  races  can  readily  re- 
call the  sudden  rise  to  fame, 
through  the  medium  of  a  sturdy 
pair  of  legs,  of  more  than  one  un- 
known. 

"I  well  recall  the  outcome  of  one 
famous  twenty-five  mile  road  race. 
There  were  a  hundred  or  more  en- 
tries with  two  strong  favorites 
against  the  field,  and  the  whole  in- 
terest in  the  race  centered  on  these 
two  men. 

"The  weather  on  the  day  of  the 
race  was  anything  but  favorable, 
cold  and  rainy.  A  railroad  paral- 
leled most  of  the  course,  and  an  ob- 
servation train  jammed  to  the  plat- 
forms followed  the  racers. 

"At  the  start  of  the  race  the  train 
followed  the  men  for  a  mile  or  so 
and  then  pulled  ahead  to  a  station 
about  eighteen  miles  out  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  leaders. 

"Shortly  after  we  pulled  into  this 
station  a  lone  figure  was  seen  com- 
ing tearing  up  the  road  with  no  one 
visible  in  pursuit.  As  he  passed  the 
train  everyone  gasped,  as  he  was 
riding  a  heavy  road  wheel  with 
raised  handle  bars,  and  wore  a 
racing  suit  bearing  all  evidences  of 
home  construction.  Could  he  possi- 
bly be  in  the  race  ?  Yes,  for  there 
on  his  back  was  his  number,  and  the 


one  usually  credited  to  the  god- 
dess of  Alisfortune — 13. 

"There  was  a  hasty  scanning  of 
entr}-  lists;  number  13  was  an  un- 
known, yet  here  he  was,  wuth  a 
heavy  road  wheel,  miles  and  min- 
utes ahead  of  the  next  man. 

"This  unknown  won  both  the  first 
place  and  the  first  time  prize,  and 
was  deluged  with  ofifers  of  jobs 
with  bicycle  dealers,  and  ofifers  of 
free  wheels  to  ride. 

"The  day  before  the  race  he  was 
an  exceedingly  poor,  uneducated 
farm  boy  who  had  to  get  up  at  2 
a.m.  and  peddle  milk;  after  the 
race  he  was  locally  famous,  and 
later  he  achieved  national  fame  as  a 
rider. 

"Fads  in  this  land  come  and  go; 
champions  rise  and  fall,  and  are 
forgotten. 

"Years  afterward  I  was  seated  in 
my  ofifice  when  the  boy  brought  in 
a  card  with  a  name  that  sounded 
familiar.  The  owner  of  the  card 
followed,  —  tall,  dignified,  well 
groomed  and  polished  in  manner ; 
he  was  a  far  cry  from  the  ignorant 
farmer  boy  who  won  the  big  race 
so  many  years  before, — yet  it  was 
the  same  man. 

"Neither  his  first  nor  his  later 
successes  had  turned  his  head;  he 
saw  his  opportunity  and  he  made 
the  most  of  it.  Never  before  the 
day  of  that  first  race  had  he  ever 
had  ten  dollars  that  he  could  call  his 
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own.  He  was  ignorant  and  un- 
couth and  he  knew  it.  so  he  kept 
himself  in  shape  to  win  races  just 
as  long  as  he  could  so  as  to  provide 
the  means  for  education  and  ad- 
vancement. 

"To-day  he  is  a  successful  busi- 
ness man.  moving  in  good  social 
circles,  and  recognized  as  a  power  in 
his  particular  business  field. 

"Xow  this  is  not  fiction,  but  act- 
ual facts,  and  every  old  time  'L.  A. 
\\'.'  member  would  remember  his 
name  and  achievements  on  road  and 
track. 

"The  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this :  he  had  sense  enough  not  to  be 
spoiled  by  the  first  popular  adula- 
tion ;  he  had  sense  enough  to  know 
that  here  was  his  opportunity  to 
provide  himself  with  the  things  he 
lacked,  and  finally  he  had  sufficient 
foresight  to  realize  that  racing  ca- 
reers are  brief  at  best,  and  so  he 
prepared  himself  to  do  other  things 
worth  while  after  his  racing  days 
were  over. 

"T  can  look  back  and  see  where, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  I 
failed  to  recognize  the  knock  of 
opportunity,  and  likewise  once  or 
twice  when  I  did  heed  her  call  that 
I  did  not  take  full  advantage  of  her 
offers. 

"It  is  an  unfortunate  'quirk'  in 
human  nature  that  we  seldom  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others.  \\'hen 
I  used  to  go  to  my  Dad  for  advice 
he  would  give  it  and  then  grin  and 
say:  'Xow  you  know  what  I  think 
about  it  but  it  won't  do  you  much 
good,  for  the  snake  will  have  to  bite 
you.' 

"Few  of  us  like  sermons.  I  don't 
myself,  but  sometimes  the  actual 
experience  of  someone  else,  if  we 
happen  upon  it  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, will  save  us  from  a  mistake. 

"Don't   look   back — look   ahead." 


"Kodakery"   for  October 

The  war  pictures  in  the  October 
Kodakcry  are  not  only  very  inter- 
esting but  are  really  remarkable  for 
their  artistic  excellence. 

How  to  obtain  clouds  and  land- 
scape with  a  snapshot  exposure 
the  amateur  is  continually  asking  to 
be  shown — he  will  find  the  answer 
in  this  issue.  Be  sure  and  read  Dr. 
^lees,  on  The  Photographic  Emul- 
sion, as  it  affords  you  just  the  in- 
formation you  need. 

li  you  have  ever  wondered  why 
Kodakcry  holds  its  readers  so  close- 
ly, just  glance  over  the  index  to 
volume  five,  and  note  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  instructive 
articles. 


■^ 


The  Price  of  Experience 

You  have  to  pay  for  experience. 

Some  men  buy  it  with  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  and  do  not  even 
have  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
leaving  it  to  their  heirs  along  with 
their  wealth. 

Other  men,  gifted  with  the  power 
of  observation  and  trained  in  meth- 
ods of  application,  buy  experience 
by  spending  their  years  studying 
what  the  first  class  of  men  have 
done,  wherein  they  have  failed  and 
succeeded — and  why. 

Still  other  men,  busy  with  their 
own  affairs,  buy  the  hard-earned 
experience  of  the  first  class  by 
bringing  to  bear  upon  their  needs 
the  systematized  knowledge  of  the 
second. 

Which  is  the  best  wav  for  you? 
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Talk  Enlargements 

You  would  be  mightily  surprised 
if  you  knew  the  number  of  amateur 
photographers  who  have  never  real- 
ized that  enlargements  could  be 
made  from  their  small  negatives. 

Of  course  they  see  enlargements 
in  your  store — but  they  don't  know 
that  they  are  enlargements ;  they 
imagine  that  big  pictures  must  per- 
force be  made  with  a  big  camera, 
and  while  they  may  admire  them 
vastly  they  give  them  no  further 
thought  because  they  believe  such 
pictures  are  beyond  the  possibilities 
of  their  instrument. 

If  you  don't  believe  this  is  so 
just  try  this  out  on  the  next  custo- 
mer who  comes  in  for  a  developing 
and  printing  order. 

Go  through  the  negatives  and 
select  one  or  two  of  good  quality 
and  of  attractive  subjects,  and  sug- 
gest that  excellent  enlargements 
could  be  made  from  them. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  en- 
largements ?"  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  often  you  will  get  this 
come  back,  and  in  ninety  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  you  will  find  you  have 
aroused  real  interest. 

Show  the  customer  some  of  your 
sample  enlargements,  and  explain 
how  the  big  picture  can  be  made 
from  the  small  negative  in  the  en- 
larging camera.  Explain  how  the 
negative  is  placed  in  the  camera 
with  a  light  behind  it  and  how  the 
image  is  projected  through  the  lens 
on  to  a  sheet  of  bromide  paper,  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  the  big 
images  on  the  screen  at  a  motion 
picture  theatre. 

Once  you  have  delivered  one  or 
two  satisfactory  enlargements  to  an 
amateur  customer  you  have  magni- 
fied his  interest  in  picture  making 
many  times,  and  you  will  find  him 
going  through  his  old  negatives 
looking  for  other  subjects  suitable 


for  the  purpose,  and  working  his 
Kodak  overtime  for  new  negatives. 

Further  than  that  he  will  show 
his  enlargements  to  his  friends  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride,  and  very  often 
will  be  able  to  make  new  converts 
to  the  art  of  '"Kodakery." 

Talk  enlargements  to  your  custo- 
mers— it  will  pay  big  dividends  on 
the  time  you  spend. 


If  He  Can,  You  Can 

In  the  August  issue  we  told  the 
story  of  how  a  motorcycle  distribu- 
tor employed  the  camera  as  a  means 
for  producing  sales. 

How  he  made  trips  through  all 
the  surrounding  country,  and  thus 
could  show  pictures  appealing  to  the 
prospective  motorc3'clist  from  every 
standpoint. 

Without  question  a  good  many  of 
you  were  quick  to  see  how  this  same 
plan  would  apply  to  all  automobile 
and  bicycle  dealers  and  have  gone 
after  this  business. 

If  for  any  reason  this  additional 
field  had  not  occurred  to  you  it  is 
by  no  means  too  late  to  go  after  it 
now. 

In  cultivating  this  field  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  quote  the  success  of  the 
plan  followed  by  the  motorcycle 
man ;  take  an  Autographic  Kodak 
with  you,  and  visit  these  dealers ; 
explain  the  advantages  of  the 
Kodak  as  a  sales  inducer,  and  also 
how  the  Autographic  Feature  will 
do  much  to  enhance  the  value  of 
every  negative. 

Take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the 
specialty  salesman ;  he  doesn't  just 
sit  in  his  store  and  wait  for  business 
to  come  to  him.  He  gets  out  and 
goes  after  new  business,  and  is  con- 
stantly developing  new  fields  and 
new   profits. 

If  he  can,  you  can. 
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A  Great  Help 

Xo  greater  evidence  that  the  dis- 
play window  can  be  made  a  highly 
effective  selling  force  can  be  liad 
than  the  comment  of  Jesse  H.  Neal. 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Adver- 
tising of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Information.  He  told  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Display  Men, 
held  in  the  Waldorf,  that  one  of  the 
most  powerful  aids  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  recruiting,  Liberty  Loan 
and  Thrift  Stamp  campaigns  had 
been  the  show  windows  in  depart- 
ment stores  throughout  the  country. 

"It  was  shown  in  the  last  Liberty 
Loan  campaign  as  well  as  in  the 
Red  Cross  drive  that  the  show  win- 
dows of  the  country  were  one  of 
the  most  helpful  agencies  in  war 
propaganda  and  in  reminding  citi- 
zens of  their  public  duties,"  said 
Mr.  Neal.  "The  display  men  of 
this  organization  put  their  best  art 
and  spirit  into  those  drives  and 
were  successful  in  stimulating  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  war. 
We  want  you  to  continue  this  good 
work  and  to  expand  it." 

Horace  A.  Saks,  of  Saks  &  Com- 
pany, said  that  when  the  store  filled 
its  windows  with  Thrift  Stamp  dis- 
plays for  a  week  the  clerks  in  the 
store  sold  ten  times  more  stamps 
than  before,  because  of  the  appeal 
of  the  displays. 

Major  Lewis  T.  Grant  of  the 
Engineer  Corps  said  that  recruiting 
officers  in  his  branch  believed  that 
the  power  of  the  window  displays 
was  so  great  that  they  were  going  to 
ask  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
to  use  part  of  their  space  to  aid  mi 
recruiting  the  engineer  regiments  to 
full  strength. 

Care  and  thought  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  preparation  of  displays 
for  patriotic  purposes. 


Such  displays  should  be  entirely 
disassociated  from  the  merchandise 
carried  by  the  store,  unless  the  mer- 
chandise is  of  such  nature  as  to  be 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  idea 
beh'.nd  the  display. 

If  it  so  happens  that  you  have 
charge  of  the  window  displays  in 
your  store  you  will  find  numberless 
opportunities  to  aid  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  patriotic  campaigns  from 
time  to  time,  and  we  hope  you  will 
make  the  most  of  them. — Exchange. 


Move  the  Slow  Ones 

Below  is  reprinted  an  article  from 
the  Kodak  Trade  Circular  which 
deals  with  a  matter  in  which  you 
can  work  to  the  decided  advantage 
of  the  store.  Ask  the  Boss  what  he 
wants  you  to  do. 

"Now  is  a  good  time  to  look  over 
}our  stock  of  cameras  and  Kodak 
supplies  and  see  what  you  have 
ithat  should  be  disposed  of  first. 
This  is  the  time  when  Kodaks  are 
most  in  demand  and  if  you  have, 
among  your  stock,  some  old  cam- 
eras, or  old  supplies,  tell  your 
clerks  to  make  a  special  eitort  to 
dispose  of  such  goods.  There's 
no  denying  the  fact  that  scarcity 
of  raw  materials  has  caused  a 
scarcity  of  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  this  should  stimulate  your 
customers'  buying  anxiety.  In- 
stead of  demanding  a  certain 
model,  he  will  welcome  your  sug- 
gestions. This  gives  you  the 
opportunity  to  do  some  house- 
cleaning  before  the  close  of  the 
busiest  months  leaves  you  with  a 
stock  which  will  be  a  year  older, 
next  year. 

"Don't  interpret  an  insistent  de- 
mand as  indicating  that  you  must 
over-order  on  new  goods,  while 
your  shelves  contain  salable  goods 
which  are  gettuig  more  out-of-date." 
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The  Small  Display  Window 

A  dealer  remarked,  "^ly  show 
windows  are  too  small  to  make 
much  of  a  display." 

\\'ell.  Xapoleon  was  a  small  man, 
yet  he  managed  to  do  fairly  well  in 
the   display  line. 

As  long  as  storekeepers  adhere  to 
the  antediluvian  idea  that  a  window 
display  must  include  a  sample  of 
everything  in  stock,  including  the 
store  cat,  the  small  window  will 
continue  to  baffle  them. 

The  small  display  window  pos- 
sesses one  strong  advantage  in  that 
it  enables  its  user  to  concentrate  the 
attention  of  the  passerby  on  its 
contents. 

It  would  pay  any  storekeeper  to 
visit  Xew  York,  and  stroll  along 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  some  of  its  ad- 
jacent side  streets  where  the  rents 
are  more  than  sky  high  and  where 
space  is  at  a  premium. 

Here  you  will  find  all  sorts  of 
small  specialty  shops  with  decidedly 
diminutive  windows,  but  these  win- 
dows never  lack  spectators. 

In  many  instances  there  will  be 
but  one  object  on  display,  perhaps 
a  pattern  hat.  or  a  set  of  costly  furs, 
or  a  tray  of  unusual  rings,  but  in 
every  instance  the  background  will 
be  in  utmost  harmony  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  show  to  fullest  advant- 
age the  article  or  articles  on  display. 

Most  of  the  window  display  sug- 
gestions we  have  offered  you  have 
been  planned  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  dealer  with  limited  dis- 
play space,  and  to  enable  him  to  put 
over  one  good  strong  selling  sug- 
gestion. 

We  have  also  occasionally  shown 
a  display  to  carry  out  some  other 
selling  idea,  for  instance,  last  month 
a  display  by  the  John  Haworth 
Company,  of  Ph'ladelphia,  showing 
a  large  number  of  Brownie  cameras 
of  one  model,  the  idea  here  being 


to  convey  the  impression  of  a  large 
stock  of  goods. 

The  small  window  presents  its 
problems  to  be  sure,  but  in  our  hum- 
ble opinion  they  are  easier  to  dress 
than  the  large  ones,  and  can  be 
made  one  hundred  per  cent,  effec- 
tive from  the  selling  point. 


Give  a  Reason 

They  tell  of  an  eminent  divine 
who  complained  that  he  never  could 
find  time  to  write  a  short  sermon. 

It  is  a  good  deal  the  same  way  in 
writing  an  advertisement.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  write  a  long 
one,  but  boiling  it  down  to  tell  just 
the  story  you  want  to  tell  is  quite 
another  matter. 

So  many  writers  of  advertise- 
ments, particularly  those  who  do 
not  make  a  specialty  of  such  work, 
fail  to  consider  the  viewpoint  of  the 
public  they  desire  to  reach. 

\Mien  you  come  right  down  to  it. 
the  dear  public  isn't  a  bit  interested 
in  your  store  or  its  personnel,  any 
further  than  what  you  and  your 
store  can  do  for  them. 

So  if  you  wish  to  get  them  into 
your  store  you  must  set  before  them 
some  fact  or  facts  that  will  appeal 
to  them  from  their  viewpoint. 

The  earlier  forms  of  newspaper 
advertising  were  what  might  be 
called  the  "city  directory"  type  — 
"John  Siiiith,  Dealer  in  Dry  Goods. 
Notions  and  Hardware.  Main 
Street." 

There  was  no  attempt  at  any  sell- 
ing appeal,  the  simple  announce- 
ment that  "So-and-So"  was  in  busi- 
ness being  deemed  sufficient,  and 
even  to-day  that  is  about  as  far  as 
some   advertisers   go. 

It  is  to  be  confessed  that  even 
this  sort  of  advertising  is  better 
than  none  at  all,  but  so  long  as  you 
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have  to  pay  good  money  for  the 
space,  why  not  make  it  cash  in  to 
the  highest  possible  per  cent. 

The  space  usually  employed  by 
photographic  supply  houses  is  much 
smaller  than  that  used  by  the  huge 
department  stores,  and  so  for  that 
reason  much  care  and  thought  must 
be  given  to  what  is  said  in  the  small 
space  to  make  it  stand  out.  be  read, 
and  impress  the  reader. 

If  the  reader  of  your  advertise- 
ment already  has  a  Kodak  in  mind 
a  ''bu=;'ness  card"  advertisement 
mav  bring  him  into  your  store,  and 
likewise  if  he  is  already  a  Kodaker. 
the  announcement  that  you  do  ama- 
teur finishing  may  bring  him  in, 
particularly  if  none  of  your  com- 
petitors are  advertising. 

Here  is  the  point  so  often  over- 
looked— the  new  customers — those 
who  have  never  used  your  line  of 
goods  before. 

It  is  the  new  blood  that  maintains 
and  builds  up  a  business.  Your  old 
customers  die.  move  away,  and  your 
competitors  get  some  of  them,  so  to 
make  up  for  this  shrinkage  and  to 
increase  your  business  you  must 
more  than  make  up  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  these  causes. 

Just  at  this  time  vacation  thoughts 
are  uppermost,  so  why  not  make 
your  appeal  to  the  vacationist.  In- 
tersperse this  with  a  thought  for 
those  who  have  a  boy  in  training 
camp,  or  on  the  other  side.  Give  a 
real  reason  for  using  your  goods ; 
if  you  have  a  finishing  department, 
mention  it,  as  this  will  harmonize 
with  the  rest  of  your  advertisement 
and  attract  the  attention  of  those 
already  interested. 

Give  a  reason. 


Melt  'Em 

\\'hen  a  store  loses  a  customer 
through  a  real  or  fancied  grievance 
it  is  a  serious  loss  not  only  to  the 
store  but  to  every  employe  of  that 
store  as  well. 

The  satisfied  customer  continues 
to  trade,  and  possibly  brings  in  a 
new  customer  occasionally. 

But  just  because  he  has  received 
the  attention  that  was  his  due  he 
does  not  mount  to  the  house  tops 
and  loudly  chant  the  praises  of  that 
store. 

(3n  the  other  hand,  the  dissatis- 
fied customer  feels  an  ever  growing 
desire  to  get  even  ;  he  not  only 
ceases  to  trade  with  that  store  but 
he  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  re- 
cite his  grievance,  and  to  induce  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  trade 
elsewhere. 

It  is  the  popular  store  that  is 
prosperous,  it  is  the  prosperous 
store  that  has  the  good,  steady  posi- 
tions to  ofifer,  and  the  atmosphere 
in  which  it  is  pleasant  to  dwell. 

The  salesperson,  or  any  other 
store  employe  who  does  not  feel 
that  a  lost  customer  should  concern 
him.  is  making  the  big  mistake. 

You  can  not  please  everybody. 
You  will  more  or  less  frequently 
encounter  the  unreasonable  custo- 
mer, or  the  customer  with  a  con- 
genital grouch,  but  if  you  will  but 
bear  in  mind  just  how  serious  is  the 
loss  of  a  single  customer,  and  put 
forth  a  bit  of  extra  eti'ort  in  diplo- 
macy, you  will,  many  times,  suc- 
ceed in  making  a  firm  friend  for  the 
store  out  of  the  customer  who  at 
the  start  promised  to  be  trouble- 
some. 

You  will  find  it  a  great  help  when 
you  discover  you  have  a  cantanker- 
ous customer  on  your  hands,  to  con- 
sider him  or  her  your  opponent  in  a 
game  of  skill,  where,  in  order  to  win 
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you  must  bring  a  satisfied  smile  to 
his  face. 

You  have  all  the  advantage  in 
this  game,  because  knowing  the 
rules  of  the  game  you  can  just  defy 
him  to  make  you  lose  your  temper, 
and  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel. 

When  he  discovers  that  your 
good  nature  is  unassailable,  and 
that  your  desire  to  win  him  over  is 
genuine,  his  ill  nature  or  unreason- 
ableness will  usually  vanish. 

Sunshine  will  melt  ice. 


When  the  Salesman's 
Efficiency  is  Ended 

The  following,  taken  from  71ic 
Wholesale  Grocer,  is  directly  to  the 
point: 

"The  moment  a  customer  thinks 
he  knows  more  about  goods  than 
the  salesman  the  latter's  efficiency 
ends. 

"It's  human  nature  to  be  guided 
by  those  whom  we  think  know  more 
than  we  do — or  to  state  the  proposi- 
tion conversely,  it's  human  nature 
to  pay  no  attention  to  those  whom 
we  thing  know  less  than  we  do. 

"Above  all  things  the  salesman 
must  be  the  guide,  the  mentor,  the 
friend  of  his  customer. 

"This  he  can  be  only  one  hundred 
per  cent,  if  the  customer  looks  up  to 
the  salesman  as  possessing  superior 
knowledge  to  himself. 

"As  many  goods  are  sold  to-day 
upon  the  representation  of  the 
salesman  as  they  are  upon  their  own 
intrinsic  merits. 

"In  order  that  these  representa- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  salesman  be 
worth  anything,  in  order  that  they 
be  believed,  the  customer  must  feel 
that  the  salesman  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

"Nine  times  out  of  ten  a  custo- 
mer does  not  know  whether   what 


the   salesman   says   is   true   or   not. 
But  in  his  lack  of  knowledge  about 
the  specific  things  he  is  willing  to 
believe  they  are  true. 

"This  state  of  mind,  however,  re- 
mains intact  only  as  long  as  the 
salesman  continues  to  prove  by  the 
satisfactory  answering  of  all  ques- 
tions that  he  really '  does  possess 
more  knowledge  than  the  customer. 
Let  him  once  encounter  a  reason- 
able question  on  the  part  of  the 
customer  which  he  cannot  answer, 
and  his  value  as  an  adviser  at  once 
begins  to  lessen. 

"From  the  moment  his  value  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  custo- 
mer decreases  from  that  moment 
also  does  his  value  as  a  salesman 
decrease.  It  is  a  psychological  fact 
which  there  can  be  no  denying. 

"It  is  a  generally  admitted  fact 
that  to-day  an  efficient  salesman  is 
more  than  a  mere  selling  machine. 
He  must  be  in  order  to  keep  in  the 
front  of  his  calling. 

"The  salesman  who  sees  in  his 
duties  no  more  than  the  selling  of  a 
commodity  to  a  customer  never 
really  becomes  one  of  the  valuable 
salesmen  to  his  house. 

"With,  therefore,  a  salesman's 
duties  to  perform  and  the  added  re- 
sponsibility of  being  a  reputation 
maker  or  destroyer  of  his  firm's 
standing  with  all  whom  he  comes  in 
contact  does  it  not  devolve  upon  the 
salesman,  aside  from  the  de- 
mands of  morality,  to  take  advant- 
age of  everything  which  will  add  to 
his  knowledge  and  fit  himself  better 
for  the  part  he  is  to  perform  in  the 
business  of  life? 

"The  salesman  who  assimilates 
all  possible  knowledge  bearing  upon 
the  things  he  has  for  sale  will  never 
be  placed  in  the  position  where  his 
customer  will  know  more  than  he 
does." 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


*^ZOU  know,  Sam,  I  liave  always 
\  been  a  stickler  for  quality ;  true 
enough  we  have  to  carry  in  stock 
goods  for  similar  uses  at  different 
prices,  but  the  difference  in  quality 
or  usefulness  can  easily  be  made 
apparent  to  the  customer. 

"When  I  came  in  after  lunch  to- 
day, Billy  told  me  that  there  had 
been  a  man  in  to  see  me  who  could 
sell  me  a  line  of  chemical  prepara- 
tions at  a  whopping  big  discount, 
and  he  seemed  c[uite  astonished 
when  I  failed  to  evince  even  a  mild 
interest 

"Now,  Sammy,  I  am  just  as  keen 
after  bargains  as  the  next  one,  but 
when  I  am  buying  I  am  from  that 
well  known  State  that  includes  Jop- 
lin  within  its  confines. 

"You  can  show  a  customer  the 
diff'erence  in  value  between  a  box 
Brownie  and  a  Kodak,  as  it  is  ap- 
parent, and  so  on  with  most  me- 
chanical devices,  but  when  it  comes 
to  chemicals  or  chemical  prepara- 
tions, the  manufacturers'  represent- 
ative can  not  show  me,  nor  can  I 
show  the  customer  any  difference 
between  the  higher  and  lower 
grades. 

"Now  under  such  conditions, 
Sam,  I  would  be  the  whole  fifty- 
seven  varieties  of  an  idiot  if  I  didn't 
give  a  lot  of  thought  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  chemicals  we  sell  to  our 
customers ;  I  have  just  got  to  know 
that  they  are  right  for  the  purpose. 

"Where  would  we  profit.  Sam,  if 
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we  sold  a  customer  the  finest  outfit 
to  be  had ;  furnished  him  with  film, 
plates,  or  paper  of  the  highest  cjual- 
it\',  and  then  sold  him  chemicals  of 
low  grade,  and  so  debarred  him 
from  obtaining  first  quality  results  ? 

"X^ow  I  am  not  a  chemist ;  neither 
can  we  afford  to  equip  and  main- 
tain the  necessary  scientific  organ- 
ization for  the  proper  testing  of  our 
chemical  purchases. 

"So  you  see,  Sam,  that  I  have  got 
to  go  about  it  the  other  way  around, 
and  it  isn't  a  difficult  proposition 
either  when  you  give  it  a  little 
thought. 

"Equally  with  us,  and  our  custo- 
mers, who  will  be  vitally  interested 
in  first  class  results  ?  No  one,  Sam, 
but  the  manufacturer  of  the  sensi- 
tized products  who  must  have  the 
chemicals  just  right;  with  this  for  a 
starting  point  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
make  our  position  still  more  secure. 

"The  largest  manufacturer  of 
sensitized  products  will  naturally 
have  the  greatest  interest,  and  by 
the  same  token  will  be  in  position  to 
maintain  the  proper  facilities  for 
adequate  manufacture  and  scientific 
testing. 

"With  tremendous  buying  power, 
and  up-to-the-minute  manufactur- 
ing facilities,  the  large  manufac- 
turer is  in  a  position,  not  only  to  see 
that  his  chemicals  are  right,  but  to 
market  them  at  the  right  price  so 
that  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that 
the  chemicals  I  know  are  ris^ht  cost 
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more  than  those  of  unknown  qual- 
ity. 

"And  when  there  is  a  slight  in- 
crease over  the  ordinary  grade  I 
know  it  is  justified  because  competi- 
tion will  always  keep  the  price 
where  it  belongs. 

"Aside  from  that,  it  does  not  re- 
quire clairvoyant  vision  to  see  that 
it  is  decidedly  to  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturer  of  sensitized  goods, 
to  keep  his  chemical  prices  as  low- 
as  is  consistent  with  quality  to  in- 
sure their  widest  use. 

"Xo,  Sam,  it  would  be  mighty 
poor  economy  for  me  to  make  per- 
haps an  extra  ten  per  cent,  on  a 
chemical  purchase,  and  lose  five 
times  that  on  my  film,  plate  and 
paper  sales. 

"You  see,  Sam,  to  most  folks, 
chemicals  are  just  chemicals,  and 
they  fail  to  realize  that  there  are 
dififerent  grades  just  the  same  as 
there  are  in  most  other  products. 

"So  when  they  fail  to  achieve 
good  results  because  they  have  used 
impure  chemicals  they  blame  it  upon 
the  sensitized  goods  rather  than 
where  the  blame  belongs. 

"No,  Sammy,  I  might  go  out  to 
the  County  Fair,  and  take  a  chance 
on  the  result  of  a  trotting  match 
just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  but 
taking  a  chance  with  my  customers' 
good  will  is  altogether  another  mat- 
ter." # 

Dissatisfaction 

Dealing  with  the  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomer is  a  mighty  important  prob- 
lem that  Marshall  Field  solved  by 
granting  that  "the  customer  is 
always  right." 

We  went  into  a  member's  store 
the  other  day,  and  while  waiting,  a 
woman  came  in  and  insisted  that 
she  had  been  cheated  because  a 
bottle  of  Citrate  of  Magnesia  she 
had  purchased,  was  filled  only  up 
to  the  neck.     Although  this  was  all 


she  was  entitled  to,  the  druggist 
gave  her  another  bottle  filled  to  the 
cork,  but  she  insisted  that  she 
would  go  "somewhere  else"  the 
next  time. 

When  she  had  gone  out  the  drug- 
gist laughed  and  said  "I  know  her 
already.  She  always  does  that." 
Then  he  went  inside  and  brought 
out  a  clipping  and  said.  "Here,  read 
this." 

It's  an  essay  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin called  "Dissatisfaction"  —  and 
worth  reading. 

"All  human  situations  have  their 
inconvenience,"  it  read.  "Hence 
we  make  frequent  and  troublesome 
changes — and  often  for  the  worse. 
In  my  youth  I  was  a  passenger  in  a 
little  sloop  descending  the  Dela- 
ware. There  being  no  wind,  we 
were  obliged  when  the  ebb  was 
spent  to  cast  anchor  and  wait  for 
the  next.  The  heat  of  the  sun  on 
the  vessel  was  excessive.  Near  the 
riverside  I  saw  what  I  took  to  be  a 
pleasant  green  meadow,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  large,  shady 
tree,  where,  it  struck  my  fancy.  I 
could  sit  and  read  (having  a  book 
in  my  pocket),  and  pass  the  time 
agreeably  till  the  tide  returned.  I 
therefore  prevailed  with  the  captain 
to  put  me  ashore.  Being  landed,  I 
found  the  greatest  part  of  my 
meadow  was  really  a  marsh,  in 
crossing  which  to  come  to  my  tree 
I  was  up  to  my  knees  in  mire ;  and 
I  hadn't  placed  myself  under  its 
shade  five  minutes  before  the  mos- 
quitos,  in  sw-arms  found  me  out. 
attacked  my  legs,  hands  and  face, 
and  made  my  reading  and  my  rest 
impossible,  so  that  I  returned  to  the 
beach  and  called  for  the  boat  to 
come  and  take  me  on  board  again, 
where  I  was  obliged  to  bear  the 
heat  I  strove  to  quit,  and  also  the 
laugh    of    the    company."  —  .V.    D. 
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The  Answer 

Here  is  a  question  that  has  come 
up  before  but  now  that  it  has  come 
up  again  it  may  pay  us  all  to  discuss 
it  once  more : 

Supposing  a  well  dressed  woman, 
accompanied  by  a  lad  of  twelve  or 
fourteen,  enters  your  store.  She  is 
cjuite  evidently  of  the  adoring 
mother  type,  and  she  informs  you 
that  she  wishes  to  purchase  just  the 
best  camera  money  can  buy  for  her 
boy. 

Xow  what  type  of  camera  would 
you  endeavor  to  sell  her  ? 

Here  is  a  situation  wherein  lies 
temptation. 

\\'e  all  like  to  make  big  sales,  and 
here  is  a  chance  to  make  one. 

In  all  probability  neither  the  boy 
nor  his  mother  have  any  knowledge 
of  picture-making,  so  they  must  ac- 
cept your  word  as  to  what  is  best 
for  the  boy  and  be  governed  largely 
by  price  as  to  what  constitutes 
quality. 

Apparently  money  is  no  object, 
so  you  can  show  and  endeavor  to 
sell  a  3A  Special  or  even  a  Graflex 
with  its  various  accessories,  which 
run  to  a  goodl}-  sum. 

Let  us  suppose  that  when  you 
were  a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
you  were  a  good  specimen  of  the 
average  boy,  and  no  more,  and 
without  any  of  the  earmarks  of  the 
juvenile  prodigy.  Xow  would  you 
have  been  able  to  understand  and 
successfully  operate  a  Special  or  a 
Graflex  at  that  age? 

Well,  what  difference  does  that 
make, — here  is  a  woman  with  a  lot 
of  money  to  spend,  and  whv 
shouldn't  I  get  it? 

Such  reasoning  is  short  sighted : 
the  real  salesman  endeavors  to  sell 
more  than  merchandise, — he  sells 
satisfaction  as  well. 
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Here  is  a  possible  loophole — sup- 
pose we  question  the  boy  a  bit :  We 
find  perhaps  that  he  knows  quite  a 
bit  about  amateur  photography,  and 
can  intelligently  follow  your  ex- 
planations as  to  the  uses  and  possi- 
iDilities  of  the  Special  or  the  Graflex. 

H  such  is  the  case  you  can  go 
ahead  and  sell  him  to  the  limit. 

But  such  a  youngster  will  be  in- 
deed a  rare  specimen  and  you  will 
usually  find  that  if  he  knows  any- 
thing at  all  regarding  picture-mak- 
ing it  will  be  from  what  he  has  seen 
of  the  work  of  his  boy  companions, 
who.  ten  to  one,  are  equipped  with 
apparatus  of  the  simplest  type. 

\Mien  you  stop  to  look  ahead  you 
will  see,  that  more  than  anything 
else,  you  want  to  have  the  boy  use 
something  that  he  can  successfully 
handle — the  camera  with  which  he 
can  produce  results,  and  use  with 
ever  growing  interest  and  profi- 
ciency. 

It  will  be  most  excellent  business 
to  explain  to  the  mother  that  you 
can  sell  her  instruments  costing  a 
good  many  dollars,  and  that  you 
can  provide  her  with  just  the  very 
best  the  market  aft'ords,  but  that 
you  believe  her  son  will  be  much 
better  satisfied  with  one  of  the 
simpler  and  consequently  less  ex- 
pensive types.  The  very  fact  of 
your  doing  this  will  inspire  her  with 
confidence  and  go  a  very  great  ways 
towards  making  her  a  permanent 
customer. 

Supposing  that  you  have,  early  in 
the  process  of  the  sale,  found  out 
that  she  is  a  non-resident,  and  that 
in  all  probability  you  will  never  see 
the  boy  again,  shouldn't  you  in  such 
case  proceed  to  sell  her  anything 
you  can  induce  her  to  purchase  re- 
gardless of  its  suitability  just  so 
long  as  you  make  a  big  sale  ? 

You  know  there  is  only  one  an- 
swer, and  that  i>  Xo! 
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The  Primary  Page 

for-flw  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


IX  the  August  issue  we  made  a 
brief  study  of  quite  a  number  of 
the  Kodak  sundries,  and  promised 
to  continue  in  this  issue,  so  let  us 
begin  with  the  Kodak  Self  Timer. 

On  every  outing  a  Kodak  or 
Brownie  plays  an  important  part, 
one  or  more  group  pictures  are 
always  a  feature.  To  obviate  the 
owner,  or  user,  of  the  camera  being 
left  out  of  the  group  is  the  mission 
of  the  Kodak  Self  Timer. 

It  may  be  used  on  any  camera 
fitted  with  a  cable  release,  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  release  the  shutter 
anywhere  from  one-half  second  to 
three  minutes  after  being  set,  thus 
affording  the  operator  ample  time 
to  get  into  the  group.  It  can  not  be 
used  with  a  bulb  or  tube,  or  finger 
release. 

Correct  temperature  plays  a  verv 
important  part  in  the  development 
of  either  film,  plates  or  paper,  and 
best  results  can  not  be  assured  with- 
out the  use  of  a  thermometer. 

The  Eastman  Thermometer  is 
made  with  a  curved  back,  and 
equipped  with  a  hook  for  suspen- 
sion, and  is  especially  designed  for 
use  with  the  Kodak  and  Premo  De- 
veloping Tanks,  though  of  course 
it  can  be  used  equally  well  for  trav 
development. 

The  Thermometer  Stirring  Rod. 
as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  combined 
stirring  rod  and  thermometer.  It  is 
made  of  tough,  strong  glass,  and  the 
flattened  end  is  to  be  used  for  pul- 


verizing chemicals  to  aid  in  speedy 
dissolving.  Each  one  has  been  care- 
fully tested  for  accuracy. 

You  will  find  four  different  styles 
of  dark  room  lamps  manufactured 
by  us,  and  may  perhaps  be  at  a  loss 
just  which  one  to  recommend. 

The  Kodak  Candle  Lamp  is  inex- 
pensive, and  is  used  with  a  special 
candle  only. 

A\'e  would  suggest  one  of  the 
higher  priced  lamps  for  general  use, 
but  for  vacation  or  touring  pur- 
poses, where  space  and  weight  count 
for  a  lot.  this  little  lamp  will  serve 
admirably,  as  it  is  collapsible  and 
folds  into  a  very  small  space.  It 
affords  a  strong,  safe  light. 

Where  electricity  is  not  obtain- 
able the  Kodak  Dark  Room  Lamp 
is  the  standard  for  use.  It  uses 
kerosene  and  is  scientifically  con- 
structed to  burn  with  a  soft,  even 
light  and  is  fitted  with  both  orange 
and  ruby  glass.  The  wick  is  regu- 
lated from  outside  the  lamp. 

For  use  with  electric  light  two 
most  eff'icient  lamps  are  available. 
The  Brownie  Safelight  Lamp  is  not 
very  much  larger  than  the  electric 
bulb  it  is  designed  to  hold,  yet  it  is 
in  every  way  efficient  and  will  ad- 
mirably serve  for  use  with  all  the 
amateur  sizes  of  film  and  paper. 

It  is  equipped  with  the  Xo.  1 
Safelight,  for  use  with  films  or 
plates  not  color-sensitive.  These 
safelights    are   removable    and   any 
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of  the  other  of  the  safeHghts  sup- 
pHed  by  us  may  be  used. 

The  best  all-around  amateur  lamp 
(in  fact  it  is  used  by  many  profes- 
sionals) is  the  Kodak  Safelight 
Lamp.  It  has  a  five  by  seven  inch 
light  opening,  and  equipped  with 
the  Series  one  Safelight.  This  Safe- 
light  can  be  removed  and  any  of 
the  other  Series  substituted. 

You  will  note  its  peculiar  con- 
struction. The  bulb  is  placed  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  lamp,  and  the 
illumination  is  reflected  downward 
by  means  of  a  curved  reflector  onto 
the  surface  of  the  safehght. 

The  reason?  To  afiford  a  soft, 
full  and  even  illumination,  and  to 
avoid  the  outline  of  the  filament  in 
the  lamp,  which  might  confuse  the 
operator  in  judging  density. 

Now  just  a  few  words  about 
SafeHghts:  all  plates,  films  and  sen- 
sitized papers  are  affected  by  the 
action  of  white  light,  otherwise  they 
would  be  useless  for  producing  a 
photographic  image. 

Some  films  and  plates  are  affect- 
ed by  any  colored  light,  and  must, 
until  after  development,  be  handled 
in  complete  darkness. 

Other  films  and  plates  are  less 
sensitive,  and  developing-out  papers 
will  stand  still  strooger  lights. 

The  various  safeHghts  in  the 
Kodak  Series  are  scientifically  pre- 
pared and  selected  for  specific  pur- 
poses as  follows : 

Series  00,  affording  a  compara- 
tively strong,  yellow  light,  for  use 
with  gas  light  papers  such  as  Velox 
and  Azo,  not  Bromide  papers. 

Series  0,  bright  orange  light,  for 
use  with  Bromide  papers  and  lan- 
tern slide  plates. 

Series  1,  orange  safelight,  for  use 
with  N.  C.  Films  or  plate  not  spe- 
cially color-sensitive. 
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Series  2.  for  use  with  extra  rapid 
( )rthochromatic  plates  sensitive  to 
green  but  not  to  red. 

Series  3,  green  safelight.  for  use 
w  i  t  h  red  -  sensitive  Panchromatic 
])lates. 

Series  4,  bright  green  safelight, 
for  use  with  ordinary  plates,  for 
those  who  can  not  use  a  red  light. 
This  Series  is  not  safe  for  Ortho- 
chromatic  plates. 


Queries 

Can  yoK  fit  cable  release  to  shut- 
ter on  Stereo  Kodak? 

Xot  possible  owing  to  construc- 
tion of  shutter. 

Do  you  luauufacture  a  camera 
taking  5  .r  7  RoU  Film? 

Yes.  The  5  x  7  Graflex  Cameras 
may  be  equipped  with  the  Graflex 
Roll  Holder,  which  takes  the  East- 
man Graflex  Film,  six-exposure  roll. 
These  roll-holders  will  fit  Graflex 
Cameras  onlv. 
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"Kodakery"  Sells  Goods 

The  editors  of  "Kodakery"  and  its  con-  M 


^1  tributors    are    men    who    not    only    know 

S  photography,  ])ut  who  know   how   to  write 

§  about    it    u;:derstandingly.      It    is,    first    of 

y  all,    helpful    and    interesting. 

'4 

p3  But    aside    from    all    the    actual    help    it 

¥:  ■                   ... 

Si  gives  to  its  readers,  bv  war  ot  instruction, 

M  '"Kodakery"   helps   to   sell   them   the   goods 

Ws  vou  handle. 

1^  \ou   can   use   "Kodaker\"   to   advantage 

M  in  making  sales,  and  after  a  sale  is  made. 

^  "Kodakery"    keeps    r'ght    on    working    for 

^.  one  year,  creating  the  desire   for  the   ma- 

^5  terials  with  which  to  make  better  and  bet- 

y:  ter  pictures.              ,                                                        ^ 
[*'. 

^  Get  the  name  on  the  dotted  line 
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No.  3A  Autographic  Kodak  Jr. 


This  new  model  is  advertised  on  the  back  cover 
of  KoDAKERY  for  November.  It  is  available  with 
Meniscus  Achromatic  and  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lenses, 
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BETWEEN  US 


Thev  say  of  a  man.  "He  is  a  clear  thinker." 

A  clear  thinker  is  one  who  is  honest  with  himself. 

Scorning  everything  but  the  truth  he  is  able  to  arrive 
at  correct  and  definite  conclusions  because  his  mental  vision 
is  unobstructed.  He  is  able  to  accomplish  things  because  he 
thinks  in  a  straight  line. 

Most  of  us  say  certain  things  cannot  be  done  because 
the  doing  of  them  entails  some  little  sacrifice  or  hardship  on 
our  part.  We  know  in  our  hearts  that  these  things  can  be 
done,  yet  we  say  "no"  because  we  are  not  honest  with  our- 
selves— because    we    refuse    to   think   clearly. 

Xo  one  can  achieve  success  unless  he  be  a  clear  thinker  ; 
that  is  why  so  many  of  us  start  out  in  life  with  great  promise 
and  later  find  ourselves  shunted  into  the  siding  of  medi- 
ocrity, or  the  junk  yard  of  failure  because  we  have  allowed 
our  minds  to  become  encrusted  with  the  barnacles  of  laziness 
and    frivolity. 

Clear  thinking  is  hoiiest  thinking  and  onlv  by  clear  tliink- 
ing  can  we  succeed. 

Learn  to  think  clearh'. 
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Confessions 
/    Salesman 


THE  other  day,  feeling  the  need 
of  a  couple  of  new  neckties,  I 
went  into  one  of  the  larger  stores 
devoted  to  the  selling  of  men's 
wear. 

"Being  familiar  with  the  store,  I 
walked  up  to  the  proper  counter, 
and  found  a  fine  appearing  young 
fellow  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  be- 
hind it. 

"I  stated  my  desire,  and  without 
a  word  he  reached  into  the  show- 
case, pulled  out  a  box  of  ties  and 
slapped  it  down  on  top  of  the  show- 
case, not  gently  but  with  consider- 
able force,  and  he  still  remained 
silent. 

"Xot  finding  anything  to  my  lik- 
ing in  the  box,  I  asked  him  to  show 
me  some  more.  Without  a  word  he 
reached  into  the  case,  grabbed  an- 
other box  and  slammed  it  down  in 
front  of  me. 

"Rather  resenting  such  treatment, 
and  so  utter  a  lack  of  any  evidence 
of  salesmanship,  I  glanced  at  the 
young  man's  face,  and  a  more  dis- 
contented and  disgruntled  expres- 
sion I  have  yet  to  see. 

"  'Don't  you  like  to  sell  goods  ?'  I 
inquired.  'No,  I  don't !'  he  respond- 
ed. 'What's  the  difficulty  ?'  I  asked. 
'Are  you  a  son  of  — ?'  'Yes,  dog- 
gone it,  my  father  is  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  this  concern,  and  he  has 
shoved  me  in  here  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness, when  I  want  to  do  something 
else.' 


"Now  if  I  hadn't  been  more  than 
a  bit  interested  in  salesmanship  I 
never  would  have  lingered  to  ask 
the  young  man  any  questions,  but 
would  have  hied  myself  elsewhere, 
as  he  was  certainly  no  asset  to  the 
store. 

"But  I  like  to  see  the  way  the 
wheels  go  round,  and  when  someone 
drops  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
machinery  I  want  to  know  wh}-. 

"The  young  man  enjoyed  a  good 
social  position,  and  he  had  got  it 
into  his  head  that  it  was  beneath 
him  to  wait  upon  his  friends  and 
the  public  generally. 

"A[y  first  thought  had  been  that 
his  father  had  made  a  mistake  in 
putting  him  to  work  behind  a 
counter,  because  if  he  treated  all 
customers  as  he  had  me  the  store 
was  going  to  lose  quite  a  bit  of 
trade. 

"I  soon  surmised  that  father  felt 
that  son  might  be  getting  to  be  a  bit 
of  a  snob,  and  that  putting  him  to 
work  for  a  while  might  take  it  out 
of  him. 

"So  as  there  seemed  to  be  good 
material  to  work  upon  I  decided  I 
would  try  and  help  father  out  a  bit. 

"I  asked  the  young  man  if  he  had 
any  idea  as  to  why  his  father  want- 
ed him  to  work  in  the  store,  and 
then  I  didn't  wait  for  him  to  answer, 
but  continued  :  'No  matter  what  you 
may  decide  later  to  make  your  life 
work,  your  experience  here  in  the 
store  in  meeting  and  sizing  up  peo- 
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pie  will  prove  invaluable  to  you — to 
say  nothing  of  your  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  how  modern 
business  is  conducted." 

"Just  as  a  feeler  1  said,  "Suppos- 
ing you  were  to  become  a  lawyer,' 
and  then  I  knew  I  had  him  going, 
for  he  brightened  up  instantly  and 
leaned  forward.  I  continued:  'Sup- 
posing you  w^ere  arguing  a  case  be- 
fore a  jury,  wouldn't  your  knowl- 
edge of  men  acquired  by  meeting  all 
sorts  of  men  here  in  the  store  be  a 
big  help  to  you  in  convincing  them 
of  the  justness  of  your  cause, — and 
wouldn't  your  knowledge  of  how 
goods  were  bought  and  sold,  and  all 
the  other  things  incident  to  mer- 
chandizing help  you  to  more  fully 
understand  business  problems  that 
might  be  submitted  to  you  for  solu- 
tion ?'  He  had  to  allow  that  these 
llrngs  were  so. 

"The  young  retail  salesman  so 
often  gets  the  wrong  perspective ; 
he  sometimes  actually  feels  that  he 
is  doing  the  store  a  favor  by  work- 
ing in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 

"The  modern  store  is  the  finest 
business  universit}"  ui  the  world. 
On  the  average,  the  inexperienced 
clerk  is  a  loss  to  the  store  for  the 
hrst  half  year  of  his  employment, 
as  it  takes  fully  that  period  of  time 
to  break  him  into  business  ways  and 
methods,  and  make  him  into  a 
smoothly  running  part  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

"The  salesman  of  photographic 
goods  is  afforded  an  unusually  wide 
field  for  the  study  of  human  nature, 
as  he  meets  customers  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  ages,  and  he  has  man\- 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  people  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment. 

'T'  have  always  imag'ncd  that  a 
good  ball  placer  would  make  a  good 
salesman — particularly  the  sure  hit- 


ter— the  one  the  manager  sends  to 
the  plate  in  a  pinch.  His  job  is  to 
out-guess  both  the  pitcher  and  the 
catcher,  and  so  be  able  to  slam  the 
ball  w^here  it  will  do  his  side  the 
most  good. 

''And  that  is  where  the  fun  comes 
in — in  selling  goods ;  to  be  able  to 
anticipate  the  desires  and  reasons 
of  the  customer,  and  so  be  always 
just  a  bit  ahead  of  him. 

"\Mien  you  stop  to  think  of  it, 
salesmanship  enters  into  almost 
everything  we  do;  why  did  Tom 
Sawyer  stand  on  his  head  in  front 
of  Becky  Thatcher's  house  ?  He 
was  trying  to  sell  his  personality  to 
the  fair  Becky. 

'AMiy  do  you  give  a  dog  a  friend- 
ly pat  ? — mostly,  perhaps,  because 
you  like  dogs,  but  you  let  him  know 
it  by  patting  him  because  you  want 
him  to  like  you — you  are  trying  to 
sell  yourself  to  him — and  sO  it  goes. 

"So  you  see  if  you  will  but  accept 
your  position  in  the  store  as  a  stu- 
dent in  a  business  university  you 
will  not  only  find  that  everything 
you  learn  there  will  help  you  in 
everything  that  you  may  do, — and 
you  will  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it  in 
addition." 


The  heaven-kissed  genius  is  rare. 
The  average  wide  -  awake  mortal 
does  not  rely  on  intuition  or  grasp 
even  a  majority  of  his  ideas  out  of 
the  blue  sky.  He  obtauied  his  first 
learning  from  books  and  papers, 
and  reading,  plus  experience,  and 
other  men's  experience,  still  remains 
his  chief  ffuide. 
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Price  Cards 

True  art  is  the  expression  of 
thought  in  design. 

Thought,  and  careful  thought, 
too,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
creation  of  every  design  for  window 
decoration.  The  dealer  will  in  this 
work  find  ample  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  all  the  art  there  is  in 
him. 

The  original  dealer  will  have 
some  idea  of  places  in  his  window 
where  there  should  be  a  card  of 
explanation  to  the  public,  and  still 
other  places  where  the  prices  might 
well  be  given.  To  simply  write 
these  things  on  a  piece  of  cardboard 
or  to  print  them  roughly  would  be 
to  injure  the  effect  of  the  whole 
window  trim ;  but  there  are  plans 
by  which  very  attractive  cards  may 
be  made  even  by  those  who  are 
unable  to  print  well. 

However,  there  are  large  price 
marking  and  sign  making  outfits 
which  every  dealer  should  have  for 
this  purpose  and  for  the  purpose  of 
mark4ng  goods  inside  the  store. 
Those  who  desire  the  handwork 
effect  rather  than  the  stamp  will 
find  one  or  more  boys  or  girls  in 
every  locality  who  is  handy  with  the 
brush  and  will  do  the  work  at  little 
cost. 

Various  kinds  of  window  signs 
are  also  made  with  movable  letters 
and  gilt  or  silver  frames,  which  are 
very  attractive  and  are  largely  used 
by  retailers  everywhere. 

The  price  card  and  the  window 
sign,  however,  both  have  their  pur- 
pose. Price  cards  for  windows 
should  rarely  exceed  4x4  inches  in 
size,  and  they  are  most  attractive 
when  the  price  is  marked  on  from 
corner  to  corner.  A  plaui  line  bor- 
der gives  relief  to  the  effect.  On 
small  articles  there  should,  of 
course,  be  small  price  cards. 
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The  combination  advertisement 
and  price  card  may  easily  be  ar- 
ranged in  very  attractive  form  by 
clipping  pictures  and  illustrations 
from  magazines  and  catalogues  and 
pasting  on  a  white  card,  then  print- 
ing the  wording  next  to  it  on  the 
same  card,  running  a  plain  line 
around  the  whole  card.  Many 
beautiful  window  cards  may  be 
made  in  this  way. 

Another  excellent  plan  for  attrac- 
tive price  and  advertising  window 
cards  for  dealers  is  the  method  of 
selecting  sprays  of  twigs,  flowers 
and  grasses  which  will  not  fade, 
and  by  cutting  shts  in  the  card- 
board, run  the  spray  through  on  one 
end  of  the  card  and  place  the  letter- 
ing on  the  other  end. 

The  beautifully  colored  full-page 
advertisements  of  Colgate,  Eastman 
and  various  other  firms  may  be  cut 
out  and  neatly  placed  in  a  frame  for 
centerpiece  of  display  of  their 
goods,  thus  making  an  ideal  window 
card.  Any  frame  in  good  condition 
will  do  if  it  is  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive full-page  ads  of  the  Toadies' 
Home  Journal  and  journals  of  that 
size  ;  then  the  smaller  ones  may  be 
pasted  on  cardboard  to  match  the 
color  scheme  and  framed  in  the 
same  manner 

The  w^ording  on  a  window  card 
printed  by  the  dealer  or  hand- 
painted  should  never  be  lengthy. 
The  effort  should  always  be  to  say 
as  much  as  possible  in  as  few  words 
as  possible. — Advertising  JVorld. 


When  a  fellow  gets  the  idea  that 
his  boss'  ideas  are  out  of  date,  be- 
cause he  is  bald  or  gray-headed,  he 
is  likely  to  find  that  a  well-seasoned 
timber  is  usually  more  reliable  than 
a  screen   stick. 
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A  Minute  with  the  Ad  Man 

The  inexperienced  adverti>ing 
writer  quite  often  starts  off  from 
the  wrong  side  of  the  fence. 

He  is  so  interested  in  what  he 
wishes  the  advertisement  to  do  for 
the  store  that  he  entirely  overlooks 
the  prospective  customer's  side  of 
the  question. 

In  writing  an  advertisement  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  this  fact:  every- 
one wants  to  trade  with  stores  that 
treat  them  so  well  that  they  will 
want  to  come  again. 

If  you  can  in  some  manner  con- 
vey the  impression  that  your  store 
is  that  sort  of  a  store  you  will  have 
accomplished  a  lot  in  starting  the 
customer  your  way. 

A  person  reading  your  advertise- 
ment, but  who  has  never  seen  your 
store,  will  subconsciously  form  a 
mental  image  of  your  store  from  the 
appearance  of  your  advertisement, 
so  you  see  you  must  watch  your 
printer  carefully,  as  he  can  do  much 
to  either  make  or  mar  your  efforts. 
A  neat,  well  arranged  advertise- 
ment conveys  the  impression  of  a 
neat  and  orderly  establishment, 
where  attention  is  paid  to  details. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  al- 
lowed the  printer  to  run  a  cut  up- 
side down  or  not  set  true  with  the 
borders,  and  to  use  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent styles  and  sizes  of  type,  you 
create  the  impression  of  careless- 
ness and  slovenlv  methods  gener- 
ally. 

.\ttem])ting  tn  be  funny  in  your 
advertising  is  just  about  as  danger- 
ous as  giving  a  couple  of  youngsters 
a  box  of  matches  and  then  telling 
them  to  go  and  play  in  the  clothes 
closet. 

If  a  stranger  should  enter  your 
store  you  wouldn't  start  Inisiness 
by  making  a  funny  face  at  him  or 
telling  him  your  latest  good  story. 


so  beware  of  the  so-called  comic 
cuts,  and  other  attempts  humorous 
or  facetious. 

It  was  a  wise  man  who  first  re- 
marked ''every  knock  is  a  boost," 
and  so  why  help  advertise  your 
competitors  by  referring  to  them 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  Such 
references  only  too  frequently  start 
a  train  of  thought  which  leads  the 
prospective  customer  to  your  com- 
petitor instead  of  to  you. 

Avoid  the  use  of  superlatives ; 
your  store  may  be  the  largest;  you 
may  have  the  finest  stock  and  the 
lowest  prices,  and  your  store  service 
may  be  perfection — but  be  a  bit  con- 
servative :  nobody  cares  much  for 
or  believes  in  the  boaster  or  the 
braggart. 

Consult  with  the  printer  as  to  the 
setting  up  of  your  advertisement ; 
see  that  he  shows  you  a  "proof"  and 
go  over  it-  carefully  to  correct  er- 
rors ;  if  you  don't  like  the  way  your 
printer  has  set  up  your  advertise- 
ment tell  him  so,  and  between  you. 
you  can  usually  improve  it. 

Tell  your  story  simply,  and  avoid 
a  confusion  of  ideas;  if  you  are 
using  a  small  space  don't  crowd  it 
with  type ;  the  white  space  around 
the  type  matter  often  has  the  dom- 
inant eye-arresting  quality. 

If  you  are  using  large  space  and 
advertising  a  number  of  dift'erent 
articles  make  sure  of  an  orderly  ar- 
rangement with  ample  space  be- 
tween the  paragraphs  so  as  to  make 
for  easy  reading. 

Lastly ;  tell  only  the  truth — and 
make  no  promise  you  can  not  ful- 
fil to  the  letter. 


It's  the  unexpected  that  happens, 
especially  to  the  fellow  who  is  dead 
sure  he  can  never  be  wronof. 
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The  Direct  Medium  of 
Contact 

In  practically  every  community 
will  be  found  one  or  more  mer- 
chants who,  though  starting  on  ex- 
ceedingly modest  capital,  have  made 
a  distinct  success. 

Such  success  can  be  attributed 
only  to  sound  merchandizing  prin- 
ciples, and  almost  without  excep- 
tion you  will  find  that  these  mer- 
chants have  given  a  great  amount 
of  thought  to  their  window  dis- 
plays. 

In  these  columns  we  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
window  displays,  because  w^e  know 
how  vital  a  part  they  play  in  selling 
goods. 

As  a  change  of  pasture  is  some- 
times good,  let  us  for  a  change  give 
you  a  few  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  editor  of  the  American 
Retailer. 

He  says:  "Window  displays  are 
not  superior  to  the  newspaper  be- 
cause they  do  not  reach  as  many 
people.  They  are.  however,  the 
most  direct  medium  of  contact  be- 
tween the  store  and  the  buyer. 

''The  newspaper  advertisement  is 
an  invitation  to  come  and  see  the 
goods — the  store  window  meets  the 
eye  of  the  buyer  right  on  the  spot. 
They  say  'here  are  the  goods,'  at  the 
psychological  moment.  They  not 
only  make  their  own  sales  but  they 
often  close  a  sale  which  a  news- 
paper advertisement  starts,  and 
which  otherwise  never  would  be 
made. 

"Don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
goods  well  displayed  sell  themselves. 
The  merchant  who  waits  for  the 
buver  to  ask  for  the  goods  he  can- 
not see  is  losing  sales  every  day. 

"The  only  real  test  of  any  win- 
dow display  is  in  the  sales  it  makes. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  handsomest 
window  is  the  best  seller — or  that 
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the  most  novel  window  produces  the 
greatest  results. 

"The  suggestion  of  utility  to  the 
customer  is  the  real  sales  producer, 
and  it  is  therefore  often  true  that  a 
simple  window,  produced  at  little 
cost  or  effort,  sells  more  goods  than 
an  elaborate  display. 

"The  best  window  display  plays 
up  its  goods — instead  of  the  art  of 
the  window  trimmer. 

"You  may  have  a  display  which 
does  not  pertain  to  any  goods  you 
are  selling,  and  it  may  attract  a 
great  crowd  without  selling  a  cent's 
worth   of  goods. 

"\\'hile  attention  value  is  import- 
ant, and  crowds  are  desirable,  they 
do  not  of  themselves  create  sales." 

We  were  asked  this  question  the 
other  day:  "If  you  were  instructed 
to  put  in  a  window  display  and  had 
never  installed  one  before,  how 
would  you  go  about  it  ?" 

Xot  being  professional  display 
men,  but  only  close  students  of  the 
work  of  others,  the  mechanics  of  a 
display  might  perhaps  stump  us,  but 
we  do  know  this,  that  we  would 
never  attempt  a  display  without  first 
carefully  planning  it  and  landing  a 
selling  idea,  and  impressing  an  ad- 
vance picture  upon  our  brain  of  just 
how  we  wanted  the  completed  dis- 
play to  look  before  we  ever  entered 
the  window. 

We  would  make  one  or  more 
rough  sketches  to  work  by  ;  we 
would  step  outside  and  size  up  the 
window ;  note  the  height  of  the  win- 
dow floor  from  the  street  level,  and 
plan  to  install  the  display  so  its  most 
important  feature  would  readily  at- 
tract the  eyes  of  the  passersby. 

If  the  carpentry,  draping  or  me- 
chanics of  the  display  bothered  us 
we  would  take  a  stroll  around  town 
and  see  how  the  other  fellows  did 
it — and  then  we  would  try  to  go 
them  one  better. 
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Made  Five  Good  Sales 

In  some  stores  far  too  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  proper  use  and 
distribution  of  advertising  matter 
sent  by  the  manufacturers.  Such 
advertising  matter  is.  practically 
without  exception,  carefully  written 
and  printed,  and  will  prove  a  big 
factor  in  sales  producing  if  distrib- 
uted properly.  Here  is  an  actual 
experience  reported  by  a  traveling 
salesman : 

"One  of  the  Central  Minnesota 
dealers  on  whom  I  call  regularly  's 
very  systematic  in  his  care  and  use 
of  leaflets,  folders,  and  other  such 
advertising  matter  sent  him  by  man- 
ufacturers and  wholesalers. 

"After  he  had  given  me  an  order 
the  other  day.  he  asked  if  I  could 
send  him  about  five  hundred  four- 
page  folders  advertising  two  imple- 
ments he  had  purchased. 

"  'You  may  be  sure  I  will  make 
good  use  of  them.'  said  he.  'for  I 
have  been  waked  up  good  and 
plenty  on  the  value  of  such  helps  ni 
making  sales.' 

"  'How  did  that  happen  ?'  I  asked. 

"  'By  handing  out  one  little  leaflet 
to  a  woman  one  day.  I  made  five 
good  sales.'  said  he. 

''Then  he  told  me  the  story.  A 
farmer's  daughter  came  irtto  the 
store,  and  on  seeing  a  new  display 
said.  'Why.  there  is  that  new  idea 
vwhich  I  saw  advertised  in  The 
Fanner:'  She  had  read  some  of  the 
ads  about  that  make. 

"The  dealer  showed  her  the  arti- 
cle, but  the  best  she  could  do  was  to 
say  she  would  tell  her  father  and 
another  about  it.  and  she  thought 
they  would  buy.  My  dealer  friend 
was  going  to  let  it  go  at  that,  when 
she  asked  him  if  he  did  not  have  a 
circular  which  she  could  take  along 
3S  a  help  in  showing  her  parents 
what  this  article  would  do. 


"lie  had  received  about  250  at- 
tractive leaflets  advertising  the  arti- 
cle but  did  not  know  where  thev 
were.  However,  after  some  digging 
around  they  were  found  tucked 
back  into  a  corner  of  the  shelves, 
and  one  of  the  leaflets  was  given  to 
the  young  lady. 

"\\  ell, to  make  a  long  story  short, 
that  leaflet  did  the  business.  She 
took  it  home,  gave  it  to  her  parents 
to  read,  and  it  aroused  their  interest 
in  the  brand.  Of  course,  she  helped 
it  along  with  her  own  suggestions, 
but  she  said  afterwards  that  she 
could  not  have  explained  the  goods 
satisfactorily  without  the  help  of 
the  leaflet.  AMien  she  came  to  town 
the  next  week,  she  bought. 
,  "But  that  one  sale  was  only  a 
starter. 

"Four  different  neighbors  calling 
at  that  farm  home  saw  her  new  pur- 
chase. She  gave  them  the  leaflet  to 
read.  It  told  the  story  more  com- 
pletely than  she  could.  They  also 
bought,  and  they  told  the  dealer 
that  the  leaflet  helped  persuade 
them. 

"  'The  fact  is."  said  my  dealer 
friend,  'that  a  lot  of  sales  are  lost 
because  we  do  not  use  these  adver- 
tising helps.  When  that  young 
woman  first  called,  we  aroused  her 
interest  in  the  line.  She  had  seen  it 
■advertised  in  llie  Fanner  and  al- 
ready felt  acquainted  with  it.  so 
that  it  was  that  much  eas'er  for  us 
to  get  her  thinking  about  purchas- 
ing. But  when  she  left  the  store  she 
was  not  convinced.  The  rest  of  the 
family  also  had  to  be  converted. 
The  ads  in  The  Fanner  and  our 
talk  to  the  young  lady  carried  the 
work  to  a  certain  point,  but  to  make 
it  a  sale  the  talk  in  that  leaflet  had 
to  be  added.  The  leaflet  performed 
the  same  service  in  selling  the  other 
four.'  " 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the^oss 


'OAAI,  have  you  ever  stopped  to 
iJ  think  as  to  what  percentage  of 
our  customers  are  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  goods  we  carry  in  stock? 

"rU  venture  a  guess  that  if  we 
could  accurately  determine  this  that 
such  a  percentage  would  be  exceed- 
ingly low — and  I'll  also  venture  a 
guess  that  some  of  our  salespeople 
are  shy  in  the  same  direction. 

"The  point  I  want  to  make,  Sam, 
is  this :  that  in  every  store  there 
exists  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  salesman  to  pyramid  his  sales 
by  calling  the  customers'  attention 
to  goods  other  than  those  asked  for. 

"The  most  natural  line  to  follow 
is  to  suggest  some  item  related  to 
the  one  called  for.  If  the  customer 
asks  for  a  gross  of  Velox  it  is  nat- 
ural to  suggest  developer  and  fixing 
powders  and  so  on. 

"Some  customers  will  ask  cjues- 
tions  about  goods  with  which  they 
are  unfamiliar,  while  others  will 
not.  A  few  days  ago  I  dropped  into 
an  optician's  store  ^vith  a  friend  of 
mine  who  wanted  some  minor  re- 
pair to  his  eye  glasses.  As  we  were 
waiting  for  the  glasses  to  be  re- 
turned, he,  to  pass  the  time,  as  most 
of  us  do.  glanced  around  the  store. 
His  eye  happened  to  light  on  an  in- 
strument in  one  of  the  display  cases, 
and  he  inquired  of  the  salesman. 
'What  is  that?'  The  salesman  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  a  recording 
thermometer,  and  being  on  to  his 
job.  took  it  from  the  case,  placed  it 
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on  the  counter  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain it. 

"It  so  happens  that  my  friend  can 
purchase  most  anything  that  strikes 
his  fancy,  and  when  he  left  the  store 
he  had  purchased  not  only  the  re- 
cording thermometer  but  a  barom- 
eter as  well. 

"So  the  salesman,  instead  of  ring- 
ing up  a  twenty-five  cent  repair 
charge,  punched  the  keys  of  the 
cash  register  for  a  fairly  comfort- 
able amount. 

"Xow.  Sam,  I  ask  you.  would 
this  additional  sale  have  been  made 
if  the  salesman  had  just  replied: 
'Oh,  that's  a  recording  thermom- 
eter,' and  have  let  it  go  at  that. 

"Some  customers,  Sammy,  are 
dififident,  and  others  are  but  little 
given  to  conversation,  and  so  do 
not  make  inquiries  about  things  they 
see  in  the  store  though  they  might 
be  interested  up  to  the  point  of  a 
sale  should  the  salesman  find  a  tact- 
ful way  of  introducing  them. 

"I  have  always  made  it  a  point, 
Sam,  to  watch  a  customer's  eyes  at 
the  completion  of  a  sale  of  any  one 
article,  and  so  if  they  do  not  re- 
spond to  my  suggestion  of  some  re- 
lated item  I  follow  their  glance  and 
if  it  is  resting  upon  some  article  of 
merchandise  I  place  it  before  them, 
and  proceed  to  explain  it. 

"I  have  sold  many  an  enlarge- 
ment, Sam.  by  seeing  a  customer 
glance  at  some  one  of  the  enlarge- 
ments we  had  on  display,  and  then 
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bringing  up  the  Mibject  of  enlarge- 
ments. 

"Not  so  long  ago  a  lady  came  in 
the  store  and  asked  to  be  directed 
to  one  of  the  office  buildings  further 
up  town.  Her  glance  just  hap- 
pened to  rest  on  an  order  of  prints 
I  was  looking  over  ;  as  the  lot  in- 
cluded some  excellent  prints  of  a 
couple  of  attractive  youngsters  I 
casually  dropped  a  couple  of  them 
on  the  show-case  in  front  of  her 
and  remarked  that  I  thought  they 
were  pretty  good.  She  picked  them 
up  and  immediately  became  en- 
thused :  'Was  it  difficult  to  take  pic- 
tures ?  Could  she  take  pictures  of 
her  own  children  as  good  as  those  ?' 
I  naturally  allowed  she  could,  Sam, 
and  ended  up  bv  selling  her  a  Xo. 
2-C. 

"Xow  I'll  admit,  Sammy,  that 
there  was  a  bit  of  luck  in  that  sale, 
but  just  the  same  I  placed  those 
prints  in  front  of  her  with  delib- 
erate intent. 

''Another  time  an  elderly  gentle- 
man came  in  to  leave  a  No.  3-A  roll 
for  development ;  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  bright-looking  young- 
ster of  twelve  years  or  so.  The 
youngster  glanced  around  as  young- 
sters do,  so  I  asked  him  if  he  made 
pictures  too ;  he  grinned  and  shook 
his  head,  so  I  took  one  of  the  box 
Brownies  from  the  case  and  put  it 
in  his  hands,  and  remarked  that  that 
was  a  dandy  little  camera  for  boys 
to  use.  He  peeked  into  the  finder, 
snapped  the  shutter  release  back 
and  forth  a  few  times,  which  finallx" 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman. He  watched  the  youngster 
for  an  instant  or  so,  and  then  said: 
'Tommy,  do  you  think  you  would 
like  to  go  out  picture  taking  w'th 
me?'  Tommy  nodded  enthusiasti- 
cally, and  Tommy  walked  out  of  the 
store  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
Brownie. 


"  'Lucky  again,'  you  say,  Sammy 
— all  right,  have  it  your  own  way, 
but  you'll  find,  Sammy,  that  the  so- 
called  lucky  man  is  only  one  who 
sees  his  opportunities  and  makes  the 
most  of  them.'' 


*'Kodakery"  for  November 

The  November  Kodakcry  is  a 
mighty  cheerful  number.  It  is  a 
positive  delight  to  look  over  the 
pictures  from  a  part  of  France  un- 
devastated,  and  the  text  accompany- 
ing them  is  of  equal  interest. 

"Working  Against  the  Light" 
tells  how  to  produce  many  beauti- 
ful and  unusual  effects,  and  the  il- 
lustrations prove  the  contentions  of 
the  text. 

"  The  Developing  Solution."  by 
Dr.  Mees,  should  be  read  and  re- 
read. We  have  never  seen  a  clearer 
exposition  of  the  "how  and  why" 
of  developers  and  development,  and 
this  knowledge  is  invaluable  to  every 
amateur  and  to  everyone  engaged 
in  selling  photographic  supplies. 

Don't  miss  the  November  Kodak- 

er\. 


Don't  try  to  get  something  for 
nothing  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
l^a}-  about  twice  what  it  is  worth. 


It's  a  good  thing  to  knc^w  when 
to  stop,  but  quite  another  thing  to 
take  advantasje  of  vour  knowledge. 
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The  PrimaryPage 

for-fhe  Beginner 
BehinQ  the  Counter 


You  are  now  finding  yourself 
confronted  with  the  returned 
vacationist,  who  has  many  photo- 
graphic problems  to  be  solved. 
Many  who  heretofore  have  had 
their  finishing  done  for  them,  will 
wish  to  attempt  the  w'ork  for  them- 
selves, and  you  can  not  blame  them, 
for  these  processes  are  most  fasci- 
nating. 

You  will  be  asked  what  is  the  best 
formula  for  this,  that,  and  the 
other ;  the  safest  and  best  answer  is 
to  use  the  formula  put  out  by  the 
manufacturer  of  the  goods. 

Xo  one  but  the  manufacturer  can 
know  every  peculiarity  of  the  prod- 
uct, and  just  how  to  prepare  form- 
ulas exactly  right  for  the  purpose. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  every 
formula  given  out  by  a  manufac- 
turer for  use  with  his  product  has 
been  carefully  worked  out,  and 
tested  and  re-tested  countless  tunes. 

It  is  true  that  a  formula  for  a 
certain  brand  of  plates  may  be  used 
to  develop  any  other  brand  of 
plates,  but  whether  it  will  produce 
the  best  possible  results  on  plates 
whose  makers  give  a  different  form- 
ula, is  another  matter,  and  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  it  will  not. 

SometuTies  an  amateur  will  com- 
plain that  a  solution  he  has  pre- 
pared from  a  formula  does  not 
work  properly.  This  you  will  usual- 
ly find  due  to  the  following  causes : 
the  use  of  impure  chemicals,  or  fail- 
ure to  add  the  chemicals  in  the 
order  given  in  the  formula. 
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With  some  formulas  perhaps  the 
order  in  which  the  chemicals  are 
added  to  the  solution  is  immaterial, 
but  in  many  others  the  action  will 
be  entirely  changed  if  the  order  of 
adding  be  not  followed. 

The  purity  of  the  chemicals  em- 
ployed is  highly  important.  Some 
impurities  may  be  inert,  that  is.  they 
will  have  no  action  whatsoever, 
while  other  impurities  will  absolute- 
ly prevent  successful  results. 

Eastman  Tested  Chemicals  are 
photographically  right,  because  we 
must  be  absolutely  certain  that  they 
will  produce  the  best  possible  re- 
sults with  our  sensitized  products, 
and  you  should  urge  their  use  in 
ever}-  instance. 

You  are  quite  apt  to  be  shown  de- 
fective negatives  and  asked  what  to 
do  to  improve  their  printing  quality. 

The  following  defects  are  the 
most  common  :  over-exposure,  un- 
der -  exposure,  over  -  development, 
under-development ;  clear  spots  on 
the  negative ;  small  black  spots  on 
the  negative. 

An  over-exposed  negative  will 
show  full  detail  all  over  but  will  be 
lacking  in  contrast  and  often  pre- 
senting a  fogged  appearance. 

An  over-exposed  but  properly  de- 
veloped negative  can  be  improved 
in  printing  quality  by  first  reducing 
it  to  cut  out  as  much  of  the  fog  as 
possible,  and  then  intensified  so  as 
to  increase  the  contrast. 

Formulas  for  reduction  and  in- 
tensification will  be  found  in  all  the 
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camera  manuals  and  in  ""How  To 
Make  Good  Pictures." 

An  under-exposed  negative  will 
show  but  little  or  no  detail  in  the 
shadows  and  will  be  weak  and  thin 
in  quality.  \^ery  little  can  be  done 
to  improve  an  under-exposure,  as 
intensification  would  only  tend  to 
increase  the  contrast. 

An  over-developed  negative  will 
be  dense  and  hard  to  see  through 
by  transmitted  light ;  the  remedy  is 
the  process  of  reduction. 

An  under-developed  but  correctly 
exposed  negative  will  be  thin,  but 
with  good  detail  all  over,  such  a 
negative  can  be  made  of  good  print- 
ing quality  by  the  process  of  inten- 
sification. 

Clear,  transparent  spots  on  the 
negative  are  due  to  air  bells  form- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  film  when 
first  immersed  in  the  developer ;  the 
air  space  prevents  the  developer 
from  touching  the  surface,  so  it 
does  not  act.  If  the  surface  of  the 
film  has  been  touched  with  greasy 
or  oily  fingers  before  development 
the  developer  will  not  act  over  the 
portions  so  touched,  and  clear  spots 
will  result. 

If  these  spots  are  of  any  consid- 
erable size  very  little  can  be  done  ,to 
the  negative,  except  by  an  expert, 
but  if  they  are  small,  they  should  be 
spotted  out  with  opaque  so  they  will 
print  white. 

The  resulting  white  spots  on  the 
print  can  be  spotted  out  with  India 
Ink  and  a  small  spotting  brush. 

Small  black  spots  on  the  negative 
are  due  to  particles  of  dust  or  other 
insoluble  matter  settling  on  the  face 
of  the  film  and  becoming  embedded 
in  the  film  while  wet.  As  these 
black  spots  will  print  w-hite.  the 
remedy  is  to  spot  the  prints  with 
India  Ink.  as  it  is  a  ticklish  job  to 
remove  them  from  the  nefrative. 


\'arious  defects  will  occur  with 
prints  ;  you  will  find  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  these  and  the  remedy,  in  the 
Velox  Book,  or  in  "How  To  Make 
Good  Pictures,"  so  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  repeat  them  here. 


Always  a  Market 

A  certain  salesman  was  endeavor- 
ing to  interest  a  druggist  in  a  new 
type  of  shaving  brush  having  a  hol- 
low^ handle  which  served  as  a  holder 
for  shaving  cream,  the  cream  being 
forced  into  the  brush  by  means  of 
a  simple  mechanism. 

The  druggist  admitted  the  prac- 
tical utility  and  convenience  of  the 
new  brush,  but  claimed  he  had  no 
market  for  a  brush  retailing  at  two 
dollars,  and  flatly  refused  to  place 
an  order. 

The  salesman  apparently  gave  up 
his  attempt  to  sell,  but  just  as  he 
turned  to  go  he  stopped  and  re- 
marked: "I  want  to  write  a  letter 
I  had  forgotten  about.  Will  you 
please  let  me  have  a  couple  of 
sheets  of  paper  and  an  envelope? 
Gosh !  I  believe  it  would  be  a  whole 
lot  more  convenient  if  I  had  a  foun- 
tain pen.    Sell  me  one  ?" 

"Certainly,"'  replied  the  druggist. 
The  salesman  selected  one  to  his 
liking  and  said:  "How  much?" 
The  druggist  said :  "Two  fifty,"  and 
then  he  stopped  and  grinned.  "How 
much  did  you  say  those  brushes  of 
vours  retailed  for?"  And  then  the 
brush  man's  order  book  came  out 
and  was  put  to  work. 

The  brush  man  was  a  real  sales- 
man. He  knew  he  had  to  find  a 
]:)oint  of  contact,  and  to  prove  to 
Mr.  Druggist  that  he  did  have  cus- 
tomers for  the  higher  priced  goods. 
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The  Capable   Salesman 

Show  me  the  salesman  who  reads 
the  trade  papers  and  I  will  show 
you  the  salesman  who  is  interested 
in  his  work  and  intent  on  more  than 
merely  "holding  his  job."  So  says 
R.  G.  Betts  in  the  Sporting  Goods 
Sales  Journal. 

It  may  appear  a  rash  statement, 
but  observation  or  analysis  will 
prove  that  it  is  not  as  rash  as  it 
appears. 

It  is  an  assertion  born  of  the 
periodical  recurrence  of  reports 
concerning  the  vastness  of  the  army 
of  unemployed,  despite  which, 
"How  To  Obtain  Competent  Help" 
remains  one  of  the  most  vexing 
problems  of  the  men  who  pay  the 
salaries. 

The  demand  for  good  men,  the 
demand  for  ideas,  for  intelligence, 
for  capable  service,  remains  undi- 
minished, particularly  in  the  field  of 
salesmanship. 

Whether  they  be  manufacturers 
or  merchants,  nine  employers  out  of 
every  ten  will  bear  witness  that  the 
really  capable  salesman  is  too  scarce 
and  too  elusive,  and  probably  will 
add  that  were  they  able  to  obtain 
more  of  such  salesmen,  they  might 
double  their  businesses ;  for  intelli- 
gent salesmanship  is,  indeed,  the 
key  to  such  expansion. 

If  the  expression  properly  may 
be  used,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  average  of  mediocrity  is 
high. 

The  clock  watcher,  the  time  ser- 
ver, the  order-taker  constitute  the 
majority,  and  most  of  the  number 
are  given  to  bewailing  their  lots. 

They  cannot  understand  why 
their  "merit  is  not  recognized."  In 
private  they  prattle  of  the  "lack  of 
chance  of  advancement."  If  one  of 
their  number,  more  competent  than 
the  rest,  is  advanced,  they  often  as 
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not  regard  it  as  evidence  of  "favor- 
Uism."  Because  they  perform  an 
allotted  task  between  the  hours  of 
8  and  6,  or  9  and  5,  and  occasionally 
work  overtime,  they  believe  they  do 
all  they  are  paid  to  do — all  that  is 
expected  of  them. 


Publicity  for  the  Kodak 

By  W.  B.   Stoddard 

In  order  to  gain  the  attention  of 
both  the  novice  and  the  seasoned 
kodaker  the  dealer  in  photographic 
supplies  will  do  well  to  make  free 
use  of  his  show  window,  and  fea- 
ture therein  not  only  the  cameras 
themselves,  but  actual  pictures 
taken  with  them,  together  with  en- 
largements and  albums  to  hold  the 
prints.  Many  plans  have  been 
adopted  by  merchants  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  gain  pub- 
Hcity  for  their  photographic  supply 
line,  as  well  as  to  gain  the  patron- 
age of  the  amateur  who  has  not  the 
time  to  develop  his  own  negatives. 
How  the  other  man  does  it  may 
prove  of  interest  to  the  man  who  is 
endeavoring  to  build  up  his  photo- 
graphic department,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  most  novel  and 
practical  schemes  observed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  great  country  of 
ours  : 

A  prominent  western  concern  re- 
cently had  a  display  that  at  once 
took  the  eye  of  every  boy  and  girl, 
as  well  as  a  large  percentage  of  their 
elders.  They  featured  the  Boy 
Scout,  and  their  window  was  ar- 
ranged to  represent  a  camp  in  the 
mountains.  In  front  was  a  small 
tent,  at  the  entrance  of  which  stood 
a  boy  of  14  in  Scout  uniform,  with 
a  Kodak  in  his  hands,  which  he  was 
pointing  at  a  gay  lined  bird  perched 
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in  the  branches  of  a  small  tree  at 
the  other  end  of  the  display.  At  the 
side  nearest  the  tent  was  another 
tree  hung  with  Kodaks  of  different 
grades  and  prices,  materials  for  the 
dark  room,  rolls  of  film,  books  for 
photographs,  etc.,  in  Christmas-like 
array.  In  front  of  the  boy  was  a 
large  basin,  the  sides  covered  with 
rocks  and  moss.  This  was  filled 
with  water,  in  which  several  small 
fish  were  darting  about.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  sand  and  gravel, 
and  about  it  were  scattered  devel- 
oping materials.  Kodaks,  prints, 
and  enlargements.  A  sign  promi- 
nentlv  displayed  declared:  "CA^IP- 
IXG' WITHOUT  A  KODAK  IS 
LIKE  HUXTIXCx  WITHOUT  A 
GUX." 

Another  concern  believes  in  the 
personal  touch  and  in  acquainting 
the  public  with  the  man  who  sells 
the  goods.  In  the  background  on 
a  pedestal  was  a  cardboard  cutout 
— a  man  on  a  hobby  horse,  in  the 
style  made  familiar  by  the  cartoon- 
ist, a  big  head  and  little  body.  At- 
tached to  the  gaudy  red  and  yellow 
horse  and  body  was  the  life  size 
photo  of  the  manager  of  the  photo- 
graphic department.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  card:  "Try  our  service." 
while  beneath  the  cutout  were  the 
words  :  "MY  HOBBY,"  the  cut 
being  so  poised  that  it  continually 
rocked  to  and  fro.  A  sign  painted 
on  the  glass,  behind  which  was 
an  alternately  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing bulb,  said : 

"PRIXTIXG  AXD  DEVELOP- 
IXG — We  do  it  well — and  quickly." 

At  one  side  of  the  window  was  a 
pile  of  empty  film  rolls,  and  on  to]) 
of  the  heap  a  popular  price  Kodak. 
with  the  card :  "Guess  how  man\ 
si)ools  in  the  pile  and  get  the  Kodak- 
free." 

A  decidedly  timely  window  was 
disclosed    bv    a    Xew    York    Citv 


house,  calling  especial  attention  to 
the  Xew  York  troops  at  Camp  Mc- 
Allen.  The  window  was  draped  in 
cretonne,  and  on  a  large  easel  in  the 
center  was  a  large  photograph  of 
the  X'ew  York  Division  of  troops 
at  Camp  McAllen  on  the  border. 
Tacked  to  the  wall  were  several  pic- 
tures of  individual  troopers  and 
scenes  in  camp,  together  with  en- 
largements of  same,  and  a  card  in 
the  midst  advised,  "A  Film  En- 
largement Is  a  Lasting  Gift."  An- 
other sign  made  the  oflfer  :  "W' e  will 
make  a  liberal  allowance  for  your 
old  camera  in  exchange  for  a 
Kodak,"  and  set  up  among  the 
Kodaks  of  all  grades,  shown  on 
tables,  stands  and  on  the  floor,  was 
a  card :  "When  out  of  town,  send 
us  your  films  to  be  developed.  Ask 
for  our  special  film  mail  envelopes." 

A  W^estern  dealer  showed  in  his 
large  window  a  stack  of  film  rolls 
four  feet  high,  to  which  new  ones 
were  constantly  being  added.  Above 
it  was  a  sign : 

"OXE  HUXDRED  DOLLARS 
IX   PRIZES 

"Guess  how  many  spools  will  be 
in  this  pile  on  October  15.  Spools 
added  daily  as  we  develop  the 
prints.  A  guess  with  each  25c.  pur- 
chase." 

-V  card  at  the  base  of  the  heap 
announced : 

"To  give  you  a  line  on  which  to 
base  your  estimates :  Last  June  we 
developed  2,117  rolls.  Last  August 
we  developed  3.205  rolls." 

In  the  windows  were  the  pre- 
miums offered:  First  prize,  Xo.  3 
Special  Autographic  Kodak  ;  second, 
Xo.  3  V  F.P.  Autographic  Kodak: 
third,  X'^o.  lA  F.P.  Autograj^hic 
Kodak;  fourth,  X'o.  1  Autographic 
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Kodak.  To  aid  in  estimating  the 
number  of  spools  in  the  big  heap, 
near  the  front  of  the  window  was  a 
tray  fuU  of  empty  spools,  in  which 
was  a  card,  "200  spools  in  this  tray." 

They  also  displayed  a  good  line 
of  popular  price  cameras,  realizing 
where  one  person  would  invest  in  a 
SoO.OO  instrument,  a  hundred  would 
purchase  a  camera  ranging  in  price 
from  $2.00  to  $12.00. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways 
in  which  progressive  dealers  have 
caught  the  popular  fancy.  The 
main  thing  is  to  get  people  looking 
at  and  talking  about  your  lines. 
Once  an  interest  is  displayed,  cour- 
teous information  on  any  point 
queried  by  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser, and  attention  to  rapid  and 
efficient  developing  and  printing  of 
orders  received,  will  build  up  a  pho- 
tographic supply  trade  that  will 
pay  big  dividends  at  any  season  of 
the  vear. 


Salesmanship  Summarized 

Real  salesmanship,  according  to 
one  definition,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  establishing  of  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  article  you  are  selling  in  the 
mind  of  the  other  man.  When  this 
is  done,  your  work  is  well  done  and 
there  is  small  need  to  worry  about 
the  results.  You  may  not  get  the 
order  then  and  there,  but  if  you 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  in 
the  mind  of  the  prospect  the  dollar- 
for-dollar  value  of  your  product  so 
that  he  believes  it  is  the  best  for  the 
money,  the  order  will  inevitably 
follow. 
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Cultivating  New  Fields 

Said  a  specialty  salesman  the 
other  evening:  "I  wonder  if  Kodaks 
and  Grafiex  cameras  were  sold  on 
the  same  plan  as  check  protecting 
devices,  and  other  similar  special- 
ties, how  many  new  fields  of  useful- 
ness would  be  developed?" 

"You  see,  I  have  to  go  out  and 
dig  up  all  my  customers,  and  very 
often  have  to  study  a  prospect's 
business  problems  to  find  a  use  for 
my  machine  before  I  can  even  ap- 
proach him." 

We  venture  to  guess  that  'i  Auto- 
graphic Kodaks  were  sold  on  the 
specialt}-  man's  plan,  there  would 
be  many  new  fields  of  usefulness 
developed   and   cultivated. 

Aside  from  affording  a  recrea- 
tion in  itself,  the  Autographic 
Kodak  harmonizes  and  fits  in  per- 
fectly with  every  other  form  of 
recreation. 

In  business  it  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  use — the  "when,  where 
and  who""  of  the  Autographic  Fea- 
ture, coupled  with  the  simplicity  of 
picture  taking  the  Kodak  way,  has 
made  the  Autographic  Kodak  a 
valuable  business  adjunct. 

It  is  already  in  use  b_\-  railroad 
claim  departments,  motorcycle  and 
automobile  dealers,  stock  growers, 
chicken  and  dog  fanciers,  and  real 
estate  dealers. 

There  are  many  other  fields  to  be 
developed — go  after  them. 


You  can't  cut  sentiment  out  of 
business.  Without  sentiment  there 
would  be  no  business,  and  not  much 
of  anything  else  worth   while. 


'■■'■     -    '  ■■  W. 
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I  o  some  experience  | 

is  a  neaalight;  | 

to  others  it  is  merely  | 

a  sternlight,  | 

illuminating  onlj)  me  | 

\vaters  of  tne  past."  | 
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Keep   your   temper — 
no  one  else  wants   it. 


O  O 
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MOST  of  our  failures  are  due  to  neglect 
of  very  simple  principles.  We  per- 
sist in  the  desire  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  to  make  progress  without 
paying  in  effort. 

The  victims  of  every  stock-swindling  deal 
are  persons  who  are  dishonest  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  seeking  more  than  a  natural 
return  on  their  money. 

At  least  half  the  failures  of  young  men  are 
caused  by  their  desire  to  advance  without  pay- 
ing the  price — in  effort,  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, and  industry. 

These  young  men  see  others  ahead  of  them 
who  seem  to  know  no  more  than  they  do ;  they 
become  sour,  quit,  and  start  again  in  another 
office,  or  shop.  Instead  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  experience  through  diligence,  they 
slight  their  jobs,  work  by  the  clock,  and  do 
all  they  can  to  emulate  the  recreational  habits 
of  the  boss.  Their  ambition  is  to  join  clubs, 
to  play  golf,  to  take  week-end  trips. 

They  think  advancement  comes  through 
smartness  and  pull.  Sometimes  it  does,  just 
as  a  greenhorn  may  have  a  run  of  luck  at  a 
race  track.  In  the  end,  though,  he  loses,  and 
so  does  the  man,  who  relies  on  pull. 

The  simple,  sure,  obvious  way  to  get  ahead 
is  to  be  honest,  fair,  courteous,  and  industri- 
ous. Combine  these  qualities  with  good  health, 
and  success  is  as  certain  as  failure  is  im- 
possible. 
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Premoette  Sr. 

An  efficient  camera,   affordino-  in   smallest    bulk    all 
the  advantag'es  of  film  ])ack  ])hotoo;raphy.         See  page  6. 
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$12.50 


$12.50 


$16.00 


THE  kodak:  salesman 

"=     An  aid   ^=^ 
to  the  man 
behind  the  counter 
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You  have  been  with  the  house  for  a  good,  long  time. 
You  know  the  business  thoroughly,  and  have  built  up  a 
good  personal  following — you  are  one  upon  whom  the  Boss 
depends. 

There  comes  to  join  you  in  serving  the  store's  patrons, 
or  in  some  other  activity  incident  to  the  business,  one  with- 
out experience,  eager  to  serve  and  to  serve  well,  yet  quite 
apt  to  make  mistakes  and  blunders  through  inexperience. 

What  is  going  to  be  your  attitude  towards  the  new- 
comer ?  Are  you  going  to  stand  aloof — selfishly  serene  be- 
cause you  are  experienced,  or  are  you  going  to  take  the  in- 
experienced newcomer  by  the  hand,  and  by  wise  counselHng 
and  watchfulness  teach  him  or  her  to  become  of  real  value 
to  your  house  ? 

He  learns  most  who  teaches. 

You  are  one  of  the  inexperienced ;  help  is  scarce.  The 
Boss  has  experienced  difficulty  in  getting  help  of  any  sort, 
and  so  he  has  just  got  to  put  up  with  you.  You  don't  have 
to  learn  the  l)usiness  to  hold  your  job.  and  you  carelessly 
pay  no  heed  to  the  instructions  of  the  experienced. 

You  want  to  help  win  the  ^^'ar,  and  you  can  not  help — 
and  you  do  hinder  if  you  fail  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  you 
whatever  your  task  may  be. 

He  who  is  willing  to  be  taught,  learns,  and  he  who  learns 
most  serves  best. 


O  iiO 
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**The  Best  Thing  They  Can 
Send  Us" 

"Write  a  story  and  tell  every- 
body how  much  we  boys  over  here 
want  snap  shots  of  the  folks  back 
home,"  said  an  American  dough- 
boy to  a  United  Press  Staft  corres- 
pondent. 

The  correspondent  wrote  the 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  September  12th, 
and  which  we  reprint  here : 

With  the  American  Troops  in 
France,  Aug.  17  (Delayed).  This 
is  the  s-iory  of  a  single  doughboy, 
but  it  is  a  yarn  with  more  than  a 
million  morals. 

He  was  not  an  unusual  doughboy 
in  any  way,  except  that  he  was  hap- 
py, as  happy  as  a  bird  with  its  first 
touch  of  spring  fever.  You  could 
tell  it  by  looking  at  him,  and  he 
would  tell  you  without  your  looking 
at  him. 

"Say,  I  feel  so  happy  I  could  al- 
most reach  up  and  touch  the  sky," 
he  exclaimed.  "Look  at  that  — 
wouldn't  you  ?" 

He  displayed  an  envelope. 

"Good  letter  from  home,  is  it  ? 
Somebody  must  have  sent  you  some 
money  ?"  "Money !  There's  some- 
thing that's  got  money  beat  a  mile," 
he  replied,  "that  is,  from  a  dough- 
boy's point  of  view.  Want  to  see 
what  it  is  ?" 

"Sure.  Anything  that  makes  peo- 
ple as  happy  as  you  ought  to  be 
passed  around." 

He  brought  out  five  small  photos, 
snap  shots  made  by  a  small  camera. 
"Pretty  nice,  aren't  they !  See  this 
one?  It's  my  girl.  She's  the  best 
girl  going,  and  she  knows  how  to 
make  a  hit  with  this  doughboy  over 
here.  She  sends  snap  shots  every 
couple  of  weeks  of  the  folks  at 
home.     Some  girl,  isn't  she?" 

You  had  to  admit  she  was. 

"This  is  another  picture  of  hers. 


taken  in  her  front  yard  under  the 
trees.  I  know  the  spot.  Gee,  when 
I  looked  at  that  picture  I  almost  felt 
as  though  I  was  back  there  with 
her,  and  it  was  Sunday  afternoon. 
That's  where  I  proposed  to  her,  on 
that  spot.  She  couldn't  see  it  at 
first,  but  I  won  out  after  a  bit.  It 
sure  is  wonderful  what  snapshots 
bring  back  to  you,  isn't  it?" 

Again  you  had  to  admit  the 
doughboy  was  right. 

"Here's  another  one  of  her,  show- 
ing her  new  duds  and  hat.  Looks 
kind  of  military,  doesn't  it?  I  kind 
of  like  it,  don't  you.  She's  got 
good  taste,  that  girl  of  mine,  hasn't 
she?" 

Evidently  she  had,  and  so  had  he. 
You  admired  his  choice. 

"This  picture's  of  my  mother," 
he  continued,  "and  it's  a  good  one. 
I  wanted  a  snap  shot  of  mother. 
She  looks  pretty  well.  I  was  afraid 
she  was  worrying  too  much.  I  feel 
a  lot  better  now  ;  I  know  she's  tell- 
ing the  truth  when  she  said  she  was 
well.  Photos  are  great,  aren't 
they  ? 

"This  last  one's  my  sister  and  her 
baby.  She  got  married  just  before 
I  left.  I've  been  over  here  for  two 
service  stripes  now.  I'm  tickled  to 
get  this  photo.  It's  the  only  way  I 
have  of  telling  what  kind  of  a  brat 
I'm  being  uncle  to,  you  see.  Say, 
what  paper  are  vou  correspondent 
for  ^" 

"The  L^nited  Press." 
"That's    a    whole    lot   of   papers, 
isn't  it?     Say,  you  know  what  you 
ought  to  do? 

"Write  a  story  and  tell  every- 
body how  much  us  bo}'s  over  here 
want  snapshots  of  the  folks  back 
home.  Tell  'em  pictures  are  the 
best  thing  they  can  send  us.  We 
don't  care  if  they  cut  oflf  our  pack- 
ages so  long  as  we  can  get  pictures. 
"Of  course  we  can't  send  pictures 
of     ourselves    home,    because    it's 
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against  the  rules.  But  we  always 
look  the  same  in  uniforms,  anyway, 
but  snap  shots  sure  make  you  feel 
close  to  the  folks  hack  home." 

The  more  than  a  million  morals 
to  this  story  are  the  more  than  a 
million  doughboys  who  are  longing 
for  snapshots  of  the  "folks  back 
home." 

This  is  but  one  of  a  multitude  of 
similar  stories  coming  back  from 
the  front. 

Officers,  nurses  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  K.  of  C.  Sec- 
retaries all  tell  of  the  wonderful 
sustaining  effect  of  the  little  home 
pictures  upon  our  boys. 

The  Kodak  is  playing  a  real  part 
in  the  War — doing  real  service. 

\\'henever  you  know  that  a  cam- 
era is  sold  to  be  used  in  taking  home 
pictures  for  a  boy  in  service  take 
every  pains  to  see  that  the  one  who 
is  to  use  it  understands  it  thorough- 

When  you  go  over  the  negatives 
or  pictures  made  for  such  a  pur- 
pose and  find  inexperience  in  evi- 
dence carefully  point  out  the  way 
to  better — best — results  for  the  fu- 
ture: by  so  doing  you  can  add 
mightily  to  the  bit  you  are  doing 
for  our  bovs. — American  K.  S. 


'"'' Kodak^ry^^  kerps  the 
Amateur  Interested 

Fill  out  the  Suhseriptiou 
Blank  n  7///  the  Sale 

of  ei'ery 
Amateuj-  Camera. 


The  Casual  Customer 

"A  pound  of  Kodak  Acid  Fixing 
Powder,  please."  The  package  is 
wrapped,  the  cash  register  records 
a  twenty-five  cent  sale  —  and  the 
customer    walks   out. 

The  fact  that  the  customer  has 
asked  for  and  purchased  fixing 
powder  indicates  what?  That  he 
does  his  own  developing  and  print- 
ing, and  so  is  quite  apt  to  be  in  need 
of,  or  could  be  interested  in  items 
other  than  the  one  asked   for. 

Following  every  customer  who 
leaves  the  store  is  the  question, 
'A\'ill  he  come  back  again?"  Is 
sufficient  energy  expended  in  turn- 
ing the  casual  customer  into  a  regu- 
lar patron  of  the  store? 

If  the  casual  customer  is  met  with 
indifference,  even  polite  indiffer- 
ence, neither  the  clerk  nor  the  store 
makes  a  positive  impression  upon 
him,  and  so  instead  of  perhaps 
going  a  bit  out  of  his  way  to  come 
back  again,  he  drops  into  the  first 
store  that  can  supply  his  wants. 

The  casual  customer  becomes  a 
permanent  customer  of  a  store  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  store  in  town 
carrying  the  goods  he  wants,  or  be- 
cause its  location  is  most  conven- 
ient for  him.  or  because  he  likes  to 
trade  there. 

It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that 
but  one  store  in  town  carries  the 
gocds  he  desires:  many  of  us  pass 
b\-  the  most  convenient  store,  and 
so  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cas- 
ual customer  becomes  the  perma- 
nent customer  because  he  Uhcs  to 
spend  his  money  in  that  particular 
■^tore. 

T'he  experienced  salesman  can 
easily  deduce  from  the  specific  arti- 
cle called  for  by  the  customer,  other 
articles  in  which  he  might  be  inter- 
ested, and  if  some  one  of  these  be 
tactfully  introduced  an  additional 
item  is  often  sold. 
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There  is  more  to  it,  however, 
than  the  sale  of  additional  items.  If 
the  customer  is  dismissed  from  the 
mind  and  attention  of  the  salesman 
with  only  the  sale  of  the  item  called 
for,  the  customer  will  naturally  as- 
sume that  neither  the  salesman  nor 
the  store  has  any  particular  interest 
in  him,  and  he  will  feel  the  same 
way  toward  the  salesman  and  the 
store. 

Take  the  case  of  the  man  asking 
for  the  pound  of  Acid  Fixing  Pow- 
der. The  stereotyped  Cjuery,  "Any- 
thing else  to-day?"  would  usually 
result  in  a  negative  shake  of  the 
head,  but  should  the  salesman  in- 
quire, "Do  you  keep  your  print  col- 
lections in  albums?"  and  then  casu- 
ally pass  out  one  of  the  best  albums 
in  stock  for  inspection  the  customer 
would  feel  that  the  salesman  had 
more  than  just  a  momentary  inter- 
est in  him. 

He  might  or  might  not  be  in  the 
market  for  an  album,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  supposing  he  had  been 
attempting  to  paste  his  prints  solid 
in  thin  leaved  album  pages,  with  all 
sorts  of  cockling  and  buckling  as 
the  result. 

Suppose  now  the  salesman  shows 
him  how  easily  he  can  mount  his 
prints  with  Kodak  Dry  Mounting 
Tissue  so  they  will  always  be  per- 
fectly smooth  and  flat.  Ten  chances 
to  one  some  Dry  Mounting  Tissue 
is  sold,  but  that  is  of  minor  import- 
ance. 

The  customer  can  not  help  but 
feel  that  here  is  a  salesman  who 
has  shown  a  real  interest  in  him, 
and  who  has  actually  conferred  a 
favor  upon  him  by  showing  him  the 
way  to  overcome  a   difficulty. 

Once  get  the  casual  customer  in 
this  frame  of  mind  and  he  will 
come  back  to  you  even  if  he  has  to 
pass  sieveral  competing  stores  to 
do  it. 
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Premoette  Sr. 

No  other  model  offers  the  same 
advantages  as  the  Premoette  Sr.,  at 
the  same  price,  and  you  cannot  offer 
a  more  satisfactory  instrument  to 
those  who  desire  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  film  pack  photography. 
The  camera  itself  is  a  model  of  com- 
pactness and  simplicity. 

All  adjustments  and  special  fea- 
tures which  are  not  essential  in 
making  excellent  pictures  under  av- 
erage conditions  of  amateur  photog- 
raphy, have  been  avoided  in  its  con- 
struction, and  the  camera  will  give 
the  best  of  satisfaction  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  clear,  sharp,  everyday 
pictures  of  the  persons,  things  and 
events  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  lens  support,  or  standard,  is 
exceptionally  rigid,  and  is  operated 
along  the  runways  by  means  of  an 
automatic  clamp,  making  it  an  easy 
matter  to  draw  the  lens  out  to  the 
focusing  scale,  where  an  automatic 
focusing  lock  provides  for  the  in- 
stant focusing  of  objects  at  any  dis- 
tance. 

The  shutter  is  the  Kodak  Ball 
Bearing  with  time  and  bulb  actions 
and  retarded  speeds  of  1/25,  1/50 
and  1/100  seconds.  It  works  with 
either  cable  or  finger  release  and  is 
unusually  accurate  and  reliable. 

Specifications:  Capacity,  12  ex- 
posures. Box,  seasoned  wood.  Bed 
and  Back,  aluminum.  Dimensions, 
2Hx4j4,  1  J^x3->^x5^  in. ;  Zy^y^A^i, 
P%6x4yr6x5^in. ;  3A,3^x55^,2i4x 
4^x75^  in.  Weight,  2>^x4i4,  21 
ozs. ;  3^x4^,  22  ozs. ;  3A,  3^x5^, 
35  ozs.  Lens,  Rapid  Rectilinear. 
Shutter.  Kodak  Ball  Bearing,  with 
cable  release.  Tripod  Sockets,  two. 
Finder,  reversible,  brilliant,  collap- 
sible. Automatic  standard  clamp. 
Automatic  focusins-  lock. 
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Confessions 
/    Salesman 


A\\'HILE  ago,  in  some  publica- 
tion I  read  an  account  of  how 
a  modern  hotel  is  conducted,  and 
among  other  things  it  described  how 
in  the  kitchen  near  the  serving 
tables  was  placed  a  blackboard. 

"This  blackboard  serves  as  a 
daily  bulletin  for  the  waiters  as  the 
steward  posts  the  list  of  foods  or 
dishes  necessary  to  be  disposed  of 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

"Since  reading  that  article  I  have 
been  a  bit  suspicious  of  any  waiter 
who  particularly  recommends  any 
dish  with  one  exception. 

"Most  of  us  are  more  or  less 
creatures  of  habit,  so  I  usually  land 
in  the  same  place  for  lunch,  sit  at 
the  same  old  table,  and  expect  to  be 
served  by  'Gus.' 

"Gus  is  fat,  slow  moving  and 
good  natured ;  he  has  served  most 
of  us  for  years  and  has  become  sort 
of  an  institution. 

"Those  who  dine  mostly  upon 
hotel  fare  become  more  than  a  bit 
finicky,  but  Gus  is  usually  equal  to 
the  occasion. 

"He  watches  your  face  as  you 
scan  the  menu,  and  if  you  start 
going  over  it  the  second  time  he  is 
ready  with  a  suggestion  and  you 
will  find  yourself  pretty  safe  in  ac- 
cepting it. 

"Gus  would  have  made  a  success 
on  the  stage,  as  he  can  most  mar- 
velously  adapt  his  manner  and  fa- 
cial expression  to  suit  your  mental 
state. 


"If  he  notes  you  are  a  bit  'ofi 
your  feed,'  he  becomes  sympathetic 
and  suggests  something  light  and 
delicate ;  if  you  seem  full  of  'pep'^ 
he  becomes  enthusiastic  and  you 
feel  that  LucuHus  was  never  better 
fed  nor  served. 

"Gus  is  always  sure  of  full  tables 
and  ample  honorariums  because 
Gus  is  a  salesman. 

"Gus  has  to  sell  people  who  don't 
know  what  they  want,  and  make 
theJii  feel  that  his  choice  was  their 
selection,  and  this  you  will  admit  is 
some  task. 

"Gus  has  his  troubles  and  cares  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  us,  but  he 
reserves  them  for  private  consump- 
tion, and  always  w^hen  on  duty  you 
feel  that  he  hasn't  a  care  in  the 
world,  and  I  happen  to  know  that 
he  has  a  delicate  wife  and  five 
youngsters   to   look  after. 

"If  you  want  some  good  lessons 
in  salesmanship  just  follow  me 
some  time  when  I  am  on  the  road,, 
and  enter  a  hotel  dining  room  for 
breakfast.  Enter  the  man  who  has 
a  cinder  in  his  eye ;  the  man  who- 
failed  to  make  a  reservation  and 
has  had  to  sit  in  the  day  coach  all 
night ;  the  flustered  old  party  unac- 
customed to  travel,  and  the  'French' 
of  hotel  menus,  and,  always  with 
us.  the  chap  who  feels  that  he  must 
bark  at  a  waiter  ti  show  his  own- 
importance. 

"\\'atch  them  as  they  are  seated 
— Gloom  !  Gloom  ! — yet  the  waiters^ 
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accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  early 
arrived  traveler,  deftly  and  cheer- 
fully handle  the  situation. 

"Watch  this  same  bunch  of 
'glooms'  thirty  minutes  later  ;  even 
the  important  old  party  who 
snapped  at  the  waiter — he  snips  the 
end  off  a  big.  fat  cigar  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction,  and  crosses  the 
waiter's  palm  with  coin  of  the 
realm,  throwing  in  a  smile  for  good 
measure. 

"Now  if  you  are  \vise  you  will 
not  credit  this  change  solely  to  the 
attending  to  the  physical  wants  of 
the  inner  man. 

"From  long  experience  the  hotel 
staff  know  that  the  breakfast  hour 
is  the  most  trying  one ;  that  they 
must  be  extra  diplomatic  ;  that  the 
waiters  must  be  speedy,  deft  and 
silent — so  when  you  come  in  cold 
and  depressed,  and  depart  feeling 
fully  competent  to  cope  with  the 
day's  problems  you  must  credit 
salesmanship  a  goodly  per  cent. 

"I  patronize  a  barber  who  has  a 
hand  as  soft  as  a  baby's  caress,  and 
a  blade  that  feels  like  a  feather. 
The  rascal  knows  this,  yet  he  never 
fails  to  suspend  operations  for  a 
moment  to  inquire  'the  razor  cut- 
ting all  right  to-day,  sir?' 

"You  see  he  knows  that  when  a 
chap  gets  into  his  chair  he  is  prone 
to  let  his  mind  wander  sometimes 
even  to  the  realms  of  Morpheus,  so 
he  pauses  to  make  this  gentle  in- 
quiry so  you  will  know  the  good 
service  you  are  getting,  and  not  for- 
get the  way  back  to  him. 

"In  this  same  shop  is  'Eddie,'  the 
porter,  who  also  has  charge  of  the 
shoe  shining  apparatus.  Eddie  is 
pure  Ethiopian  —  so  brunette  that 
some  of  the  patrons  of  the  game  of 
pool  who  frequent  the  shop  have 
nicknamed  him  'Eight  Ball.' 

"Eddie  is  likewise  and  also  a  dip- 
lomat and   a    salesman.      He   neve  • 
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crudel}'  and  boldly  suggests  'shoes 
shined,  sir?'  He  affords  your  pedal 
extremities  a  casual  glance,  and 
then  looks  into  your  face  with  a 
most  ingrr.tiating  and  toothsome 
smile,  and  you  usually  signal  him  to 
get  to  work. 

"While  you  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  man  with  the  blade,  Eddie,  if  his 
duties  permit,  gives  your  coat  hang- 
ing on  the  rack,  a  quick  investiga- 
tion, and  if  he  finds  a  button  loose 
he  refastens  it,  and  as  he  gives  you 
a  brush  before  departing  he  will  re- 
mark, 'I  jus'  fastened  up  that  wig- 
gly  button  on  youah  cote  suh,' 
which  naturally  leads  to  an  extra 
nickel  or  dime  changing  hands. 

"Examples  of  good  salesmanship 
—  they  are  everywhere,  and  it  is 
more  than  good  fun  to  seek  them 
out,  because  if  applied  they  are 
profitable.'' 


"Kodakery"   for   December 

"The  J{yes  of  the  Armies"  (illus- 
trated ) .  A  very  interesting  insight 
into  the  aerial  observation  methods 
of  modern  warfare. 

"  Rackgrfiunds  for  Small  Ob- 
jects" (illustrated).  Tells  how  by 
simple  methods  satisfactory  back- 
grounds for  small  objects  may  be 
improvised. 

"Fixing,  Washing  and  Storing 
Negatives."  Tells  how  to  handle 
negatives  after  development  to  pre- 
vent deterioration. 

"The  Fundamentals  of  Photog- 
raphy." Chapter  seven  of  the  in- 
teresting and  instructive  series  by 
Dr.  Mees. 

"Cloudy  Day  Clouds"  (illustrat- 
ed). How  to  retain  the  cloud  ef- 
fects on  dull,  cloudv  days. 

"Making  Films  Lie  Flat."  The 
correct  methods. 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


*OAAl,  did  }uu  happen  to  notice 
Othat  nice  appearing  young  chap 
that  just  went  out? 

"He  presents  a  good  appearance 
and  knows  his  business  thoroughly 
but  he  never  remains  in  one  posi- 
tion for  any  length  of  time,  and  just 
now  he  is  again  cuit  of  a  job. 

"I  have  known  him  for  quite 
some  time,  and  have  been  interested 
in  seeing  him  succeed,  and  so  have 
made  it  a  point  to  see  him  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  to  be  of  help  to 
him  generally. 

He  always  seems  to  acquire  a  dis- 
taste for  his  surroundings  and  never 
seems  to  be  able  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  his  associates. 

"Xow  it  may  sometimes  happen. 
Sammy,  that  an  employe  may  know 
more  about  the  business  than  his 
immediate  superior,  or  even  the 
Boss,  but  such  situations  are  rare. 

"This  young  friend  of  mine  seems 
to  find  just  this  situation  existing  in 
every  job  he  tackles,  and  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  he  has  failed  to  study 
the  gentle  yet  highly  essential  art  of 
diplomacy. 

"Now.  Sam.  I  wouldn't  give  a 
'whoop'  for  the  person  who  always 
agrees  with  me.  but  on  the  other 
hand.  I  have  no  over-fondness  for 
the  chap  who  gathers  up  his  little 
tin  dishes  and  wants  to  go  home 
whenever  he  is  disagreed  with. 

"There  may  be  here  and  there  a 
'fourflush"  holding  down  a  job  as  a 


department  heatl.  ur  an  incompe- 
tent at  the  head  of  a  business,  but 
they  are  almost  as  rare  as  a  dodo 
bird,  and  you  know  how  many  dodo 
birds  you  have  ever  seen,   Sammy. 

"I  inherit  a  violent  temper,  Sam. 
but  early  in  my  business  career  I 
acted  as  receiver  for  several  severe 
jolts  in  the  region  of  the  solar 
plexus  on  account  of  letting  said 
temper  get  the  best  of  me.  so  now  I 
ha\e  it  under  fair  control. 

"H  3-ou  let  your  temper  get  the 
best  of  you,  Sam,  you  are  in  no 
condition  to  properly  get  the  view 
point  of  the  other  fellow,  and  per- 
haps he  might  be  right  after  all. 

"I  don't  profess  to  be  a  diplomat, 
Sam,  but  I  try  mighty  hard  to  be 
diplomatic  because  diplomacy  is  the 
big  steam  roller  when  it  comes  to 
ironing  out  the  bumps. 

"Another  thing  the  employe  often 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  is 
this :  that  the  department  head  or 
the  Boss,  from  the  very  nature  of 
his  position,  views  things  from  an 
entirely  dififerent  angle  than  the  em- 
ploye— he  possesses  advance  infor- 
mation, much  of  which,  for  manv 
reasons  he  must  keep  to  himself. 

"So  when  the  employe  makes  a 
suggestion,  or  offers  a  plan  that  is 
not  accepted  he  must  take  this  into 
consideration. 

"The  Boss  may  have  mapped  out 
a  plan,  and  have  it  so  far  under  way 

that  it  can  not  and  should  not  be  de- 
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viated  from  or  side-tracked  even  if 
the  plan  offered  by  the  subordinate 
be  of  equal  merit. 

"But,  Sammy,  don't  you  ever  get 
it  into  your  head  for  a  minute  that  I 
don't  welcome  suggestions  ;  no  man 
is  altogether  sufTicient  unto  himself, 
and  he  has  to  depend  upon  those 
who  go  to  make  up  his  organization. 

"You  perhaps,  Sammy,  get  a  lit- 
tle broader  view  of  things  because 
you  are  ne:^t  in  command  here,  but 
supposing  you  were  Jimmy,  the 
shipping  clerk.  Jimmy  just  lives 
with  his  job  and  is  so  wrapped  up  in 
getting  the  goods  properly  packed 
and  delivered  on  schedule  that  he 
has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
study  the  needs  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  business. 

"He  comes  to  me  with  a  sugges- 
tion regarding  his  department  just 
at  the  moment  when  I  am  trying 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  some  other 
part  of  the  business,  and  upon 
which  I  must  concentrate  all  my 
thoughts.  Naturally,  Sam,  I  just 
can't  give  my  whole  mind  and  at- 
tention to  Jimmy,  but  the  fact  that 
Jim  has  something  on  his  mind  finds 
a  resting  place  in  some  one  of  my 
brain  cells  and  so  I  am  pretty  apt  to 
take  it  up  with  Jim  at  the  first  possi- 
ble moment. 

"But  being  only  human,  Sam,  I 
sometimes  forget  all  about  a  thing 
like  that. 

"Jimmy  being  a  wise  boy,  realizes 
this,  and  so  if  I  don't  ask  him  about 
it  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  he 
will  bring  it  to  my  attention  again. 

"But  supposing,  Sam,  that  just 
because  I  couldn't  give  Jim's  plan 
full  consideration  when  he  first  pre- 
sented it,  and  maybe  was  a  bit  short 
in  dismissing  it  at  the  time,  that  he 
went  back  to  the  shipping  depart- 
ment and  began  to  nurse  a  grouch ; 
we  would  both  lose,  wouldn't  we  ? 
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"  'Gee,  but  the  Boss  is  an  old  crab 
— he  won't  listen  to  you  when  you 
have  something  worth  while,'  and 
similar  thoughts.  If  he  acted  that 
way  he  would  be  dead  wrong,  Sam, 
and  it  is  just  because  some  chaps 
fail  to  figure  that  the  Boss  has  a 
whole  lot  of  other  things  on  his 
mind,  and  so  consider  themselves 
slighted  that  they  fail  to  progress." 


What  the  Best  Man  Gets 

In  a  book  on  "The  Conduct  of 
Life,"  by  the  Viscount  Haldane,  I 
found  a  quotation  from  a  lecture  by 
Professor  Bosanquet  which  ex- 
presses a  truth  that  the  majority  of 
men  and  wonien  in  all  walks  of  life 
ought  to  know  so  well  that  it  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

There  is  so  much  foolish  talk 
about  the  easy  time  the  men  at  the 
top  have.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
heads  of  the  businesses  are  the  hard- 
est workers. 

''We  do  not  give  the  'best'  man 
the  most  comfort,  the  easiest  task, 
or  even,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise  is  concerned,  the  highest 
reward. 

"We  give  him  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility, the  severest  toil  and 
hazard,  the  most  continuous  and  ex- 
acting toil  and  self-sacrifice." — The 
J^agabond. 


Some  men  never  get  up  in  the 
world,  because  they  want  some  one 
to  boost  them  before  they  will 
attempt  to  climb. 

The  man  who  gets  you  into 
trouble  isn't  apt  to  be  the  same  one 
who  is  willing  to  help  you  out. 
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Watch  Your  Minutes  Go  By 

The  value  of  time  is  so  well  em- 
phasized in  the  following  from  Art 
Metal  Service  that  its  reproduction 
is  fully  justified : 

"A  start  of  15  minutes  late  daily 
— 6  days  a  week — equals  a  loss  of 
78  hours  yearly,  or  9^4  eight-hour 
days.  Add  3%  to  your  gross  an- 
nual sales — and  that  is  what  a  15- 
minutes-earlier  start  each  day  means 
to  you  in  cash. 

"Your  year  is  like  a  field  possi- 
ble of  producing  31,536,000  stalks 
of  grain — called  seconds.  The  win- 
ter of  sleep  kills  10,512.000;  the 
drought  of  eating  demands   1,971,- 

000  more ;  other  unavoidable  causes 
reduce  the  possible  harvest  to  about 
one-third  of  the  total.  The  hus- 
bandry of  TIAIE  decides  the  yield. 

"Even  necessities  are  time  con- 
sumers. The  daily  shave  that  re- 
quires 15  minutes  totals  91  hours  a 
year — almost  11><  eight-hour  days. 
A  minute  saved  daily  is  a  gain  of 
over  6  hours  yearly.  A  minute 
saved  hourly  during  an  eight-hour 
day  totals  41  hours,  or  5  eight-hour 
days,  yearly.  Time  is  valuable — it 
measures  eiTorts. 

"If  a  watch  stopped  30  seconds  at 
a  time  hourly,  day  and  night,  it 
would  lose  73  hours  yearly^or  3 
full  calendar  days.  Salesmanship  is 
the  clockwork  of  business. 

"Time  is  to  energy  what  fuel  is  to 
steam.  System  is  to  time  what 
equipment  is  to  a  factory. 

"Cities  are  separated  by  hours- — 
not  miles.  Patronage  is  separated 
by  minutes  —  not  feet,  blocks  or 
miles. 

"If  a  stalk  of  corn  stopped  grow- 
ing at  intervals  during  the  day,  it 
would  not  only  fail  to  reach  full  ma- 
turity, but  it  would  lack  in  flavor. 
Time  is  the  husbandman  of  sellinsf. 

1  ime-wastmg  habits  are  like  dirt  in 


coal,  a  leak  in  a  valve,  a  blown  fuse 
in  a  circuit. 

"An  electric  spark,  unhampered 
by  wires,  could  encircle  the  earth's 
equator  nearly  7^  times  in  one  sec- 
ond, yet  electricity  is  so  slow  that 
astronomers  establish  a  unit  of 
measurement  based  on  the  total 
travel  of  the  electric  spark  (or  solar 
light)  in  one  year — and,  in  a  single 
minute,  it  would  travel  over  11.000,- 
000  miles.  One  of  the  measures  of 
selling  is  speed. 

"Barnacles  on  a  ship's  plates  may 
reduce  its  speed  2  knots  an  hour — 
or  50  miles  a  day — or  18.000  miles 
a  year,  with  the  same  coal  consump- 
tion. Time-wasters  are  barnacles 
on  salesmanship." 


Keep  the  Machine  Right 

If  you  are  going  to  give  A^ourself 
as  much  care  as  a  good  chauffeur 
gives  his  car,  you  know  then  what 
you  should  do.  You  should  keep 
the  engine,  your  stomach,  working 
right,  and  the  outside  appearance, 
your  face,  clothes,  hair,  etc.,  look- 
ing right.  If  you  yourself  are  right 
inside  and  right  outside,  then  you 
can  expect  to  keep  your  store  in  the 
same  shape  and  you  can  be  the  kind 
of  a  success  you  want  to  be. — 
Profitable  Storekeeping. 


Those  who  have  nothing  to  lose 
are  quite  willing  to  lose  it. 
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The  PrlmaryPage 

for -file  Beginner 
Behind  the  Counter 


SELLIXCt  enlargements  from 
yonr  amateur  customers'  nega- 
tives can  and  should  be  made  one 
of  the  most  profitable  parts  of  the 
business. 

To  make  it  profitable,  however, 
requires  some  special  knowledge 
and  thought  upon  the  part  of  the 
salesman. 

As  we  have  before  remarked  in 
these  pages,  very  many  amateur 
■customers  do  not  know  that  en- 
largements can  be  made  from  their 
small  negatives,  so  it  will  always 
pay  to  suggest  enlargements  when 
going  over  a  lot  of  good  negatives 
with  a  customer. 

Any  negative  yielding  a  good 
contact  print  will  produce  an  equal- 
ly good  enlargement,  and  very  often 
a  negative  producing  a  flat  print 
will,  when  properly  handled  in  en- 
larging, produce  a  picture  of  much 
better  quality. 

A  weak,  under-exposed  negative 
will  not  produce  a  good  enlarge- 
ment, as  its  defects  will  only  be 
magnified. 

There  is  of  course  a  limit  to  the 
size  of  the  enlargement  which  can 
be  produced,  because  if  the  magni- 
fication is  unduly  great  the  grain  of 
the  negative  will  be  unpleasantly  re- 
corded together  with  too  much  dif- 
fusion  of  the  image. 

The  ordinary  negative  will  al- 
ways stand  an  enlargement  to  twice 
the  original  proportions ;  for  in- 
stance, a  \>st  Pocket  Kodak  nega- 
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Fig.  2     Portion  of  Negative  Selected  for 
Enlargement     See  Page  13) 

tive  l?/8  >^  25^  inches  will  produce  a 
good,  sharp  enlargement  ZV^  x  5 
inches,  and  a  4  x  5  negative  an  en- 
largement 8  X  10  inches,  and  fre- 
quently will  enlarge  to  much  great- 
er proportions  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

As  the  average  amateur  rarely 
has  a  knowledge  of  composition  it 
happens  more  often  than  not,  that 
the  real  picture  is  encompassed  in 
but  a  part  of  tihe  negative,  and 
sometimes  this  portion  is  a  small 
one.  We  can  best  illustrate  this  by 
means  of  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures. Figure  1  shows  a  print  from 
the  entire  negative,  and  Figure  2 
shows  the  portion  selected  for  en- 
largement, while  Figure  3  shows  the 
enlargement  from  the  portion  se- 
lected. 

The  suggestion  for  enlarging 
from  a  portion  of  the  negative  only 
should  be  tactfully  made,  as  some 
amateurs  have  the  idea  that  their 
negatives    are    perfection    as    they 
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Fig.  1.     Print  from  Entire  Negative  (See  Page  12) 


Fig.  3.     Enlargement  from  Selected  Portion  of  Negative 
(See  Page  12) 
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stand.  Usually  though  the  amateur 
will  welcome  your  suggestion  and 
see  the  point  at  once. 

When  but  a  portion  of  the  nega- 
tive has  been  selected  for  enlarge- 
ment a  mask  should  be  cut  from 
wrapping  paper  and  fastened  to  the 
negative  with  a  small  clip  so  the  en- 
larging department  will  understand 
yO'Ur  wishes. 

Helping  the  amateur  in  this  man- 
ner may  take  a  little  more  time  and 
trouble  on  your  part,  but  you  will 
find  it  well  worth  while,  as  he  will 
not  only  secure  more  satisfactory 
pictures,  but  in  addition  will  be  sure 
to  feel  that  you  are  taking  a  real 
personal    interest   in   him. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  en- 
larging department  will  usually  be 
found  competent  to  select  the  pro- 
per surface  of  paper  to  be  used, 
whether  semi-matte,  matte  or  rough. 

Glossy  paper  is  sometimes  select- 
ed in  cases  where  the  enlargement 
is  to  be  sent  to  a  photo  engraver  for 
reproduction  purposes,  or  for  en- 
largements from  very  small  nega- 
tives where  it  is  desirable  to  hold  all 
possible  detail. 

As  enlargements  can  be  made  in 
black  and  white,  or  with  the  soft, 
mellow  tone  of  Royal  Bromide,  or 
a  rich  sepia,  by  means  of  the  re- 
development process,  a  few  words 
regarding  the  tone  may  not  come 
amiss. 

Snow  scenes  will  reproduce  best 
in  black  and  white ;  but  with  such 
subjects  where  contrasts  are  great 
the  mellow  efifect  of  Royal  Bromide 
will  prove  even  better. 

Home  portraits,  genre  studies 
and  most  land  and  seascapes  will 
appear  best  in  sepia  tones.  Here  is 
an  exception  however ;  a  landscape 
including  a  number  of  white  birch 
trees,  or  say,  dogwood  trees  in 
bloom    would    look    best    on    Royal 
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l>r()mide  not  redeveloped ;  straight 
black  and  white  could  be  used  for 
these  last  two  mentioned  subjects, 
but  the  slight  yellowish  tint  of  the 
paper  will  afford  a  highly  pleasing 
softness  and  atmosphere  to  the  pic- 
ture. 

Do  not  promise  your  enlarging 
orders  in  a  hurry,  except  in  case  of 
necessity,  as  the  operators  on  this 
class  of  work  should  not  be  rushed 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  attained. 

Deliver  one  or  more  first  class 
enlargements  to  a  customer  and  you 
will  find  him  coming  back  for  more 
— and  the  appetite  created  is  a  high- 
ly i)rofitable  one  for  the  store. 


The  Right  Way 

The  prospective  purchaser  of  a 
first  camera  is  usually  quite  in  the 
mood  to  enjoy  the  taking  of  pic- 
tures, but  sometimes  has  a  lurking 
suspicion  that  difficulties,  more  or 
less  complex,  stand  in  the  way  of 
good  results. 

Knowing  that  the  Kodak  system 
of  picture  making  has  so  simplified 
ever}-  part  of  the  process  that  good 
results  can  be  obtained  by  the  nov- 
ice through  the  following  of  a  few 
simple  rules  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Manual,  you  should  at  once  set  the 
mind  of  the  customer  at  ease  oil  this 
point. 

You  do  not  of  necessity  have  to 
assume  that  the  customer  is  in  this 
frame  of  mind,  but  here  and  there 
throughout  your  explanation  of  the 
camera,  call  the  customer's  atten- 
tion to  the  ease  and  simplicity  with 
which  the  various  operations  are 
performed. 

It  is  always  good  business  to 
])!ace  the  camera  right  in  the  custo- 
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mer's  hands,  because  this  focuses 
the  attention  of  the  customer  upon 
it. 

If  the  camera  is  of  the  folding 
type  it  should  be  opened  and  the 
bellows  extended ;  this  gives  the 
customer  an  idea  as  to  how  the 
camera  will  look  in  operation,  and 
likewise  permits  you  to  proceed 
with  its  explanation. 

"You  see.  to  take  the  picture  all 
^•ou  have  to  do  is  extend  the  bellows 
by  means  f)f  this  little  catch.  If 
you  are  ten  feet  away  from  your 
subject,  pull  out  the  bellows  until 
this  little  pointer  is  opposite  the 
figure  10  on  this  scale. 

"Yes,  you  can  learn  to  estimate 
distances  very  easily,  only  of  course 
you  have  to  be  a  little  more  exact 
when  working  at  close  range." 

All  the  way  through  your  selling 
talk  carry  out  the  idea  of  simplicity 
and  certainty.  After  you  have  con- 
vinced the  customer  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  complicated  in  am- 
ateur picture  making,  and  have  ex- 
plained the  various  parts  of  the 
camera  that  have  to  do  with  the  pic- 
ture taking  —  then,  and  not  until 
then,  bring  forth  the  exclusive  East- 
man selling  point — ^the  Autographic 
Feature. 

As  is  common  with  most  every- 
thing else,  there  is  a  right  way' and 
a  wrong  way  of  explaining  the  Au- 
tographic Feature. 

The  wrong  wav :  "You  see  this 
little  trap  door  in  the  back ;  well 
after  you  have  made  an  exposure 
you  can  open  this  door  and  write 
any  memorandum  on  the  margin  of 
the  film  if  you  want  to." 

That  is  the  sort  of  an  explana- 
tion that  does  not  explain,  and  fails 
utterly  of  convincing  the  customer 
that  this  feature  is  really  all  im- 
portant. 

The  right  wa}' :  "The  Kodak  fac- 
tory   peo]>le    have    thoroughlv    cov- 


ered every  point  in  making  picture 
taking  a  very  simple  matter,  and 
now  I  want  to  show  you  how  they 
have  even  figured  out  a  sure  method 
for  identifying  any  and  all  of  your 
negatives  after  you  have  made 
them,  by  photograiphically  recording 
on  the  margin  of  the  film  the  date, 
and  any  other  desired  memoranda. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
what  is  called  the  Autographic  Fea- 
ture and  the  Eastman  Autographic 
Film,  both  of  which  are  exclusive 
Eastman  features. 

"After  an  exposure  has  been 
made,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  open 
this  little  trap  door  in  the  back  of 
the  camera  and  inscribe  the  desired 
memoranda  with  this  little  stylus, 
and  then  hold  to  the  light  for  a  few 
seconds  like  this. 

"The  paper  backing  the  film  is  of 
special  patented  manufacture,  and 
permits  the  image  impressed  by  the 
stylus  to  appear  on  the  margin  of 
the  film,  and  as  permanent  as  the 
picture  image  itself. 

"Every  negative  3'ou  make  should, 
at  least,  be  dated,  as  you  never  can 
tell  when  it  will  prove  of  import- 
ance." 

Impress  fully  upon  the  mind  of 
the  customer  the  great  importance 
of  the  Autographic  Feature  —  that 
it  is  an  exclusively  Eastman  feature 
— convince  them  of  the  unwisdom 
of  even  considering  a  camera  with- 
out this  improvement  upon  it  when 
Autographic  Film,  with  its  great 
advantages,  costs  no  more  than 
(ither    film. 


.\  broken  promise  can  be  re- 
paired, but  it  can  never  be  made  as 
good  as  new. 
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The  Great  Appeal 

We  don't  know  much  about  ad- 
vertising, so  let  us  go  and  ask  some 
man  who  is  doing  newspaper  ad- 
vertising if  it  will  pay. 

He  tells  you  that  newspaper  ad- 
vertising will  pay  when  you  have 
the  right  goods,  fairly  priced  ;  when 
you  have  competent  and  obliging 
help;  when  your  store  is  convenient 
for  the  majority  of  the  newspaper 
readers:  when  your  advertising  is 
so  worded  and  arranged  as  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  readers, 
and  induce  them  to  visit  your  store 
— and  when  these  conditions  exist 
you  keep  everlastingly  at  it. 

He  tells  you  that  newspaper  ad- 
vertising will  not  pay  if  you  rim 
your  advertisement  once  or  twice 
and  then  c|uit ;  it  will  not  pay  with 
inferior  goods  and  indifferent  store 
service;  it  will  not  pay  if  your  store 
is  convenient  to  but  a  small  quota 
of  the  readers  of  the  newspaper, 
and  that  it  will  not  pay  without 
careful  thought  as  to  the  wording 
( selling  argument ")  and  arrange- 
ment. 

We  size  up  these  "pros  and  cons'" 
and  decide  that  it  will  pay  us  to  ad- 
vertise if  our  advertising  is. right. 

Our  purpose  in  advertising  is  to 
increase  our  sales  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, so  we  must  strive  to  interest  the 
greatest  number  of  readers. 

On  our  way  down  to  the  store  we 
pass  the  conservatory  of  one  of  the 
wealthy  residents,  and  the  thought 
comes  to  us  "he  could  take  beauti- 
ful  pictures   of   his   flowers." 

Now  we  shall  head  our  advertise- 
ment, "You  can  take  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  your  flowers  with  a 
Kodak."  When  we  come  to  think 
it  over  we  realize  that  conservatory 
owners  are  few  and  far  between,  so 
that  such  a  selling  argument  would 
appeal  to  too  small  a  number  of 
readers  to  make   it  profitable. 

We  reflectively  chew  the  end  of 
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our  pencil  and  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  will  make  just  a  plain 
statement  like  this :  "John  Smith, 
Kodaks  and  Supplies.  Developing 
and  printing.     94  Main  Street." 

When  we  have  this  nicely  set  up 
it  ought  to  be  just  about  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  efficient;  it  tells  just 
what  we  have  to  sell,  and  just  where 
we  are — fine  ! 

Now  before  we  phone  the  printer 
man  let's  think  it  over.  Yes,  it's  a 
whole  lot  better  than  our  first 
thought  but  it  will  only  interest 
those  already  Kodakers,  or  those 
who  may  be  considering  purchasing 
what  we  have  to  sell. 

Now  let  us  look  for  the  big  ap- 
peal— the  one  that  will  interest  the 
greatest  number — and  we  don't  have 
far  to  look — the  soldier  and  his 
family.  Kodaks  to  make  pictures 
to  send  over  there. 

Pictures  from  home? — just  listen 
to  this  from  a  letter  from  a  young 
Belgian  soldier  to  a  friend  in  Amer- 
ica : 

"And  often  I  must  take  in  my 
hand  the  pictures  from  home.  I 
look  at  them  all,  one  after  the  other, 
and  they  speak  to  me.  Then  I  am 
once  more  at  home — T  listen,  and  I 
live  again. 

"Oh,  if  they  only  knew  the  pleas- 
ure they  bring  us,  these  pictures 
from  home,  there  would  not  be  one 
remaining  in  Belgium. 

"All  the  pictures  would  rush  to- 
wards us.  even  if  they  had  to  pass 
through  the  electrified  wire  of  the 
frontier,  or  if  they  had  to  swim 
through  the  Yser  Canal.  I  am  sure 
they  would  come." 

And  to  every  boy  in  uniform — 
will  pictures  mean  less  to  them? 

Here  we  have  the  big,  live,  al- 
most universal  (these  days)  appeal 
for  our  advertising — it  will  pay  us 
not  only  in  dollars,  but  in  keeping 
strong  the  hearts  and  high  the  hopes 
of  every  one  of  our  boys. 
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When  you   have  done 

a  good   thing, 

don't   stop   to   talk 

about  it. 

Do   another. 

—  The   Convexor 
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"  Mistakes 

are  assets — if  we  don't 

make 

the   same  mistake 


twice. 


— David  Gibson 
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OOSK  GUN  I'OWDER  HAS 
IJTTLE  OR  NO  POWER. 
]JT  T  WHEN  COXFIXED 
IN  A  ("ARTRIDGE  IT  DE- 
\  ELOPS  THE  POWER  TO  MAKE  OR 
BREAK  NATIONS.  UNDERTAKINGS 
REALLY  WORTH  WHILE  NE>  ER 
MEET  WITH  EASY  SUCCESS,  BE- 
CAUSE SUCCESS  IS  FOUN  DATIOXED 
ON  ROCKS  OF  ADVERSITY. 


U.  S.  R.  Co. 


Available 

No.    I A  Autooraphic  Kodak     .      .     $18.50 

There    practically    al\va\s    has    been    a    shortage    of    this 
model  and   manv  of  \oiir  customers  will  be  glad  to  see  it. 
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BETWEEN  US 


When  the  store  purchases  any  lot  of  merchandise  for  sale 
it  is  with  the  intent  of  selling  it  at  a  profit. 

Xo  sales — sales  too  long  in  the  making,  and  the  store  goes 
to  smash. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  you  have  to  show  the  store 
a  certain  percentage  of  profit  on  its  investment  in  you  before 
the  store  can  consider  keeping  you  longer  in  its  employ? 

You  are  a  part  of  the  store's  merchandising  plan — and  a 
valuable  part  if  you  are  able  to  make  it  so — just  as  much  as 
the  goods  on  the  shelves,  or  the  building  that  houses  the  con- 
cern. 

If  the  store  buys  an  article  for  five  dollars  and  sells  it  for 
ten  it  just  doubles  its  money — makes  one  hundred  per  cent, 
profit,  doesn't  it? 

It  does  not. 

Before  the  store  can  figure  its  profit  it  must  add  to  the 
factory  cost  every  item  of  expense  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
factory  until  it  is  delivered  to  the  customer. 

\\'hatever  the  store  pays  you  as  a  wage  is  one  of  the  numer- 
oxis  items,  a  percentage  of  which  must  be  added  to  the  cost 
before  the  store  can  take  its  profit. 

The  more  goods  you  can  sell,  and  the  greater  the  service  you 
can  render  the  store  reduces  your  cost  to  the  store  just  so  much, 
and  increases  the  percentage  of  profit  in  the  same  degree. 

W'hat  is  your  profit  percentage? 


O  =P 
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A  Pointed  Display 


Above  is  a  reproduction  of  a  com- 
posite sign  used  by  Alessrs.  Glad- 
wish  &  Alitcliell.  of  Montreal,  Que., 
to  convey  to  prospective  buyers  the 
most  definite  idea  of  what  can  be 
done  with  Brownie  cameras.  Such 
a  sign  may  be  worked  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  but  it  would  seem  to  have 
its  greatest  force  in  conjunction 
with  the  presentation  of  a  specific 
model  of  the  Brownie  line :  Say  the 
Xo.  2,  which  is  shown  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner. 

A  display  of  Brownie  cameras 
and  their  cartons,  separately,  will 
have  an  eiifect  of  strength  and  con- 
viction, and  the  use  of  a  card  as- 
sembling a  range  of  Brownie  pic- 
tures will  give  the  most  pointed 
illustration.  Such  a  display  is  easy 
to  arrange,  as  is  the  illustration,  for 
it  is  merely  a  collection  of  Brownie 
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enlargements  on  a  piece  of  card- 
board, with  an  appropriate  title  let- 
tered at  the  top. 
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"Kodakery"  for  January 

"The    Picture    Glories    of    Italy" 
( illustrated  ). 

"Separate  Fixing  Baths  for  Neg- 
atives and  Prints." 

"What    the    Kodak    Portrait   At- 
tachment   Does"    I  illustrated). 

"Photograj^hing  the   Sun"    I  illus- 
trated). 

"The    Fundamentals    of    Photog- 
raphy"   ( illustrated  ) . 

"Making  White  Afargin  Prints." 

"Pictures  That  Tell  the  Object's 
Size"  ( illustrated  ). 
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Those  Pictures 

from  Home 


"  If  they  onI\'  knew 
the  pleasure  they 
bring  us 

I  am  sure  the\  would 
come. " 


'I'liiiisLition  ofiiii  extinct  from  a  letter  written  Ij 
i!  young  Belgian  soldier  to  <i  Jrientl  in    Aniericii. 

"And  often  I  must  take  in  my  hand,  the  pictures 
from  home.  I  look  at  them  all,  one  after  the  other,  and 
they  speak  to  me.  Then  I  am  once  more  at  home — I 
listen,  and  I  live  again.  It  would  be  too  much  for  me 
to  H  rite  you  all  that  they  say.  But  above  all,  they  say  to 
me  '  A.i  re  coir.'  I  find  them  all  a  little  thinner,  and 
Father  and  Mother  a  little  grayer  of  hair.  Tie/is!  if  they 
only  knew  the  pleasure  they  bring  us,  these  pictures  from 
home,  there  would  not  be  one 
remaining  in  Belgium.  All  the 
pictures  would  rush  towards  us; 
even  if  they  had  to  pass  through 
the  electrified  wire  of  the  fron- 
tier, or  if  they  had  to  swim 
through  the  Yser  Canal,  I  am 
sure  they  would  come.  " 

Glstave  Geboers 

I.  'i£'2  Sme  Cotnpagnic  Atmce  B«lge  en  Canipagne 
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Tims  writes  Gustave  Geboers  a  Belgian  boy  of  twenty 
three,  .^nd  your  boy,  our  boys,  will  pictures  mean  less 
til  them? 

.As  they  look  at  tliem  all,  "one  after  the  other," 
the  pictures  will  speak  to  l/it'm  of  home,  will  keep  them 
cheerful  in  the  days  of  waiting  and  when  the  storm  of 
battle  breaks  w  ill  send  them  fortli  w  ith  the  high  courage 
that  is  born  of  love  of  home  and  of  those  things  that  are 
clean  and  honest  and  right. 

Your  picture,  the  picture  of  your  boy's  friends  and 
of  his  home — let  them  talk  to  him — and  may  they  help 
him  to  keep  light  of  heart  until  that  day  when  in  his 
magnificent  strength  he  returns  to  you  a  bronzed  veteran, 
a  victorious  crusader  in  the  battle  for  democracy. 

E.\STM.JkN  KOD.\K  COMP.\NY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,   T/:e  KoiAii  City 


One  of  the  December  magazine 
advertisements  (reduced) 
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Confessions 
/    Salesman 


N 


EARING  the  end  of  a  week's 
trip  on  the  road  I  discovered 
upon  looking  in  my  bag  that  I  had 
come  to  the  end  of  my  supply  of 
collars. 

"Opening  off  the  hotel  lobby  is 
the  entrance  to  a  rather  exclusive 
men's  furnishing  store,  so  I  passed 
through  in  search  of  the  necessary 
linen. 

''Instead  of  one  of  the  young  men 
I  had  encountered  on  previous  oc- 
casions I  was  met  by  a  trim  shirt- 
vvaisted  young  woman,  to  whom  I 
made  known  my  wants. 

."She  looked  entirely  too  young  to 
have  had  any  extended  business  ex- 
perience, and  I  imagined  I  would 
mostly  have  to  wait  upon  myself. 

"  'A  collar,  please.'  I  commenced 
as  a  starter.  'Yes,  sir,'  and  she 
turned  to  the  stock  and  opened  a 
box  containing  practically  the  dupli- 
cate of  the  collar  I  was  wearing, 
and  of  the  right  size. 

"I  gasped ;  was  this  a  sample  of 
the  inexperienced,  inefficient  woman 
help  I  had  been  hearing  so  much 
about  ? 

"I  said  that  the  collar  she  had 
sho\\-n  me  was  about  what  I  want- 
ed— 'yes,  sir,  one  fifty  for  a  half 
dozen  box.' 

"No  one  cellar  sale  for  her  if  she 
could  help  it. 

"I  nodded  a  dazed  assent  to  her 
half  dozen  suggestion,  and  was 
reaching  for  my  roll  when  she 
stopped  me  by  placing  in  my  hand 
a  new  style  clothes  brush  :  she  said 
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it  was  a  new  idea  and  a  mighty  good 
one  :  had  me  demonstrate  it  with  a 
few  tentative  brushes  on  my  coat, 
then  took  it  from  me  and  placed  it 
on  top  of  the  box  of  collars  in  an 
incjuiring  yet  final  sort  of  way. 

"She  saw  the  gleam  of  despair  in 
my  eye,  so  she  simply  said.  'The 
price  of  the  brush  is  one  dollar,' 
and  proceeded  to  wrap  up  the  col- 
lars and  the  brush  together — 'two 
fifty,  please.'  I  passed  out  the  two 
fifty. 

"  'Just  how  did  I  come  to  buy  six 
collars  instead  of  one.  and  that 
brush  ?"  I  demanded  in  as  fierce  a 
tone  as  I  could  assume.  'How  much 
coaching  on  selling  goods  have  you 
had,  anyhow  ?' 

■'She  laughed  and  said  that  her 
experience  in  selling  goods  could  be 
encompassed  within  the  last  ninety 
days,  and  that  just  what  did  I  mean 
by  'coaching.'  She  said  that  before 
her  big  brother  had  put  on  a  uni- 
form he  had  been  so  fussy  about  his 
clothes,  and  so  she  had  a  pretty 
good  idea  as  to  what  would  appeal 
to  the  well  dressed  man  (get  the 
subtle  flattery — Oh,  you  women). 

"So  when  she  had  a  chance  to  go 
to  work  in  a  store  that  sold  men's 
things  she  just  looked  around  and 
saw  all  sorts  of  things  that  she 
thought  would  be  nice  for  them  to 
have,  and  when  she  had  sold  a  man 
what  he  had  asked  for  she  just 
couldn't  resist  showing  him  some  of 
the  other  nice  things  in  the  store. 

"  'All  right  about  that  part  of  it,' 
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I  said,  'but  why  six  collars  instead 
of  one?' 

''  'O  poof,'  she  laughed,  "how- 
long  w^ould  one  clean  collar  last  a 
traveling  man?' 

"  'Ho\v  do  you  know'  I  am  a  trav- 
eling man?'  I  countered.  'Because 
you  came  in  from  the  hotel  lobby — 
if  you  were  a  resident  you  would 
have  come  in  from  the  street,'  all 
of  which  was  pretty  sound  reason- 
ing, don't  you  think? 

"Now  here  was  an  inexperienced 
girl  who  kept  her  eyes  and  ears 
open,  showed  goods  other  than 
those  asked  for,  because  she  felt 
that  you  ought  to  know  about  them, 
and  she  sold  them  because  she  was 
really  interested  in  her  job. 

■'She  was  new  to  the  w'ork,  and 
her  first  enthusiasm  had  not  worn 
off — and  I  doubt  if  it  ever  will,  be- 
cause she  w^ill  continue  to  discover 
new  angles  in  the  selling  game  that 
will   keep  her   ever   interested. 

"She  is  just  a  human  being,  and 
not  an  over  sturdy  one  at  that,  and 
some  days  she  will  not  feel  quite  up 
to  the  mark,  and  her  selling  punch 
will  decrease  temporarily  in  accord- 
ance, but  I'll  gamble  that  she  will 
average  up  mighty  well. 

"The  big  idea — maybe  she  doesn't 
know  it — is  to  be  interested  in  your 
job.  Do  you  suppose  that  us  fel- 
lows who  pound  the  road  week  in, 
week  out,  could  stand  the  strain  if 
we  were  not  heartily  interested  in 
our  jobs,  and  did  not  feel  that  we 
had  the  best  goods  on  the  market, 
and  worked  for  the  best  finu  in  the 
world  ? 

"There  is  no  better  way  to  get  in- 
terested in  your  job  than  to  study 
the  goods  you  have  to  sell,  and  see 
how  they  can  be  used  to  advantage 
by  your  customers. 

"Once  you  get  this  viewpoint, 
added  sales  are  easA-." 


Complaints 

Just  how  do  you  value  a  com- 
plaint? 

\\'hen  it  happens  to  be  your  duty 
to  wait  upon  a  customer  who  has  a 
complaint  regarding  some  article  of 
merchandise  or  store  service,  wdiat 
is  your  attitude? 

A  complaint  handled  in  a  judi- 
cious and  diplomatic  manner  af- 
fords one  of  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunities for  making  a  firm  friend 
for  the  store.  Ninety  per  cent.,  or 
better,  of  the  people  are  honest,  and 
will  listen  to  reason;  so  the  remain- 
ing ten  per  cent,  who  may  be  dis- 
honest, or  unreasonable,  or  both, 
don't  count. 

You  will  frequently  find  that  a 
complaint  regarding  merchandise  is 
due  to  ignorance  as  to  its  proper 
handling  or  use,  and  where  the 
amount  involved  is  small  it  is  better 
to  offer  immediate  replacement,  and 
then  explain  just  why  the  customer 
failed   to   secure   results. 

Even  when  you  know  the  custo- 
mer is  wrong,  listen  with  all  pa- 
tience, not  forgetting  a  smile,  and 
then  when  you  have  the  full  story, 
if  you  have  not  the  authority  to  ad- 
just the  matter  immediatelv,  call 
someone  who  has,  meanwhile  as- 
suring the  customer  of'  complete 
satisfaction. 

\\  hen  it  is  a  case  of  some  part  of 
tjie  store  service  going  wrong,  apol- 
ogize fully  and  make  the  customer 
feel  that  the  store  is  most  interested 
in  retaining  friendship  and  only  too 
willing  to  make  anv  reparation  pos- 
sible. 

Don't  pave  the  way  for  com- 
plaints, but  when  they  do  come, 
welcome  them,  because  therein  lies 
an  oi:)portunity  to  cement  a  friend- 
ship. 
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With  the  Ad  Man 

There  are  two  classes  of  people 
who  read  newspaper  advertising : 
those  who  are  in  search  of  some 
specific  thing,  and  those  who  glance 
casnally  throngh  the  advertisements 
either  during  or  after  the  reading  of 
the  regular  news  items. 

The  second  class  is  by  far  the 
larger  of  the  two,  and  so  the  mer- 
chant who  makes  use  of  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  the  local  papers  must 
in  some  manner  contrive  to  secure 
and  hold  the  attention  of  the  casual 
reader. 

The  user  of  large  space  naturally 
has  the  advantage  in  attention-se- 
curing value  over  the  one  who  is 
limited  to  a  small  space,  yet  atten- 
tion may  be  secured  and  held,  and 
goods  sold,  by  means  of  advertise- 
ments of  small  size. 

The  amateur  advertising  writer. 
if  we  may  put  it  that  way,  is  c[uite 
apt  to  try  and  include  altogether  too 
much  in  the  space  at  his  disposal, 
and  in  consequence  produces  an  ad- 
vertisement too  hard  to  be  read  at  a 
glance,  and  so  it  will  be  passed  over 
by  the  majority  of  readers. 

The  average  photographic  supply 
dealer,  unless  he  is  doing  business 
in  one  of  the  smaller  towns  where 
advertising  rates  are  low,  is  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  comparatively 
small  space,  and  so  for  this  reason 
he  must  be  particular  as  to  its  atten- 
tion-attracting qualities. 

The  safest  plan  to  pursue  is  to 
consult  with  some  one  of  the  adver- 
tising experts  connected  with  the 
paper  in  which  you  propose  to  ad- 
vertise. 

He  will  be  familiar  with  the  vari- 
ous styles  of  type,  and  will,  or 
should,  know  how  to  have  your  ad- 
vertisement properly  set  up. 

He  will  be  able  to  advise  }ou  as 
to  the   proper  amount   of   wording 
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you  can  use  eiTectively  in  any  given 
space,  and  his  services  will  be  ren- 
dered without  extra  charge. 

H  sufficient  space  is  at  your  dis- 
posal to  permit  the  use  of  illustra- 
tions we  would  suggest  your  look- 
ing over  the  Kodak  Cut  Sheet  which 
contains  impressions  of  all  the  cuts 
supplied  by  us  for  dealers'  adver- 
tising. 

Every  cut  shown  in  our  cut  sheet 
has  been  selected  with  great  care, 
drawn  by  good  artists,  and  applies 
directl}-  to  the  selling  of  photo- 
graphic goods. 

They  are  far  better  than  any  of 
the  so-called  stock  cuts  usually  to 
be  found  in  the  average  newspaper 
oft'ice.  These  cuts  are  supplied  by 
us  in  any  reasonable  quantity  with- 
out charge. 

They  should  always  be  ordered 
by  number,  and  shipped  with  other 
goods  whenever  possible. 

We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  crit- 
icise or  make  suggestions  regarding 
any  local  advertising  you  may  do. 
H  we  can  helji  you  just  drop  us  a 
line. 
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In  Amiens 


I'lult-r  recent  conditions  selling 
Kodaks  in  Xorthern  France  had  its 
drawbacks,  as  is  witnessed  by  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

The  view  is  of  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  main  streets  in  Amiens,  and 
demonstrates  graphically  the  effect 
of  a  bombardment. 

At  the  right  of  the  picture  may  bo 
seen  the  Kodak  store  of  M.  Caron. 


apparently  undisturljed,  with  the  fa- 
miliar Ktxlak  sign  very  much  in  evi- 
dence. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  rehabilitation  of  beautiful 
Amiens  will  soon  be  under  way.  and 
with  it  goes  the  wish  that  M.  Caron 
and  his  Kodak  Shop  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  many  years  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 
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Ten  Minutes 
with  the  Boss 


I  WAS  sitting"  in  a  friend's  office 
the  other  day,  Sam,  when  he 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  without  looking 
flipped  a  match  into  his  waste 
basket. 

"I  just  had  all  I  could  do,  Sam, 
to  keep  from  grabbing  that  basket 
and  making  sure  that  that  match 
wasn't  engaged  in  starting  some- 
thing. It  was  real  criminal  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  my  friend  : 
you  talk  with  an  insurance  man  or 
fire  chief,  Sam,  and  they  will  tell 
you  almost  every  fire  is  due  to 
someone's  carelessness. 

"Especially  now  that  goods  are 
so  hard  to  obtain,  and  transporta- 
tion is  uncertain,  every  one  of  us 
should  exercise  every  precaution  to 
avoid  fires. 

"The  Chief  of  the  Fire  Preven- 
tion Section  of  the  U.  vS.  War  In- 
dustries Board  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  1,440  minutes 
in  the  day,  and  that  in  that  country 
there  is  an  average  of  1,.^00  fires  per 
day. 

"Xow,  Sam,  these  fires  would  not 
occur  if  people  would  onlv  be  care- 
ful. 

"Just  think.  Sam,  fires  cost  the 
people  of  that  countrv  over  $260,- 
000,000  annually. 

"This  'fire  tax.'  Sam,  which  the 
people  have  to  pay,  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  gold,  silver  and  copper 
mined  in  the  coimtry — and  it  is  ab- 
sohitely  lost  cash — never  to  be  re- 
turned. 
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"The  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters say  that  28.9  per  cent,  of 
the  fires  could  have  been  prevented 
to  a  certainty ;  a  little  over  23  per 
cent,  were  of  unknown  causes, 
which  were  largely  preventable  in 
all  probability,  and  the  balance 
partly  preventable. 

"Sam,  preventable  fires  mean  just 
carelessness ;  take  my  friend  with 
the  match — smokers  alone  were  the 
cause  of  a  damage  amounting  to 
over  eight  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars. 

"I  don't  suppose,  Sam,  that  we 
fellows  here  are  unduly  careless, 
but  it  won't  do  a  bit  of  harm  to  cau- 
tion the  boys  a  bit. 

"Ask  them  to  be  careful  with 
matches ;  to  keep  an  eye  open  for 
any  of  the  electric  fixtures  where 
the  insulation  on  the  wires  seems  to 
be  worn  or  broken. 

"Oily  rags  or  waste  frequently 
cause  fires  by  spontaneous  combus- 
tion ;  boxes  piled  too  close  to  heat- 
ing apparatus  may  choose  a  mo- 
ment after  business  hours  to  start 
something. 

"Rats  and  mice  seem  to  have  a 
I)ropensity  for  chewing  matches 
just  where  the  resulting  flame  can 
find  something  to  work  upon. 

"Of  course.  Sammy,  I  don't  ask 
}-ou  to  reason  with  any  rat  or  mouse 
you  happen  to  see  skurrying  across 
some  dark  passage,  but  we  can  be 
careful  about  leaving  any  matches 
where  thev  can  get  at  them. 
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"You  see.  Sam,  the  after  effects 
of  a  fire  are  a  good  deal  more  than 
just  the  loss  of  the  goods  and  fix- 
tures. 

"If  you  should  happen  to  have  a 
fire  here  that  cleaned  the  place  out, 
full  insurance  would  only  partially 
reimburse  us. 

"It  might  be  months,  and  surely 
weeks  before  the  store  could  be  re- 
paired and  new  stock  obtained,  and 
meanwhile  there  would  be  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  of  the  help  being 
laid  oft'  until  we  could  resume  busi- 
ness. 

"We  might  have  to  find  another 
location,  perhaps  not  nearly  so  good 
as  the  one  destroyed,  with  a  result- 
ing loss  of  business. 

"But  back  of  all  this  would  be  the 
inconvenience  to  our  customers. 

"Of  course,  Sam,  lots  and  lots  of 
our  customers  would  stick  to  us 
through  thick  and  thin,  but  just  the 
same  let  them,  even  for  a  short 
while,  have  to  go  to  some  other 
store  for  their  needs,  and  you  would 
find  quite  a  percentage  failing  to 
come  back  to  us. 

"So  you  can  see,  Sam,  how  just 
one  little  act  of  carelessness  may 
have  a  far  reaching  and  decidedly 
disastrous  effect.  ; 

"President  Wilson,  with  all  the 
other  tremendously  weighty  matters 
on  his  mind,  has  given  thought  to 
the  matter  of  fire  prevention,  and 
recently  remarked  :  'Preventable  fire 
is  more  than  a  private  misfortune. 
It  is  a  public  dereliction.  At  a  time 
like  this  of  emergency  and  of  mani- 
fest necessity  for  the  conservation 
of  national  resources,  it  is  more 
than  ever  a  matter  of  deep  and 
pressing  consequence  that  every 
means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
this  evil.' 

"Sam,  let's  do  all  we  can  both  here 
and  in  our  homes  to  avoid  this  tre- 
mendous loss  and  waste." 


Crushing  Retort 

Algy — "When  he  called  you  a  fool 
what  did  you  say,  dear  boy?" 

Reggie — "I  told  him  that  some 
chaps  don't  know  enough  to  keep 
their  opinions  to  themselves." — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


He  was  looking  for  a  chance  to 
pop  the  question  and  the  girl  was 
not  averse.  "Did  you  pay  my  little 
brother  to  remain  out  of  the  par- 
lor?" she  asked. 

"Yes.  I  hope  I  was  not  presum- 
ing." 

"You  were  not.  But  if  you  paid 
him,  I  won't.''  They're  engaged 
now. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Father — "You  have  been  running 
ahead  of  your  allowance,  Richard. 

Son — "I  know  it,  dad.  I've  been 
hoping  for  a  long  time  that  the  al- 
lowance would  strengthen  up  enough 
to  overtake  me." — Boston  Trans- 
cript. 


|1# 


The  man  who  makes  work  of  his 
pleasure  doesn't  always  make  pleas- 
iire  of  his  work. 


It's  a  poor  rule  that  won't  work 
both    wiiys.   but  a   poorer  one   that 

W(  m't  work  our  wav. 
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The  PrlmaryPage 

for-fhe  Beginner 
BehinQ  the  Counter 


LET  us  start  off  with  a  bit  of 
sound  advice :  take  a  copy  of 
the  Velox  Book  and  study  it  thor- 
oughly. Don't  just  read  it  over 
once,  but  really  study  it. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  make 
good  Velox  prints,  but  the  great 
trouble  with  many  beginners  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  such  a 
hurry  to  see  results  that  they  do  not 
take  time  to  read  and  study  the  di- 
rections for  manipulation. 

Aside  from  paying  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  selection  of  the  right 
grade  of  paper,  and  giving  heed  to 
the  directions  regarding  develop- 
ment, fixing  and  washing,  the  be- 
ginner is  cjuite  prone  to  make  still 
another  error. 

This  error  consists  in  overwork- 
ing the  developing  and  fixing  solu- 
tions, or  in  attempting  to  use  solu- 
tions wdiich  have  deteriorated. 

The  beginner  wishes  to  make  just 
a  very  few  prints,  so  he  mixes  up 
the  contents  of  a  tube  of  developer 
powder,  or  an  ounce  or  so  of  Xe- 
pera  Solution. 

When  he  has  made  the  few  prints 
he  desires,  he  pours  the  developing 
solution  into  a  bottle  to  be  used  at 
some  future  time :  this  is  mistaken 
economy  because  developers  do  not 
keep  well  in  solution,  and  soon  be- 
come badly  discolored  and  useless. 

Not  knowing  this,  the  beginner 
tries  to  use  this  solution  at  a  later 
date,  and  fails  to  secure  results. 

The  fixing  solution  will  keep 
much  better,  and  can  be  used  over 
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again  until  its  strength  is  exhaust- 
ed, but  the  trouble  is,  the  beginner 
does  not  know  when  the  fixing  solu- 
tion Is  exhausted,  and  so  continues 
to  use  it  after  it  should  have  been 
discarded.  The  result  is  j^irints  that 
soon  turn  yellow  and  deteriorate 
generally. 

One  pint  of  the  fixing  solution 
prepared  by  the  formula  given  in 
the  Velox  Book  will  fix  one-half 
gross  of  4  X  5  prints. 

So  it  will  be  well  when  amateurs 
show  you  muddy  or  badly  discolored 
prints,  to  inquire  as  to  how  they 
have  used  their  solutions,  and  their 
trouble  can  usually  be  traced  to  the 
foregoing. 

Too  many  amateurs,  and  partic- 
ularl}-  the  beginners,  think  chemi- 
calls  are  just  chemicals,  and  so 
through  a  mistaken  sense  of  econ- 
oww  thev  buv  the  cheapest  obtain- 
able. 

With  many  chemicals  there  is  a 
big  difference  photographically  be- 
tween the  ordinary  "commercial" 
grade  and  the  chemically  pure  or 
"C.  P."  grade. 

The  cheaper,  or  "commercial," 
grade  will  usually  contain  many  im- 
purities ;  some  of  these  impurities 
may  absolutely  defeat  the  proper 
action  of  a  solution,  while  others 
are  inert,  that  is,  having  no  chemi- 
cal effect  at  all  on  the  solution,  but 
they  also  work  against  results,  be- 
cause the  proper  photographic 
strength  can  not  be  determined 
when  they  are  present. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  chemicals 
photographically  right  cost  but  lit- 
tle, if  any,  more  than  those  unsuit- 
able for  use. 

You  should  urge  on  every  occa- 
sion the  purchase  and  use  of  the 
Kodak  Tested  Chemicals. 

Now  if  you  but  will  stop  to  think 
a  moment  you  will  realize  that  this 
advice  is  given  for  a  much  more  im- 
portant reason  than  in  securing  the 
profit  we  may  make  on  their  sale. 

As  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
sensitized  products  in  the  world,  it 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  Ko- 
dak that  the  best  possible  results 
be  obtained  from  their  use.  so  it  is 
most  decidedly  to  our  interest  to  see 
that  photographically  right  .chemi- 
cals be  employed. 

\\'ith  an  organization  such  as 
ours,  it  has  been  possible  to  provide 
unequalled  facilities  for  the  proper 
manufacture  and  testing  of  every- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  our  prod- 
ucts, and  so  you  can  rest  assured 
that  every  chemical  or  chemical 
preparation  bearing  our  C.  K.  Test- 
ed Label  is,  in  every  instance,  abso- 
lutely right  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  front  cover  of  the  ^'elox 
Hook  you  will  find  under  the  title, 
these  words:  "The  working  of  a 
simple  paper  told  in  simple  terms." 

Xo  matter  how  simply  you  may 
tell  the  story  of  any  product  that 
has  to  do  with  optics  or  chemistrv. 
certain  technical  names  must  here 
and  there  be  used. 

So,  to  ful'ly  live  u])  to  the  sen- 
tence on  the  front  cover,  there  has 
been  included  in  the  \'elox  Book  a 
glossary  of  all  words  or  terms  difl^i- 
cult  of  interpretation  by  the  inex- 
perienced. 

Study  the  \'elox  Hook  thorough- 
ly. You  will  find  it  a  big  help  to 
you  in  many  ways  in  giving  vour 
customers  real  service. 


The  Big  Secret 

Every  successful  salesman  has 
made  a  study  of  salesmanship,  at 
least  as  applied  to  his  own  prob- 
lems, though  very  often  he  makes 
such  study  in  a  subconscious  way. 

When  a  customer  asks  to  be 
shown  any  article  of  merchandise 
that  requires  some  amount  of  ex- 
planation or  demonstration,  he  im- 
mediately recalls  the  arguments  and 
methods  which  he  had  successfully 
employed  before  in  selling  the  same 
goods. 

He  also  recalls  any  false  steps  he 
may  have  made  on  other  occasions 
when  he  failed  to  land  the  customer. 

You  may  say  that  such  thought 
is  only  employing  his  past  experi- 
ence, and  does  not  indicate  any 
study  of  selling.  Just  the  same 
every  salesman  is  on  many  occa- 
sions the  purchaser,  and  when  he  is 
on  the  buying  side  of  the  counter  he 
either  consciously  or  imconsciously 
absorbs  any  good  selling  methods 
used  upon  him. 

It  is  seldom  that  }'ou  can  get  an}- 
salesman  to  admit  that  he  works 
along  definite  lines,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  works  just 
that  way. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point  where  the 
salesman  was  awakened  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  selling  a  definite 
plan,  and  just  how  this  awakening 
came  about. 

He  said  that  when  he  first  started 
i>ut  he  gave  but  Httle  thought  to  the 
arrangement  of  details.  Selling  was 
simply  a  matter  of  telling  a  man 
about  what  you  were  selling  in  a 
way  that  would  make  him  want  to 
buy  it. 

One  clay  he  attended  a  Chautau- 
(jua  in  a  littk  town,  and  heard  one 
of  the  speakers  make  a  most  effec- 
tive selling  presentation. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
speakiug  on  behalf  of  convicts,  he 
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ended  his  address  with  every  man, 
woman  and  child  sold.  This  is  how 
he  did  it :  he  did  it  by  getting  his 
audience  to  agree  with  him  through 
habit. 

He  told  them  that  their  Province 
was  ahead  of  any  other  when  it  came 
to  prison  reform.  They  agreed  with 
him.  He  introduced  other  points,  in 
no  way  relative  to  his  proposition 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  when  the 
climax  came  it  never  occurred  to 
them  to  challenge  him — they  just 
naturally  agreed. 

This  demonstration  convinced  our 
salesman  friend  that  the  big  secret 
of  successful  salesmanship  was  to 
get  the  buyer's  mind  moving  in  the 
right  direction  so  that  when  you 
reached  your  point  he  would  be  in 
an  agreeable  frame  of  mind. 

He  makes  it  a  practice  to  get  the 
buyer  to  grant  him  small  favors 
early  in  the  interview,  such  as  the 
loan  of  a  pencil  or  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  as  a  means  of  getting  him 
into  a  condescending  frame  of  mind. 
Later  he  brings  up  points  with 
which  he  is  bound  to  agree,  avoid- 
ing statements  which  he  might  chal- 
lenge. 

All  through  the  interview  he  tries 
to  get  the  buyer  to  do  his  will,  be- 
ginning with  trifles,  and  ending  with 
signing  the  order. 

Now  you  may  not  get  any  partic- 
ular thought  out  of  this  that  applies 
directly  to  your  own  proposition, 
and  again  you  may,  however,  let  it 
drive  this  one  thought  home :  "The 
big  secret  of  successful  salesman- 
ship is  to  get  the  buyer's  mind  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  so  that 
when  you  have  reached  your  point 
he  will  be  in  an  agreeable  frame  of 
mind." 
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The  Business  Letter 

Supposing  it  falls  to  your  lot  to 
write  or  answer  letters  for  the 
house.  Business  letters  are  written 
to  sell  goods,  and  to  make  and  re- 
tain the  friendship  and  good  will  of 
patrons  present  and  prospective. 

There  are  good  letters  and  poor 
letters.  The  good  letters  are  those 
written  by  people  who  have  studied 
the  art  of  good  letter  writing,  and 
we  are  glad  to  offer  a  few  pointers 
given  by  an  authority : 

"Brevity  and  completeness  are 
the  vital  elements  of  a  letter. 

"Tell  your  story  in  one  hundred 
words  if  you  can.  The  average 
man  or  woman  gets  tired  after 
reading  five  hundred  words.  The 
busy  man  balks  after  three  hundred. 

"Get  the  attention  of  your  pros- 
pect in  the  first  paragraph  if  you 
can.  H  your  prospect  doesn't  know 
you  or  3'our  product,  don't  crowd 
him. 

"Consider  your  first  letter  your 
first  call  to  get  accjuainted.  and  to 
secure  an  invitation  to  return  by 
appointment  to  sell  your  goods. 

"A  letter  sent  without  request 
goes  to  a  stranger.  A  letter  in  an- 
swer to  an  advertisement  is  an  in- 
vitation to  have  your  salesman  call, 
or  send  your  selling  talk  by  mail. 

"There  should  be  a  reason  for 
every  letter  written.  Plan  your  let- 
ter to  fit  the  reason  for  writing  it. 

"The  big  '!'  and  AVe'  and  little 
'you'  has  kept  many  letters  from 
producing. 

"If  you  are  selling  a  product  put 
the  personahty  of  the  product  into 
your  letter,  and  not  your  own. 

"Be  as  courteous  to  a  prospect  in 
a  letter  as  you  would  be  to  a  visitor 
in  your  store  or  office. 

"If  your  letter  is  in  answer  to 
one  asking  for  information,  that  is 
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the  subjtct  your  prospect  is  inter- 
ested in. 

"Answer  his  questions  clearly  and 
concisely,  without  getting  too  smart 
or  snappy,  because  your  prospect 
thinks  you  know  what  he  wants  to 
know.  If  you  don't  know  ask  some- 
one else  who  does  know  ;  then  an- 
swer the  question  correctly. 

"It  is  your  prospect's  business  to 
ask  questions,  and  yours  to  answer 
them  cheerfully  and  intelligently,  if 
your  letters  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce. 

"Your  prospect  is  interested  in 
what  your  product  or  proposition 
will  do  for  him,  not  what  it  means 
to  you  or  a  third  party." 

Business  men  generally  are  pay- 
ing more  and  more  attention  to  the 
writing  of  good  letters ;  they  are 
rapidly  eliminating  obsolete  and 
useless  words  and  phrases,  telling 
what  they  have  to  tell  in  a  plain, 
straightforward  way.  and  with  the 
same  courtesy  they  would  afford 
were  the  person  addressed  before 
them  in  the  flesh. 
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That  Fight  with  Moriarity 

Tom  Dreier  (  not  Thomas, — just 
Tom)  makes  a  specialty  of  helping 
manufacturers  and  merchants  sell 
goods,  and  from  all  accounts  he  has 
had  a  fair  average  of  success. 

Tom  would  have  made  a  success 
as  a  preacher  because  his  sermons 
would  never  bore  you.  Usually 
when  Tom  wants  to  pound  home  a 
truth  he  puts  it  in  the  form  of  a 
story.  This  is  one  of  his  latest 
which  may  or  may  not  contain  a 
moral  for  you : 

''Dick  Fuller,  who  runs  the  ( )ld 
Corner  Book  Store  in  Boston,  told 
me  the  other  dav  that  when  he  was 


a  youngster  in  school  there  was  a 
tough  young  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Mike  Moriarity,  who  was  always 
beating  up  the  other  youngsters. 

"  'One  day,"  said  Dick,  'some  of 
the  fellows  came  to  me  and  said 
they  were  sure  that  I  could  whip 
Moriarity.  I  denied  it :  I  knew  that 
I  was  no  fighter.  But  every  day  or 
so  my  friends  would  tell  me  what  a 
wonderful  fighter  I  was.  Of  course, 
I  had  never  done  any  fighting  to 
speak  of,  but  it  was  not  long  until 
I  began  to  believe  what  they  said. 

"  "After  a  while  I  told  myself  that 
I  was  a  great  fighter.  In  time  I  was 
convinced  that  Moriarity's  reputa- 
tion was  doomed  to  be  dimmed. 
One  day  after  school  I  walked  up 
to  ]\Ioriarit\-  and  said  to  him,  "IMike 
I  can  lick  you."  ^like  never  said  a 
word.  He  calmly  drew  back  his 
fist  and  knocked  me  flat.  That  end- 
ed my  ring  career.' 

"Dick  admits  that  he  learned  then 
and  there  not  to  indulge  in  talk  un- 
less he  had  the  punch  to  back  up  the 
talk.  Many  a  salesman  goes  up 
against  Mike  Moriarity 's  of  buyers 
with  no  more  knowledge  of  their 
goods  and  of  the  principles  of  sales- 
manship than  Dick  had  of  himself 
and  the  science  of  fighting  with  his 
fists. 

"Every  salesman  must  know  his 
own  powers.  When  some  Moriar- 
ity knocks  him  down  and  gives  the 
business  he  wants  to  another  fel- 
low, he  should  blame  himself.  He 
will  get  business  according  to  the 
quality  of  his  goods  and  his  selling 
strensfth." 


It's  all  right  to  put  your  best  foot 
forward,  but  let  the  other  one  catch 
up  with  it. 
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A  Bit  More  About 
Enlarging 

(See  November  Primary  Page) 

In  the  Primary  page  of  the  Nov- 
ember issue  we  gave  a  httle  talk  on 
the  making  of  enlargements,  and  be- 
cause it  was  the  "Primary"  Page  we 
were  a  bit  conservative  in  stating 
the  degree  of  enlargement  that 
could  be  made  from  a  given  size  of 
negative. 

We  stated  that  a  \'est  Pocket 
Kodak  negative  could  be  enlarged 
to  post  card  size,  and  that  eight  by 
ten  enlargements  could  be  made 
from  a  four  by  five  negative. 

Such  degrees  of  enlargement  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  aver- 
age amateur  because  most  of  his 
choice  pictures  are  mounted  in 
albtmis  and  consequentlv  are  viewed 
at  close  range. 

As  all  those  of  you  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  enlarging  will  know, 
much  greater  proportions  of  en- 
largement than  those  given  above 
can  be  attained,  and  prove  entirely 
acceptable  when  viewed  from  a  cor- 
respondingly  greater   distance. 

For  display  purposes  we  have  fre- 
quently made  emlargements  forty  by 
sixty,  from  four  by  five  negatives ; 
we  say  forty  by  sixty  instead  of 
forty-eight  by  sixty,  because  the 
maximum  width  of  the  paper  is 
forty  inches. 

In  fact  we  have  often  made  en- 
largements of  even  greater  degree 
where  we  have  selected  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  original  negative  for  en- 
largement. 

Theoretically  the  enlargement 
could  be  extended  to  almost  anv 
size,  using  two  or  more  widths  of 
paper  for  the  purpose,  by  overlap- 
ping the  edges  so  the  dividing  line 
would  not  be  apparent. 

Rut  it  must  be  remembered  that 
imperfections  in  the  negative  almost 
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invisible  in  a  contact  print,  or  in  an 
enlargement  of  medium  propor- 
tions, become  painfully  apparent  in 
an  enlargement  of  high  dimensions. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  we 
view  the  enlargement  from  a  dis- 
tance, increasing  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  enlargement,  we  have 
the  same  visual  efi^ect  as  when  view- 
ing an  enlargement  of  lesser  propor- 
tions at  a  closer  range. 

In  making  our  enlargements  for 
store  display  purposes  we  always 
have  to  take  this  into  consideration, 
figuring  the  average  distance  from 
the  wall  of  the  store  to  the  aisle  or 
counter  from  which  the  picture  is 
seen. 

The  best  evidence  we  can  give  of 
this,  and  of  the  wonderfully  fine 
grain  of  Eastman  film  is  to  ask  you 
to  consider  the  size  of  the  pictures 
thrown  on  the  screen  in  the  average 
high  grade  motion  picture  theatre. 

Here  we  have  an  enlargement 
from  the  tiny  films  -ji  by  1  inch  to 
pictures  fourteen  feet  and  even 
more  across.  In  the  larger  theatres 
it  is  often  over  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  screen  to  the  projection 
booth,  and  the  large  image  is  neces- 
sary to  afiford  every  one  in  the  audi- 
ence a  picture  of  adequate  size. 

If  you  wih  recall  the  earlier  days 
of  motion  picture  theatres,  when 
the  seats  were  placed  up  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  screen  you  will 
recollect  that  the  pictures  viewed 
from  so  short  a  range  were  not  so 
agreeable  to  the  eye  as  when  viewed 
a  few  roAvs  further  back. 

Enlargements  can  be  made  to  al- 
most any  size,  it  only  being  neces- 
sary to  view  them  from  a  corre- 
spondingly increasing  distance  to 
retain  all  the  efifects  of  the  original 
negative. 


"Many 
a  'live'   prospect 

nas 
been  killea  03) 

a     aead'   salesman." 

— Burso?i'  s 
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